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NOTES ON CAVALRY. 
By Major-GENERAL WESLEY MERRITT, U. S. Army. 


HE recent recommendation made by General 

Miles to the Secretary of War, proposing that 

the cavalry be reduced by one-third and an 

automobile corps created instead, is incom- 

prehensible. I think I can fairly say that in 

the opinion of nineteen-twentieths, if not of all 
military men, such a proposition, if carried out, would be an 6 
act of extreme folly. Our cavalry force as it is, is all too 
small; for never in all history has cavalry been such an im- 
portant factor in warfare as at the present time; and I firmly 
believe it will become still more important in the military 
operations of the future. 

Cavalry that is perfectly trained, splendidly mounted for 
hard rides, that is equipped with the best of rifles, and able to 
scout, charge, fight on foot oreven march on foot, if necessary, 
on equal terms with infantry, possesses advantages that are 
difficult to overrate. Such cavalry cannot be improvised. It 
requires long and intelligent instruction, and constant drilling 
and hard work before a man can be fitted to fill the part re- 
quired of a modern trooper. The average American is pa- 
triotic, intelligent and adaptable. Consequently, volunteers 
properly officered can be made into effective infantry in an 
incredibly short time. In a recent letter received from an | 
officer* in Europe, he says in connection with this subject: +] | 


*The same correspondent also writes: ‘I can answer very clearly and without hesitation 
that automobiles, while considered very useful at maneuvers, are chiefly a convenience and | 
to a great extent atoy. No one in France or in Europe, as far as I know, whose opinion is of | 
value, has even suggested that they can take the place im any possible way of cavalry or other | 
mounted troops in war, excepting only for courier service, and then in a very limited way. / 
This means that bicycles and motor-bicycles and tricycles are and will be used in war for 
messages in France where most all roadsare good and very numerous; also for heavy transport. 
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“It is evident, from a lot of reading I have done, that there 
never was a time in the last seventy years when, in Europe 
the importance of cavalry was greater. The ardent advocates 
of Boer tactics, the people urging changes of attack formations, 
and all that isdue to the great power of the newrifle, have never 
for a moment suggested the reduction of cavalry by one man. 
On the contrary, read General de Négrier (of infantry origin), 
General Langlais (artillery), two of the senior and most brilliant 
generals in France to-day—also General Kessler—men who 
have fought in Africa, Mexico, and in 1870. Each has a lesson 
to teach as to modern arms, modern tactics and combat for- 
mation, and they do not always agree on the system, or the 
conclusions drawn from the Boer War; but all do agree in 
urging more and better cavalry.”’ 

The United States is different from any country in Europe. 
We have no neighbors to fear, and an invading army would 
have a difficult road to travel before it approached our high- 
ways. But we need good roads, not, however, so much for 
military purposes as forwhat they have been recommended for 
years, and for what is slowly but surely progressing. The 
experience of the Civil War in this country should not be 
forgotten. The leading military men in Europe are studying 
the lessons of that war with diligence, and we should be careful 
to preserve its traditions, profit by what we then learned, 
and to improve on the information. But why multiply words 
on this subject? It is scarcely good form to be fighting 
wind-mills at this late day. 

I cannot, however, conclude these notes without referring 
to the paper of the Editor of the JourNAL, entitled, the ‘‘ Cav- 
alry of the Future,’ which he copies from “ Everglade to 
Cafion with the Second Dragoons,” written by himself in 
1875, and reprints it in the JoURNAL OF THE MILITARY 
SERVICE INSTITUTION in parallel columns with Lord Roberts’ 
memorandum for the British army written this year. It 
would be well for every one taking an interest in such matters 
to read this really wonderful prediction. It is found on 
page 241 and following of the Mititary SERVICE JouRNAL for 
September and October of this year. It is but another proof 
that our experience during the Civil War was a lesson that 
needs study, and that what we learned then is well worth pre- 
serving and improving. 
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STRENGTH AND ARMAMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
CAVALRY.* 


STRENGTH, 


The maximum strength of the United States Army, as authorized 
by act of Congress, approved February 2, 1901, is fixed at 100,679 
officers and men. 

The present strength of the army, as fixed by General Orders No. 
1108, Headquarters of the Army, series of 1902, consists of 56,989 
enlisted men, and is exclusive of 2,877 enlisted men belonging to the 
staff departments. 

The enlisted force of the line is divided among the three arms of 
the service as follows: 


The present organization of the army provides for fifteen cavalry 
regiments. 


Each regiment consists of twelve troops, having a 
maximum strength of 65 men each. Total for 


Regimental and squadron non-commissioned staff... . 

Total number in regiment .................. 816 
Total enlisted men in Cavalry............... 12,240 


The cavalry organizations at Leavenworth and Riley are allowed 
an additional number of men to permit them to have what is con- 
sidered a war strength. This number is 1,245 enlisted men, who are 
not included in the above totals, but with them brings the maximum 
now authorized to the total of enlisted strength of the army, as 
stated. 

The Militia Force.—According to an abstract of the Militia force 
of the United States, as published by the War Department, the total 
force numbers 115,749 officers and men, of which 8,751 are officers. 

The mounted force of the Organized Militia numbers approxi- 
mately on an average of 50 privates to each troop, 275 officers, and 
5,000 non-commissioned officers and privates distributed as follows: 


Alabama—1 squadron of 4 troops.................. 200 
Colorado—1 squadron of 4 troops............... 200 

Carried forward.............. 700 


*From the latest official data available. 
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Brought forward............. 


Georgia—1 regiment of 1o troops ................ 500 
Illinois—1 regiment of 8 troops............. 
Mississippi—1 squadron of 2 troops............. 500 
100 
New Hampshire—1 troop 50° 
50 
New York—1 squadron of 3 troops and 2 sep. 
Pennsylvania—s5 troops 250 
So. Carolina—1 regiment of 12 troops ............ 600 
Texas—1 squadron of 3 troops ................. 150 
50 


Aguregate—N. C. officers 


ARMAMENT OF THE REGULAR CAVALRY. 


The cavalry is at present armed with the carbine, model of 1892, 
but will be armed soon with a new carbine, model of 1902, which will 
be the same as the infantry arm. This new arm, which will be issued 
within a year, will shoot accurately some 1,200 yards, but will carry 
4,000 yards and still have enough remaining energy to injure animate 
objects. 

The other arms of the cavalryman are the saber and the six- 
shooter, Colt’s revolver. There has been some effort to introduce a 
new automatic pistol, but the reports of officers on the models sub- 
mitted have been uniformly adverse, and new experiments are being 
made along this line. 

The armament is therefore a carbine, which has practically the 
same shooting quality as the infantry rifle, the saber and the 
revolver. No changes have been made in equipment except change 
in color of leather and manner of carrying the carbine, which is now 
carried in cowboy fashion, under the left leg, butt to the front, ina 
leather boot protecting the entire length from lock to muzzle. 
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THE NEW MILITIA LAW. 
By Major CHAS. E. LYDECKER, SEVENTH REGIMENT, N.G.N. Y. 


HE Militia Law of 1903 is an earnest effort 
to improve the militia of the several States, 
to a degree to justify a description of all the 
organizations, if called into service by the 
National Government, as a homogeneous 
and composite force. 

In order that this law may be operated successfully, the 
nature of the subject must be well comprehended by its agents, 
and probably a few changes in the law should be made. 

Doubt has been very freely expressed about its success as its 
makers presumably contemplated the outcome, but the unify- 
ing of the work of training the youth of the land in the duties 
of a soldier, the adoption of uniformity in arm, drill, study 
and patriotic thought, is so praiseworthy and so great a benefit 
to the country, that every aid to prevent non-success of the 
movement should and will be given by the officers of the 
National Guard and its friends. 

In March, 1882, a bill was reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Committee on Militia, which was earnestly 
advocated by the late General Ordway in the North American 
Review, April, 1882. Its features were very like the act 
adopted by Congress concerning the militia in 1903, which 
has been the subject of several articles in the current number 
of that review. The plan then was to encourage the organiza- 
tion of State forces by the appropriation of $1,000,000 annually, 
to be expended. for arms, field artillery, camp, cavalry and 
infantry equipments, ammunition, uniforms, etc., on condition 
of certain service to be performed. At that time a brief history 
of the constitutional limitations which control Congress was 
prepared by me for the North American Review, in which the 
following statement was made :— 

“The Constitution of the United States (Art. 1, Sec. 8) 
prescribes that Congress shall have power: 


“*To provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, reserving to the 
States, respectively, the appointment of the officers and the 
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authority of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress.’ 

“In 1792, Congress attempted to exercise the power above 
““expressed, and the Militia Law, as it now exists, was then in 
“the main created, and during the ninety years since that time 
““Congress has been further trying to do that which it is em- 
‘““powered to do by this Constitutional power; that is, it has 
‘tried to organize, to arm, and to discipline the militia, while 
“‘reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the 
“officers and the authority of training the militia. It has 
“failed; and notwithstanding Presidential messages, Militia 
““Committees, Militia Commissions, bills proposed and Con- 
“‘gressional debates, the power to organize, to arm, and to dis- 
“‘cipline remains unexercised. The reason is not far to seek; 
‘““Congress has been vested with an empty power. It can no 
“‘more organize and discipline the militia while the authority 
“to train and to officer is vested in the State, than it can grant 
“‘a charter to the City of New York on the ground that it is a 
“seaport, and that Congress has power to regulate commerce 
‘‘with foreign nations.” 


Twenty-one years later, during which time I have con- 
tinued to serve happily and earnestly, as a National Guards- 
man, it is a pleasure to comment upon the new law, in the 
light of the progress of events. 

Since the great contribution to our national development 
which was effected by the Navy in 1898, in which the Army 
likewise did its part with such dash and courage, and since 
the succeeding desperate appeal to arms by the Boers in South 
Africa has presented a long succession of tales of campaign 
and soldier life and work, the glory of the profession of arms 
has been most bright. 

The shield of Mars is burnished and hung in a conspicuous 
place, and from the Chief Magistrate of the nation to the 
officers of the common schools of the land, the plea for peace 
is made by urging education and training in the art of war. 

The result is shown in the interest of all-in the labors of 
the General Staff; in the plans to have public rifle galleries 
where taxpayers and their clerks shall be able to shoot a 
string of shots at varying ranges, at convenient hours of the 
day, and attend public lectures on long-range shooting and 
ballistics. 

This temper of our people should certainly enure to the 
benefit of the National Guard; and the last Congressional 
enactment for the people should be expected to show great 
results within a few years. 

General Chaffee a short time ago said (referring to this 
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Act) that the law was ‘‘not very well understood by anybody, 
but that we should all strive patiently to learn and to carry 
it into effect.”’ 

To carry the law into effect it appears to be necessary to 
have the State adopt laws respecting its National Guard; and 
the enforcing of the law of the State by the State will be the 
means of creating the body or force which the National 
Government can then make use of. Beyond a supervising 
control, and a control of the federal appropriation, the 
power of the National Government professedly does not go. 

It is therefore clear that while the above comment upon 
the Constitutional power of Congress, made in 1882, has remained 
practically unshaken, the prospect of the success of the new 
law by reason of the popular wish for its success, assuming 
that the States will enact the laws required to create a militia 
under the Congressional appropriations, now justifies the 
thought that the Constitution of the United States might be 
amended so as to give to Congress the power to train and 
to officer a National Guard, if it is to be under Regular 
Army control. When that is done, the real union between 
the military forces, regular and irregular, of the United States, 
will be actually accomplished. Before that is done it remains 
to be seen whether the present theoretical force, to be available 
at any moment for ordinary military uses, can be satis- 
factorily created. 

If what Colonel Parker says in his article on this law, in 
the North American Review of August, 1903, is true, it will 
be a most valuable consummation to have the militia a sub- 
ordinate part of the U.S. Army. On the score of economy 
150,000 well-trained soldiers, at $10 apiece, are far ahead of 
70,000 soldiers costing $500 apiece. Why should the National 
Government pay, clothe, feed, house and care for men, if it 
can have them free of that expense, always ready to take the 
field without it? The argument answers itself. 

Colonel Parker says: ‘‘ Under this law, the President is able 
to muster into the service of the United States at once, and 
without the long delay made necessary in the case of the volun- 
teers, the whole National Guard of 150,000 men, in brigades, 
regiments, battalions, as they stand, fully armed and equipped, 
mobilized and ready for active service at six hours’ notice, and 
ship them to the seaboard or wherever they may be needed 
for the defense of the country.” 
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It is now clear that our army chiefs have undertaken a 
great work, and they should be supported so far as it is a great 
good. 

Certainly, it is apparent that the success of the law depends 
on that ‘‘enthusiastic approval’ which Colonel Parker says 
the States generally show; for as pointed out, the law is not 
mandatory, cannot be mandatory, but is precatory, and 
founded on the supply of benefits and bounties. 

There is, however, one great feature in the law which 
should be understood, by the youth of the land and appre- 
ciated, and it may be that its value will overcome some objec- 
tionable pointsin the law which might effectually bar recruiting 
in some parts of the country, and thus make the National 
Guard under the new law, a skeleton, and the effect of which 
would be that conscription would have to be resorted to, or 
further individual benefits be granted to persuade to enlist- 
ment. 

The valuable feature, to whichI have adverted, is the 
Governmental certificate of qualification as an officer of 
volunteers. This, worked out in some manner to give a 
qualified officer a grade, and render him a supernumerary 
officer or brevet officer of Volunteers of the United States, 
would appear to be a valuable reward, and something to incite 
to labor in the National Guard. This, however, appears not 
to have been worked out, and is no easy task to solve. 

An officer should not be taken out of the State force by 
reaching a limit, which would, after any short period of service, 
satisfy his ambition; good men should be kept in the State 
service, and encouraged to study as well as to labor. But 
such appointments could be graded, and appropriate insignia 
designed, to be worn by the recipients, so that they could 
work upward. 

It is to be hoped that the plan of creation of so-called 
élite regiments and companies, which Colonel Parker expects, 
will be evolved. A difficulty presents itself now; not that the 
law has been changed—because it has been the law since 1792 
that a State organization could be called into the service for 
nine months—but the theory now so clearly emphasized by 
the Army officers in charge of this national aid, that every one 
should hold himself in readiness to go into the field at six 
hours’ notice, compels those of the middle class who rise from 
clerkships to positions of trust and importance, to pause in 
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enlisting, to consider this emphatic mode of stating the duty of 
a National Guardsman. Formerly he knew that the theory 
of his enlistment was that the State force would not be called 
to go to another State except in the most exceptional circum- 
stances. Now the national situation will require the President 
to use this great national force at his disposal, when and where 
it may seem expedient to do so. We all know that efficient 
officers will not think their services are appreciated if they 
do not have a chance occasionally to show what they can do 
by way of mobilization and keeping the peace. The men of 
the State organizations, it is to be feared, will preferably 
rely on their own State superiors. 

In consequence of the new theory of duty, élite companies 
are apparently going to be more difficult to maintain than 
they formerly were; and yet there is no part of the commu- 
nity who should preferably get the elementary training of a 
soldier than the sons of the abler and wealthier citizens. The 
granting of officers’ rewards will not cover the service of men 
generally in the ranks. 

The distinction between regular soldiers and volunteer 
militia is so fundamental that it cannot be obliterated by 
any legal enactment. A good militia is founded upon good 
citizenship. Colonel Parker says the regulars rather resent 
clothing the militia in the same uniforms as their own. A 
well-regulated militia might wisely prefer not to appear as 
regulars; a professional soldier should be better, ordinarily, at 
his profession than a militiaman. An establishment of 
10,000 militia officers growing moderately in their military 
accomplishment will not be comparable with 10,000 regulars 
who do their duty. But good as they may be, these volunteer 
militiamen will not wisely want to be misrepresented. If a 
band on the arm, as suggested, will mark the distinction it 
certainly is desirable. 

It should appear from the foregoing that there is doubt 
whether the army: can sincerely claim, under the law as it 
now stands, to be creating independent State forces in forty- 
four States, and whether the organized militia is intended 
to be, as Colonel Parker says it is the intention to have it, 
“under the power of the State, as heretofore,’’ and whether 
it is true that the bill is drawn “to preserve the authority 
of the Governors over their own troops.” 
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All the inconsistencies pointed out arise from trying to 
bring out the truth of these assertions. 

If the law contemplates a second line, a reserve in a military 
sense, under the command of the Commander-in-Chief, then 
we must meet the difficulty, and say that authority to govern 
the militia must be given to him. To-day he does not possess 
it. If the States enact laws and organize companies and 
regiments and brigades in conformity with the regular forma- 
tions, and enlist men whose oaths of enlistment bind them to 
this service, and commission officers under the new conditions, 
and the State takes the appropriation and receives by the 
duly designated officer the money and property which the 
National Government has awarded, then that State will have 
placed, as far as it can, the militia of the State at the dis- 
position of the National Government, but the power will still 
remain in the State to appoint all its officers, and apply the 
discipline requisite for training the militia, and the subject 
of enlistment is a doubtful one. 

To complete the creation of this military force, the power 
should be given to the national authorities to do the organiz- 
ing and disciplining. 

If, however, the intention of the bill is to extend the educa- 
tion of the youth of the country, by maintaining the State 
forces, in their respective States, under the control of their 
Governors, but in such a uniform condition of drill, discipline, 
equipment and serviceability as can be effected to bring into 
the field a homogeneous force, recruited fully and possibly 
to overflowing, positions even sought after as they should 
be, then a few changes appear to be advisable, and the new 
law will undoubtedly accomplish a great change for the better 
in the State forces. 

It is a very well known and noticeable fact that the use of 
the militia has usually resulted in reorganizations of the 
several bodies called out, after their return to their home 
station. This fact needs little comment. There is a good 
reason. But any companies or regiments built up as the 
Government wishes them to be, with genuine esprit de corps, 
will always stand a proper test. The authors of this bill are 
doing a great work in trying to bring about a uniform standard 
of efficiency. 

The following suggestions for amending the bill are made 
with a view only to make this law work successfully. When 
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the President shall have been given power to organize a 
volunteer force between the “‘ National Guard” and the Regulars, 
it will be time to complete the bill on such lines; until then 
the efforts, as I understand it, are to create a most efficient 
volunteer militia in the States. 

I. The provision that the President may issue his orders 
“to such officers of the militia as he may think proper,” to 
call them into the service of the United States, is open to 
this criticism: 

1st. That the President could not well know to what officer 
to issue an order unless he took counsel with the constituted authori- 
ties of the State. 

2d.. That acolonel, forexample, might be in an equivocal position 
should he receive an order from his Governor inconsistent with that 
from the President or Secretary of War. 

3d. That the militia, ij we wish it to be kept as a State force, 
can as well be called into the field by a requisition upon the Governor, 
leaving it to him to designate the organizations or force required. 

4th. That provision might be made to authorize the President 
to call on the officer in command of the National Guard of a State 
to issue orders to comply with the requisition for troops, should the 
Governor of the State fail to act upon the President’s requisition. 

sth. That the State can be deprived of all benefit under the 
appropriation, should the authorities fail to respond to the Presi- 
dent’s call. 


It is quite true that this provision has been on the statute 
books over one hundred years. It is not new and need not 
be particularly feared. 

The reason why it would be well to change it is that the 
President is never likely now to lack response to a call from 
the States which have a well-organized volunteer militia. 
The making of such a force is a guarantee of its production, 
and the idea of developing State pride in State troops is 
fostered by making the local commander responsible to the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The military spirit has been sufficiently infused to insure 
results henceforward. 

II. The size of companies is left to the President to 
name, and this is giving trouble, because localities differ so 
greatly in available material. jh 

Why not prescribe, e. g., that infantry companies may be 
formed in size as the States desire, maximum 103, minimum 
forty-six, battalions as the States desire; regiments, three 
battalions of four companies each; and whenever the Presi- 
dent shall require any number of companies, battalions or 
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regiments, or as they shall go into camp or field service, 
the State shall furnish the same of a strength prescribed for 
the regulars, infantry companies sixty-four enlisted men and 
three officers, battalions of four companies, etc. 

III. The law requires battalions, regiments, etc., to have 
staff and other officers as in the regular service. This is im- 
practicable, it is not necessary to explain this matter toa 
State officer, it is so self-evident. 

Why not let the State permit the units to have such officers 
as theyrequire—surgeons, adjutants, inspectors of rifle practice, 
quartermasters, etc., connected with their organizations and 
enact that whenever the President shall require any units, 
battalions, regiments or brigades, the State shall put them 
into the field exactly as the regular establishment is organized? 

IV. It is said that the National Guard organizations 
cannot take the field as they usually will be found, but men 
must be examined by United States surgeons and mustered 
in, individually, if fit for duty. 

This begs the whole question. Either New York will 
organize companies fit for duty, if the law requires it to do 
so, to share appropriations, or appropriations should be 
held up. 

In my experience, physical examinations were always 
had before enlistment, and if there was any risk about a 
man’s health, he was re-examined, as no captain will take 
chances about his men if he understands the duty he owes 
to them. 

The men in the National Guard should be put into the 
field and mustered into the service of the United States for a 
brief campaign, if necessary, without hesitation, as the State 
offers them, and the United States can be safe-guarded by 
any requirements about health reports as additional pre- 
caution. 

V. The duty required is in part field work or encamp- 
ment each year. This is sometimes feasible, oftener not. 
Every other year and seven or ten days, is better than yearly 
five days. Every locality has its own difficulties; this should 
be largely left to the States, exacting, however, a certain total 
of work for the term of enlistment. 

VI. The National Guard in particular should be benefited 
by this law, and the granting to those who graduate from 
schools what those who serve the militia may apply for, by 
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way of brevet rank, or certification as United States Volun- 
teer officers, allowing them to wear an insignia without ever 
serving the State, is decidedly wrong. 

VII. To make and supervise the carrying into effect such 
regulations as from time to time appear wise and proper, it 
is suggested that Congress constitute a Militia Board, to 
which all reports of adjutant generals shall be made, and 
which shall report to the Secretary of War any regulations 
or suggestions for the modification of the law, and subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of War, this board shall have 
the charge of all the details relating to the expenditure of the 
annual appropriation, scheduling and arranging the lists of 
brevet and other military officers not in the regular establish- 
ments, the records of inspections, and all other details required 
and obtainable concerning each organization of the State 
forces throughout the United States and its dependencies. 

VIII. The States should be required to have— 


1. A uniform system of examining boards for officers, and cor- 
responding exactions for the several grades. 

2. Uniform term of enlistment five years. 

3. Non-commissioned officers should be warranted on pro- 
ficiency only, proven in a uniform way, but gently. 

4. The United States service uniform should be worn in all 
field service and encampments. 

5. The small-arms practice should be in moderation, according 
to the means availabie in the several localities. A small exaction 
only, from the total roll; and some encouraging awards for greater 
labor and accomplishment. 

6. Distinctive designations for regulars and volunteer militia. 

7. Drop the term “ National Guard” and use the term ‘‘ Volun- 
teer Militia,’’ which Massachusetts uses. 

8. Militia force graded according to population and represen- 
tation. 


IX. A Militia Board might devise progressive measures 
for making the allowance to a State greater or less, according, 


(a) to the maintenance of an efficient force in the ratio of Con- 
gressional representation ; 

(b) to the perfection of the work done as shown by the reports 
of inspection; 

(c) according to the number of officers yearly credited to the 
State, who acquire the grade of volunteer officer, or something 
like it. 


X. The present law is confused in Section 3, which says in 
effect that the States must adopt a system which shall be 
prescribed for the United States forces within five years. It 
meant the States within five years shall adopt the organization 
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of the regular establishment. This should be left to the judg- 
ment of a board. Whether it means that after five years, 
if ‘a State shall not have adopted the requisite statutes to 
conform, no day of grace is left, is not known. 

It may be said of this act, what the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Militia said twenty years ago about the bill then 
urged. ‘‘It simply says to the States that if they will by their 
own laws provide for and enforce such requirements as Con- 
gress deems necessary to secure as efficient militia, Congress 
will exercise its unquestioned constitutional power, and 
provide for arming such militia out of the National Treasury.” 

Congress has left the matter entirely with the Secretary of 
War to make the requirements of Congress, but should pro- 
vision be made to bring the volunteer militia officially within 
the precincts of the War Department by the aid of a board, 
impracticable requirements would less likely be made; e. g., 
the rifle, practice order of 1903, the formation of staff and other 
details in the militia, exactly as exist in the regular service, etc. 

In conclusion, a National Guard may be made a national 
force by either one of two methods: 

(a) Constitute the present organized militia a force under 
the control of the War Department, limited in size and local, 
so far as recruiting and ordinary peace duty is concerned, on 
the lines of the Militia Law of 1903, supplemented by Con- 
stitutional authority. 

(6b) Leave the organized militia a State force not directly 
under the supervision of the army authorities, and organize 
an intermediate force to be called the National Guard, under 
national authority, in which the States shall supply the men 
and officers, under proper United States pay, and also the of- 
ficial local quarters having the use of these troops by and with 
the consent of the Army authorities when required for local use. 

September 17, 1903. 


THE TRANSPORTATION OF TROOPS BY RAIL. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


HE Editor of the JourNaAL has invited some 
comments upon this subject from the re- 
spective points of view of the Quartermaster, 
the Commanding Officer and the Railway 
Official, whose intelligent co-operation is 

- " assumed to be essential to the safe, prompt 
and comfortable railway transportation of troops and their 
impedimenta. 


INTRODUCTORY.* 


The details of practice in the use of railway transport by 
troops can be most successfully arranged by railway experts 
in the large majority of cases. In those countries, 
however, where military duty is general among the peo- 
ple, the railway employees will naturally be assigned 
to their suitable duties, and military discipline and con- 
trol will be superadded simply to their customary current 
management. Under more popular governments the higher 
railway officials should be commissioned and thus made 
to form a part of the general army staff for all purposes of 
railway transport. This was the method pursued in this 
country during the great Civil War. Unless the railway 
officials are thus commissioned, the entire railway manage- 


*Extracts from a paper entitled “Transport of Troops and Supplies,” by Gen. S. B. Hol- 
abird, U.S.A. (f¥ournal Military Service Institution xv., 494.) 
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ment is exposed to the obstruction of every ignorant or hot- 
headed officer, clothed with a little brief authority, who is 
thus carried to his destination; for human nature is such that, 
in case of contact with civilians, there are many very good, 
soldierly men who cannot let an opportunity pass of exhibiting 
their authority and importance on many unnecessary occa- 
sions. 

In a country with numerous lines of railway and vast 
quantities of rolling stock ready to hand there are immense 
possibilities of attack or defense, provided it possesses a com- 
petent military force. Great bodies of men and material can 
be moved over extreme distances at a very brief notice, by a 
vigorous government, directed by the necessary skill and 
ability. To make the results of full value, however, both men 
and material must be on hand in entire readiness and fitted 
for instant use in advance of the movement. A mob of 
ordinary untrained men and a mass of incongruous, ill-assorted 
material are not of any special assistance in case of sudden 
hostilities. 

Generally nations have found it advisable to organize trains 
and prepare their armed forces near the sources of supply, 
although it is soon discovered that itis actual experience alone, 
in war, that makes successful soldiers. 

It is somewhat different with an unprepared people, where 
both parties stand upon the same footing; for the feebler 
may be overcome by sheer sudden press of numbers thrown 
against them at many points; provided always that a strong 
patriotic feeling inspires the movement. In such cases, even 
amidst ordinary confusions and uprisings, an enterprising 
and audacious leader may seize important points, and so give 
an estimable advantage to one side at the very outset, presum- 
ing that the men whom he leads possess the proper animating 
spirit. So that from any and every point of view railways 
are important parts and adjuncts of the means of offense 
and defense of a nation. They add immeasurably to the 
power of a people for good or evil, weal or woe. 

A government having duly fitted out its armies with proper 
equipment and provided the railway means to bring them 
into the zone of operations under the best generals it can 
provide, must then leave much to them and their genius. 
But can it hand over to them its railways and its depots of 
supplies? Not safely under ordinary circumstances, for 
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there will be a competing struggle among different commands 
and corps, and the railways being civil rather than military 
in character, they should be presided over and controlled by 
those representing the very highest government authority 
and the deliberate wisdom of the State. The operations of 
the line of supply must be watched at the seat of government 
with care and energy, difficulties smoothed out, and a corps 
of experts in excess of current needs kept at all points, in order 
to repair and supplement every failure in this most responsible 
mechanism. All the bridges and assailable points of the 
line must be protected from a sudden attack or raid by a 
system of secure defenses of such a nature as to defy any 
ordinary surprise. The means of repairing breaches and dam- 
ages in the line must be conveniently at hand in well-secured 
stations, and generally such a railway should be in constant 
telegraphic connection with the central government. All 
this precaution is not only to avoid the possibility of disaster, 
but to remove from an embarrassed commander a new and 
ready means to excuse his delay and shortcomings. The 
railway officials should be commissioned by the central 
authority and held responsible there; but they, too, should be 
watched with sleepless vigilance by those having power to 
correct and amend their neglect and failures. In other words, 
a single or double railway line of supply becomes, so to speak, 
vital to the existence of an army depending upon it. It 
is as a main artery to the human body, and must be shielded 
and watched accordingly. An enterprising enemy will aim 
his blows at this artery and continue by every means in his 
power to weaken, cut, or destroy it. He will organize raids 
of picked troops, bands of desperate men, individual and 
collective, devise concealed marches, sudden enterprises, and 
great risks will be taken if there is a possibility of success. 
Therefore, corresponding care must be used to protect, at all 
hazards, such a line, so vastly different from the old-time 
lines of common roads and causeways, permanent or inde- 
structible in character. 

While railways are capable of playing such important 
parts in the operation of an army, it becomes necessary in time 
of peace to turn attention to giving to them a strategic char- 
acter; that is, a character such as to make them readily a vail- 
able in carrying on military operations. As already indi- 
cated, they are very important in the invasion of a country, 
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but as they may be turned about by a powerful enemy, they 
need very solid protection on our own soil against such possible 
use; but, like all instruments of war, they are infinitely greater 
value to the stronger in wealth and resources, men and mate- 
rials. 

All the ordinary railway vehicles are easily available in 
war for transport of men, horses and supplies, and that nation 
having the greatest excess of such rolling stock can concen- 
trate her troops the most promptly, and so produce the 
greatest immediate effect 

For this reason it seems most advantageous to employ, 
as far as possible in all military operations, the rolling stock 
in daily civil use, for thus there is that much prepared material 
gained or saved, and for another reason, that the trained 
employees are accustomed to these vehicles and can use them 
to the best advantage. * * * 


I—THE QUARTERMASTER. 
Mayor D. E. McCartny, Q. M. U. S. Army. 


Both in peace and war railroads are very essential for the 
movement and concentration of troops, and quartermasters 
should have a thorough knowledge of all the advantages that 
can be obtained from their employment. To obtain all the 
advantages connected with the use of railroads it is very 
necessary to study the railroad systems of a country, the 
amount of traffic they are capable of handling, the number of 
locomotives, passenger, freight and stock cars they own, the 
facilities at various points for loading and unloading troops 
and war material, etc. 

In time of war it is imperative that there should be no delay 
on the part of the railroads in forwarding troops and their 
supplies, as important movements may be seriously affected 
by delays. This question of transporting troops by rail has 
been thoroughly studied by the General Staff of foreign 
armies. This was evidenced at the beginning of the Franco- 
German War by the rapidity with which the German Army 
was mobilized on the French frontier. So thorough was the 
knowledge of the Prussian General Staff concerning railroad 
systems of the country, that in fifteen days 456,000 troops, 
135,000 horses and 14,000 guns and carriages were trans- 
ported to the French frontier. 
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General Sherman says: “The value of railways is also 
fully recognized in war, quite as much as, if not more so, than 
in peace. Our trains from Nashville to Chattanooga were 
operated under military rules, and ran about ten miles an 
hour in gangs of four trains of ten cars each. Four such 
groups of trains daily made 160 cars of ten tons each, which 
exceeded the absolute necessity of the Army, and allowed 
for accidents that were common and inevitable. To have 
delivered regularly that amount of food and forage by ordinary 
wagons would have required 36,800 wagons of six mules each, 
allowing each wagon to have hauled two tons twenty miles 
each day, a simple impossibility in roads such as then existed 
in that region of the country.”’ 


The important assistance which railroads give to the Army 
require in return that the strictest attention be paid to all the 
details connected with their working. No railroads can be 
operated without a great practical knowledge of all the 
conditions which regulate their power, and the technical 
rules by which they are governed must be rigidly observed. 

The rapidity of a concentration by rail, depends on the 
judicious pre-arrangements, made in peace time when every 
point can be leisurely considered, on the quantity and capacity 
of the rolling stock available; on the nature of the lines, 
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whether single or double; on the interval considered necessary 
between the departure of successive trains; on the platform 
accommodations, either permanent or temporary; on the 
number of sidings, and on the assistance in men and material 
to be obtained from railway lines not affected by the move- 
ment. 

Time is required for the railroad companies to make their 


arrangements, and the more time given them the better these 
will be. 

When a movement of troops is directed, the Quarter- 
master must be informed of the points from and to which 
the troops will be sent; he must know the composition of the 
troops, the strength of the various units in officers and men; 
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the number of animals, guns and wagons; the approximate 
amount of material and supplies and the order of departure 
of the various arms of the service, so that he may arrange with 
the railroad officials for the necessary rolling stock, the time 
of departure of trains, etc. When he has arranged his schedule 
of trains, he should notify the various commanders of the time 
of departure of their trains, at what hour the trains will be 
ready to be loaded, at what points or sidings the trains will 
be, the number of cars of each class comprising the trains, and 
should have an assistant to show the Quartermaster of the 
organization the particular train or trains assigned to him. 
The contract with the railroad for transporting the command 
should provide for the cars being clean, in good repair, with 
good lavatory facilities, plenty of water and ice in hot weather, 
and that the cars should be heated in cold weather. 

In considering the interval of time between the departure 
of trains, we should know the facilities for unloading at the 
terminal point, in regard to side tracks and platforms, for 
otherwise nothing is gained by hurrying the departure of the 
trains, and then when they approach their destination, find 
they have to be stopped at some out-of-the-way spot until the 
preceding trains are unloaded. 

The Regulations allow for officers, as a rule, Pullman 
sleepers, and for the enlisted men tourist sleeping cars, pro- 
viding the cost of a berth in the tourist sleeper added to the 
cost of a second-class ticket does not exceed the cost of a first- 
class ticket. The tourist sleeping car contains about twelve 
sections, and no more than three men should be assigned to a 
section. Everything possible should be done to provide com- 
fortable accommodations for the troops, but in time of emer- 
gency or operations on a large scale, it may not be possible to 
furnish anything better than an ordinary coach, even for a 
long journey. 

Care should be taken not to separate a command from its 
baggage, rations, wagons, animals, etc. When it is necessary, 
on account of the number of cars, to send the command in 
several sections, let the section containing the animals, wagons 
and forage, accompanied by a detail of men, go first to unload 
and care for the stock, etc., so that when the rest of the com- 
mand arrives there will be no delay in moving the supplies 
and baggage to camp. 

Water barrels, with heads secured by hasps and staples, 
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should be put on each end of every passenger car, and filled 
from time to time as needed. 

To avoid confusion, mark with chalk on the steps of each 
passenger car, and on the side of each freight or stock car, the 
designation of the company or detachment to which it is 
assigned. 

For the transportation of stock there are several kinds of 
cars provided. 

For officers’ horses, and for sick or disabled animals, the 
Palace stock cars should be used. For troop and battery 
horses, and for mules, use the improved stock cars. The 
ordinary stock cars should be used for short journeys only. 
In transporting stock the utmost care should be used. They 
should be fed and watered twice a day, and, on long journeys, 
unloaded at least once in twenty-four hours, if possible. The 
animals should be frequently examined to see if any of them 
have fallen down, or gotten their feet through the sides of 
the cars. If practicable, have a couple of men in each stock 
car, provided with a lantern, hatchet and buckets. A small 
amount of veterinary supplies, such as colic medicine, liniment, 
vinegar, sponge, saltpeter, and a quart bottle, should be taken 
along. 

In cold weather there should be a blanket for every animal. 

All feed troughs should be thoroughly cleaned of cinders, 
etc., before feeding. 

Before loading, the cars should be carefully examined to 
see that the floors are sound and clean, and that there are no 
projecting nails or splinters that will injure the animals. 

In loading the freight cars, the articles that will be first 
needed on arrival at destination should be put in center of car 
so as to be readily accessible when the journey is ended. 

The cars will be loaded and unloaded by details from the 
several companies, under the direction of the Quartermaster 
of the command, who should keep a list of the numbers and 
initials of each of his cars, with their contents. 

During the journey the Quartermaster accompanying the 
troops should arrange with the railroad officials to have the 
trains stopped at convenient points to have the stock watered, 
fed and rested. 

Our General Staff will undoubtedly, in the near future, 
work out a scheme for mobilizing the Regular Army, National 
Guard and Volunteers, and this scheme will embrace the 
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arrangements for transportation of troops by rail. This will 
probably include a statement of the number of cars of various 
kinds assigned to each organization, the dates of arrival at 
mobilization points, etc., and such other general instructions 
as will enable the troops to arrive at destination and train with 
the least possible confusion. 

In this connection, I desire to invite attention to the fol- 
lowing quotation from an article written by Colonel J. S. Roth- 
well of the English Army, and published in the United Service 
Magazine for December, 1891. Referring to the mobilization 
of the French Army at the beginning of the Franco-German 
war, he says: 

“The bulk of the traffic was in the first instance directed 
on Metz and Strasburg, and the confusion which reigned at the 
former of these places has become historical. The station at 
Metz was roomy, and had ample siding accommodations 
for any ordinary amount of traffic, as will be recognized when 
it is mentioned that there were eight distinct goods stations, 
and more than four miles of sidings; and, in fact, with proper 
organization, the unloading arrangements would have been 
quite sufficient, even for the large number of wagons sent 
daily to the station. But the mistake was that, when stores 
or troops arrived, no one knew what was to be done with them. 
Wagons with stores or war material remained undisturbed, 
blocking the lines, and when troop trains arrived, the men 
left the carriages; but the trucks carrying vehicles were not 
unloaded, and as these trains had to be got out of the way 
of those which were following close behind, the only thing to be 
done was to shunt them into sidings. As these sidings became 
filled up, the trains had to stand on the main lines, and so, 
in the apt expression of a French writer, the traffic at the Metz 
station became, as it were, ‘crystallized into a solid mass.’ 

‘This same fault of sending trains to stations at a rate more 
rapid than they can be disposed of occurred elsewhere than at 
Metz; and in many places trains might be seen standing 
one behind the other for miles, on the way to a stat on already 
filled to overflowing with hundreds of wagons, wh’ch, owing to 
ignorance or obstructiveness, had not been unloaded and 
cleared away. 

‘‘At the French stations, therefore, confusion was rife, and 
it is not so very strange that one of the telegrams which the 
War Min’ster received from a general officer was to the fol- 
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low'ng effect: ‘Belfort, 21st July, 1870—Have arrived at 
Belfort. Have not found e:ther my brigade or my division 
commander. What am I to do? I do not know where my 
regiments are.’ 

‘Instances of a similar nature might easily be multiplied. 
but the existence of the confusion on the French lines is beyond 
dispute, and it is only necessary to refer to the causes which 
produced this result. Want of proper discipline was no doubt 
responsible for a good deal of the mischief, and the inefficiency 
of the French staff may be credited with more, but the 
great faults were that the work of preparation had not been 
thoroughly done in time of peace, and that the military staff 
and the railway officials did not work hand in hand. The 
order in which the railway transport was to be carried on had 
not been thought out in advance, and when the time of 
pressure came, the military staff made demands on the railway 
officials which it was impossible to execute. Confusion and 
recriminations were the natural] consequence.” 


Mr. J. H. Biccar. 


Orrice, CHIEF QUARTERMASTER, DEPT. OF THE LAKES. 


In arranging for furnishing transportation, care and strict 
attention on the part of the officer is giving to securing thecom- 
fort of the troops to be transported, and also economy in the 
expenditure to be incurred. These two essentials will be 
briefly considered. 

The report of the Inter-State Commerce Commission for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, shows that there were 
202,471 miles of single track railways in the United States, 
and that, including tracks of all kinds, the aggregate length of 
railway mileage was 274,195 miles, equipped with 41,228 
locomotives, 36,991 passenger cars, 1,546,132 freight cars, 
and 57,097 miscellaneous cars. In addition to which the 
Pullman Company have 3,215 Standard and 409 Tourist or 
second-class sleeping cars, the latter being of 14 and 16-section 
capacity. This equipment, together with the liberal pro- 
visions of Army Regulations, would appear to be an ample 
source from which to draw upon for the comfort of the troops 
in traveling. However, a very large number of railway 
officials, known as Traffic Departments, consisting of an able 
class of gentlemen, strain their magnificent energies solely 
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to the end of keeping this vast equipment in motion to its 
utmost earning capacity; these efforts and the volume of 
business does not always permit of the Quartermasters’ 
Department obtaining such accommodations as it desires to 
furnish at the exact time it is required ; and it should be taken 
for granted by those teing transported that no effort has been 
spared to obtain for them all that could be had to make their 
travel comfortable. 

No comparison can be made between the period from the 
years 1861 to 1865 and the present time, as during the former 
period the troops considered themselves most fortunate when 
at any point west of Washington, D. C., they were furnished 
“a ride’ in fre'ght cars; and such cars, with lateral pine seats 
and four small sash in the walls, were looked upon as a luxury. 
At the present time a troop commander would make a vigorous 
protest if superior accommodations were not furnished for the 
transportation of the horses of his troop, than, in those days 
could be supplied to move the wounded from the fields on 
the Peninsula (Virginia) to the General Hospital at Fortress 
Monroe. Perhaps the advanced means of transportation 
of the present day may be a source from which troops reason 
that they do not at all times receive all that is due them 
in the way of comfortable accommodations. Thousands of 
most excellent men, who had made long journeys at their own 
expense prior to the year 1898, then for the first time, when 
traveling at the expense of the United States, became ac- 
quainted with the interior of a sleeping car. Such accommo- 
dations once having been enjoyed, the soldier, as a matter 
of course, considers he is being wronged if the same or better 
accommodations are not at all times furnished him. He does 
not stop to think that ‘‘army travel’’ is but a small fraction 
of the whole, and that sleeping cars cannot be withheld from 
an earning traffic to await a call to move troops, and that those 
charged to obtain the accommodations have exhausted their 
best efforts to provide for his comfort. 

The experience of the first-class passenger, paying his own 
fare, is not always what he might reasonably expect, and 
there are times when the train is ‘‘running late”’ that the cus- 
tomary twenty minutes for meals is cut in half and he has to 
make a rush for the lunch counter, take what he can get 
and thank his stars that matters are not worse, consoling him- 
self by the thought that he will enjoy a good meal at the end 
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of his journey, or if his destination is beyond the line, that they 
“will make up time’’ so that he will not miss connection. 
Travel entails varied experience, and the good soldier should 
bear his share of its inconveniences without making unrea- 
sonable complaint. 

Aside from the fact that at times it is impossible to pro- 
cure the desired accommodations, they being otherwise occu- 
pied, there is but one thing, a troop kitchen car, lacking to 
insure the comfort of troops on the rail. It is not practicable 
for the Quartermaster’s department to own or operate cars, 
but there is little doubt that the army would rise, bare its head 
and call that Quartermaster-General blessed who could arrange 
with the Pullmanor any other car company to build a number of 
troop kitchen or dining cars. 

As a rule, when a battalion is to change station, no trouble 
is experienced in providing a standard sleeping car for the 
officers and good second-class sleeping cars for the enlisted 
men. It has become customary to assign three enlisted men 
to each section (consisting of a lower and upper berth), but 
when ample cars can be obtained a separate berth should be 
provided for each non-commissioned officer of the command. 
In accepting a tender for transportat:on the numberof standard 
sleeping cars, number of sections in tourist cars and the 
number of baggage cars (those with end doors preferred) 
required for the command, should be specifically stated in 
the acceptance. 

The order directing the movement of troops should, when- 
ever practicable, allow ample time in which to arrange for the 
means of transportation, and when there are camping or 
barrack facilities at destination, or at point of embarkation 
on transports, the time of departure should be so fixed as 
to permit of at least two days’ delay after cars have been fur- 
nished, to the end that if upon inspection any cars are found 
unsuitable there will be time to obtain others to replace those 
rejected and good equipment secured. Equipment cannot 
be placed without expense, and if it is not necessary, through 
lack of time, that the troops are compelled to accept the cars 
tendered them, the object lesson of rejection and the cost 
involved, will be most certain to avoid a repetition by the 
same line offering objectionable cars for service. Of course, 
if the equipment tendered is satisfactory then the troops should 
be entrained without delay, the camping or barrack facilities 
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before referred to being available for any interim before 
taking transports. 

Economy in the expenditure to be incurred in transporting 
troops is a most difficult and perplexing proposition. It must 
be borne in mind that among the most able business men of 
this or any other nation, the railway officials are in the front 
rank. Constantly seeking for traffic, familiar with every 
“commercial iniquity,’’ they leave no means untried to secure 
profitable business for their respective lines. 

There is no standard except published tariffs by which the 
Quartermaster’s Department can measure the rate that should 
be paid for the service. The transportation of troops is not 
exactly similar to the transportation of other persons. 

Excursionists, for whom very favorable rates are made, 
must attend in person to the delivery and checking of their 
baggage. The train to carry them is scheduled to depart 
from a given station of the line at a stated time. They have 
to provide the means of reaching the station and have the care 
of being there in ample time before the departure of the train. 
Usually excursion rates are for “round trips,’’ to and from a 
given point. 

A rate of 1 per cent. per mile, per capita, is generally ac- 
corded the National Guard. Their travel is always to and 
from the encampment, and the latter draws thousands of 
visitors, thus making a very remunerative business not only 
for the line carrying the Guards, but also for all other lines 
running to the place of encampment. The same conditions 
in a great measure apply to organizations for whom “ Party 
rates’’ are made, Theatricals, Bands, Golf Clubs, etc., etc. 
They are given low rates to attract audiences and consequently 
traffic to railway lines. The stations of troops are not con- 
venient to any terminals where cars are “ yarded,” and the 
cars for their transportation have to be hauled from a dis- 
tance and placed convenient for entraining at a time desig- 
nated by the Quartermaster’s Department. When the com- 
mand is large the baggage cars are required to be placed for 
loading at least twenty-four hours in advance of the time 
it is contemplated to entrain the troops. The passenger cars 
must be placed so as to give ample time for their inspection; 
all of which represents a cost and entails extra or special 
service. Although the attending circumstances are well 
known, the Quartermaster must divest himself of any considera- 
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tion thereof and insist that as low or a lower rate be given for 
the troops than is given to excursionist, National Guards and 
other parties making round trips and attracting traffic to the 
lines. Here competition and the keen search after business 
by the gentlemen of the traffic departments come to the aid 
of the Quartermaster, and tenders are made that frequently are 
far lower than the lowest special or party rate available to the 
public. This maybe in part accounted for by the fact that 
there are a large number of land-grant roads which are re- 
stricted by law to 50 per centum of their tariff rates for the 
transportation of the troops and property of the United States, 
but as rates are often tendered the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment which are much lower than tariff rates with land-grant 
deducted, it remains that either an eager quest for business or 
patriotic considerations move the lines to tender such rates. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ and as the best service 
is demanded by the Quartermaster’s Department for the 
transportation of the Army, it should be free to invite tenders 
for such service, and when there is no evidence of a combina- 
tion to maintain or increase rates, to pay any rate not in excess 
of the prevailing tariff rates, and in addition thereto a reason- 
able amount for such extra service (service not given to ex- 
cursionists, National Guards or organized parties) as the needs 
of the troops may require. 

In summing up, it may be said that no other nation enjoys 
the same facilities for transporting troops by rail as does the 
United States. Should occasion require, every officer of the 
Army and 20,00 enlisted men could, at one time, be furnished 
with sleeping car accommodations for any given journey. As a 
matter of fact, in May, 1898, there were, in one day, in different 
sections of the country 17,500 troops traveling in sleeping 
cars ; thus it will be seen that the facilitiesare liberally used, and 
the troops of no other nation are given the same comforts in 
rail travel as are those of the United States.* 


Mayor Ewa tp, U.S. V. 


In CHARGE TRANSPORTATION Brancu, Q. M. D., N. Y. City. 


It is apparent to me the present method of handling troops 
by rail, especially in large numbers, cannot be improved upon, 


*A Commanding Officer queries: ‘‘How would it be if the emergency happened in the fall of 
the year when all of the spare rolling stock would be beyond the Mississippi River maning the 
crop, and often congested to sucha de as often happens that there are not cars enough 
available to accommodate the local traffic; or if a great labor perturbation was existing?”’ 
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in fact it is thought the arrangements made with the carriers 
are businesslike and entirely devoid of red tape. 

This office asks for bids from the several railroads interested 
in each particular movement of troops and circular proposals 
setting forth strength of the organizations or detachments 
and conditions to apply as to equipment furnished are sent out 
and opened in the presence of the bidders at a specified hour 
and date which is stated thereon. 

For the movement of troops where a night journey is 
necessary tourist sleeping cars are provided, allowing three men 
to each section (two men in a lower berth and one in the upper 
berth) and if tourist sleepers are not available, each man is 
provided with a full seat in day coach, and for ordinary day 
travel in detachments, two full seats are allowed for each 
three men. 

All equipment to be used is placea at point of departure 
at least twenty-four hours prior to movement, so that rigid 
inspection may be made, and the carrier is required to have all 
water tanks for drinking purposes filled with ice and water and 
replenished at such times as may be necessarv, lamps or gas 
tanks filled for service, toilets in a sanitary condition and the 
equipment in first-class condition and so kept during the 
journey. 

For individuals going on trans-continental trips, first-class 
transportation is provided to the Missouri River and second- 
class with tourist sleeping car berth beyond, the through rate 
not equaling the first-class rate, and thereby afiording the 
soldier comfort for the journey. 

Under all the conditions that are applied in these various 
movements, it is not thought the method could be improved 
nor is it seen where anv suggestions for the better comfort 
of the men could be advanced, under existing rules and 
regulations. 


II.—THE COMMANDING OFFICER. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM S. Haskin, U.S.A. 


We have never had any system of railway transportation 
which was lived up to, and I doubt if we ever will have one. 
The railroads will never keep up any special equipment for 
army transportation, for they have all they can do to keep up 
what they need for their regular traffic. 
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I suppose that any special emergency calling for the con- 
centration of 50,000 men on the Canadian, Mexican or Pacific 
frontier would temporarily disorganize the railroad systems of 
the country, or rather, the regular schedules upon which the 
passenger trains are now run. I have been carried on plat- 
form cars, box cars, all sorts of passenger cars from the ancient 
emigrant cars to modern Pullmans, but the last named were 
always the oldest the company had. 

The most comfortable trip the Quartermaster’s Department 
ever gave me was on a through special train from San Francisco 
to New York. The officers had a regular sleeper, which was 
changed once, at Council Bluffs; and the men were in tourist 
cars which came through without change. We made a heavy 
load for one engine, and yet we had but three companies on 
board. Imagine that sort of luxury for 50,000 men! I think 
we had five freight cars for our belongings. 

Had we been going into the field instead of making a change 
of permanent station, one freight car would doubtless have 
sufficed, but the passenger cars could not have been reduced in 
number. 

I am much interested in the subject, but I cannot suggest 
any system which, in my opinion, would stand any chance of 
adoption. 


CoLoneL DovuGuerty, 8TH U.S. INFANTRY. 


In response to your communication of recent date, I have 
the honor to advise you that the only thing I can give you 
now is a brief statement of my limited experience in transport- 
ing small bodies of troops by rail, since the cessation of the 
War with Spain. These movements were made at comparative 
leisure and were wholly free from the vicissitudes that at- 
tend like movements in the urgency of war times. 

In December of ’98 the camp of the 4th Corps at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., was broken up, the volunteer troops being sent to 
their homes for muster-out and the regulars to their stations, 
a part of them to Cuba. The 1st Infantry was one of the 
last regiments to leave, and two battalions of the regiment 
departed for Tampa about the 24th or 25th, the third battalion 
being left behind to follow on the 2d of January, and to sail 
from Tampa on the 4th. 

On the 28th an urgent dispatch was received based on a 
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report from the Quartermaster at Tampa, directing that the 
battalion be ready to take a train from Huntsville on the 29th, 
as the transport would be ready to take the troops on board 
on the morning of the 1st of January. Numerous messages 
were received from divers sources during the 28th and 29th 
instructing the Commanding Officer and the Quartermaster how 
to proceed, none of which had any special purpose whatever, 
except that they were more or less a repetition of the original 
order for the movement, and contained instructions apper- 
taining to details entirely within the province of the Com- 
manding Officer and the Quartermaster to decide upon. 

No transportation having been provided up to 2 o’clock p.m. 
on the 29th, the Quartermaster went to the city, and while 
there persuaded the railroad company to run a train out on 
the siding adjacent to the camp. While engaged in loading 
the train he received a message from the Chief Quartermaster 
to repair to Corps Headquarters for instructions. These in- 
structions were mainly a reiteration of the substance of the 
various telegrams referred to above, to which was added an 
injunction to get away as soon as possible and avoid a detention 
of the steamer Port Tampa, as the vessel was a commercial 
liner. The men worked diligently in the mud and rain to 
get the train loaded before dark and had just finished when 
a telegraphic order was received to take the tent floors with 
the command. The Quartermaster went to the telegraph 
station for further advice about the tentage and floors and a 
detail was sent over to the station at the cotton factory at 
West Huntsville to run down four flat cars found there and 
couple them to the train. The yardmaster protested against 
this arbitrary proceeding and went to the city to complain 
of it. Before he came back the Quartermaster returned from 
the telegraph office with an order not to take either tentage 
or tent floors, also an order from the chief commissary to 
turn in all of certain commissary supplies, which were not 
supposed to be urgently needed in Cuba, the chief of which 
were rolled oats, oatmeal and canned milk and cream. It 
was decided that immediate compliance with the order was 
impracticable, and very fortunately so, as it turned out. 

About dark on the evening of the 29th the four flat cars 
were cut off, the troops were put on board the train, and it 
ran down to the station in Huntsville and remained there 
until 4:30 the following morning. The troops were very com- 
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fortably placed in tourist cars, three men in a section, and 
means provided for the men to make hot coffee. A Pullman 
car was provided for the officers, a few of whom had their 
families with them. The journey to Tampa was uneventful 
and became enjoyable when the train ran into the warm belt 
below the Georgia line, the men having been exposed to rain 
and sleet while preparing for the movement under the pressure 
of hurry orders. The train arrived at Port Tampa City on 
the evening of the 31st of December an hour and a half after 
dark and six hours after the time scheduled by the contracting 
quartermaster. It was pulled in on a side track adjacent to 
the town. The engine was uncoupled and ran on to the end 
of the mole, more than a mile away. A boy boarded the train 
and said that he was the Quartermaster’s clerk and that he 
had provided a warehouse in Port Tampa City in which the 
troops could be put under cover. The place was some dis- 
tance away and very difficult to approach, and so the troops 
were ordered to remain on the cars until daylight. The con- 
ductor remonstrated, and was informed that if he would have 
the train taken to the end of the mole—known as Port Tampa— 
the troops would be debarked and the train discharged. He 
said his instructions were to put the train on the siding adjacent 
to Port Tampa City, and that he did not know anything about 
the contract. More than a year afterward a claim of the 
Pullman Company for $228 for demurrage of the train 
was sent to the Regimental Quartermaster through the Quarter- 
master-General of the Army, who made nodisguise of his opinion 
that the claim was a just one and that it should be paid by 
the Quartermaster or by someone. It was not paid by any one 
for the reason that it was shown that the contract require- 
ments were not complied with, and that the train was side- 
tracked at Port Tampa City at the instance of the business 
men of the town, and that the troops were brought there four 
days in advance of the time when they were due, very probably 
by the same influence. The steamer arrived promptly when 
due, on the night of the third of January, and the troops were 
embarked in the morning. Meantime, owing to the delay of 
four days, the travel ration, which was gauged to last to the 
destination in Cuba, was consumed, and the depot at Tampa 
having been broken up, the men were obliged to have recourse 
to the regular ration without any means to cook it. The 
command consisted of 11 officers and 486 men, including 
detachments. 
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After arrival in Cuba a journey of 113 miles by rail was 
necessary to reach the destination, Pinar del Rio. 

A description of this short trip would be amusing rather 
than instructive, and as the Quartermaster’s Department 
had been installed in Cuba less than two weeks, an account 
of this part of the journey is omitted. 

During the whole of this trip no quartermaster nor agent 
of the Quartermaster’s Department appeared at any stage 
of the movement, except the boy who came on the train at 
Port Tampa City, and no assistance or advice of any kind 
was received from the Quartermaster’s Department during 
the movement. 

A telegram to the Quartermaster General, from Port 
Tampa City, asking for necessary advice and instructions, 
was not answered. 

The Regimental Quartermaster accompanied the command, 
having been left behind at Huntsville to turn over the surplus 
stores. He had in his keeping the request for the transporta- 
tion of the troops, but had no more control of the movement 
than the Commanding Officer’s orderly had. 

The logical conclusion of all this, in my opinion, is that 
when an order is given to a commander to move his command 
he should order his quartermaster to make the necessary 
arrangements for the transportation, by contract if necessary, 
or by emergency means if there is an emergency, and proceed 
with it as he would proceed in any other transaction involving 
an expenditure of public funds, as the hire of quarters, pur- 
chase of fuel, etc. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

Early in October last year the headquarters, band and 
six companies of the 8th Infantry—thirteen officers and 398 
men—were ordered from the Department of the Columbia to 
the Department of the East. Instead of sending the command 
on one train, the Quartermaster routed the troops on three 
roads. This, of course, was no hardship except that the 
patronage of each road was so insignificant that it did not 
justify the roads in making any provision for the comfort 
and safety of the troops. The headquarters and two com- 
panies left Seattle on the Northern Pacific Railway on the 
evening of the oth of October in three tourist, one Pullman 
and two freight cars, the latter coupled to the train in rear by 
link-and-pin coupling. A baggage car was requested of the 
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company, but was refused because, as alleged by the local 
agent, the contract did not call for it. As no copy of the 
contract was furnished by the Quartermaster, this could not 
be determined, and no time was left to ascertain about it. 
Reasonably good time was made until the train arrived at 
the mountain division near Missoula. There the engineer 
lost his nerve and confessed that he would have to run slow, 
as he had been over this part of the route only twice before, 
each time at night, and the last time about eighteen years 
before. Moreover the train crew had never served on a 
passenger train and he did not know any of them. 

During the night the two freight cars were taken from 
the rear of the train and placed immediately behind the tender, 
and about midnight one of these cars was discovered to be 
on fire. The train was stopped and the fire was extinguished 
by the guard, without any loss of property. At Billings, 
Montana, the freight train crew was taken off and a passenger 
train crew put on. About 12 o'clock that night, when near 
Medora, one of the freight cars was found to be in flames from 
sparks from the engine, nearly all the contents having been 
destroyed before the flames came through the roof and sides. 
The conductor said that the only thing to do was to run as 
fast as possible to the nearest siding, at Gladstone, and cut 
the car out of the train. Gladstone was thirty miles from 
where the fire was discovered, and when the train arrived 
there the car and all its contents were totally destroyed. 

The inferences that may be drawn from these experiences 
are obvious enough. 


* * * * * * * * * * 


In May, 1900, the headquarters, band and two companies 
of the 7th Infantry, about 160 officers and men, and some 
families, were transported from Detroit, Mich., to Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash.—a change of station—by boat and rail. 
The contract was made with a steamboat company at Detroit. 
The transportation requests and a copy of the contract were 
furnished the regimental quartermaster at Detroit. The 
command was moved from Detroit to St. Ignace by lake 
steamer, and from St. Ignace by rail over the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Railway to Duluth. The contract required 
that a speed of twenty-six miles an hour should be made be- 
tween these two points, and that a kitchen car should be at- 
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tached to the train, also that the same train should run through 
to destination, over the N. P. Railway to Portland, Ore. 

The only thing noteworthy about this journey is the very 
satisfactory results obtained from the use of the kitchen car, 
a common baggage car with a cooking range set up midway 
between the side doors. The travel ration for two days was 
taken for the boat trip. On the remainder of the journey by 
rail, the garrison ration was used, and was cooked and served 
almost as regularly and conveniently as if in garrison, 
in consequence of which the usual discomforts and delays of a 
long trip were entirely avoided and the time much diminished. 
Having referred to this in correspondence with a distinguished 
railway manager—Sir William C. Van Horne—I was much 
surprised to learn from him that the kitchen car is a compo- 
nent part of every troop train that is sent out on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and that such cars were used during the 
Riel rebellion, more than twenty years ago; also that the cars 
are provided by the company and have capacity for the 
storage of the subsistence supplies required for 435 men on a 
continuous journey from Halifax to Vancouver, B: C.* 

Fort Cotumsus, N. Y. 


LiguT.-COLONEL FRANK WEsT, 5TH CAVALRY. 


There are no special facilities offered by railroads in the 
United States for the shipment of mounted or other troops. 
Canada has a specially constructed train with cooking arrange- 
ments, and it would be of great benefit to our soldiers if our 
large railroad corporations would have cars with cooking 
arrangements that could be attached to trains carrying troops. 
This convenience would -be clearly beneficial to mounted 
troops, as it would save time at stopping places, when the 
horses are fed and watered. No extra time would be wasted 
in procuring coffee at stations, and the men could get warm 
food, which they seldom do at present. Their living almost 
entirely on the travel ration served cold, which, on a journey 
of several days’ duration, is not a beneficial way of taking 
food. 

The tourist sleepers generally supplied for enlisted men are 
all that could be desired in the way of comfort. 

In the shipment of animals by rail, among the first requisites 
are good, comfortable cars supplied with the air-brake. The 


* For description of commissary car see page 35. 
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Government usually has to take what the railroad officials 
give, which is anything from an antiquated cattle car to a 
second-class horse palace car. Cavalry horses are very val- 
uable animals and should be supplied with the very best kind 
of transportation, first class in every respect, and contracts 
made with the railroad companies should require that kind 
of transportation. 

Having secured the proper cars, the next thing to do is 
to put the horses on board without injuring any of them. 
The quickest and most convenient method is by loading the 
horses into the cars from a platform, several cars standing 
alongside a long platform. Occasionally a horse will refuse to 
enter the car door; when that occurs several men can usually 
push him in; it sometimes becomes necessary to throw a horse 
and drag him in with ropes. 

The horses should be loose in the cars with halters securely 
fastened around the neck, and the horses packed as tightly 
as possible, as they ride better that way. Cars usually 
hold about twenty horses each. Cars with separate stalls and 
with arangéments for feeding and watering are a great con- 
venience and save time in a long journey. 

When a platform cannot be had for loading horses, the 
next best arrangement is the cattle chute so common in 
America. In loading at out-of-the-way places, it sometimes 
becomes necessary to use improvised platforms of baled hay 
or railroad ties. 

A small guard is sent on the train with the horses to see 
that the cars do not catch fire, and that no horses have fallen; 
when a horse is down, he should be forced to get up as soon 
as possible to prevent his being tramped to death. There is 
a constant shower of burning sparks ejected from locomotives 
which burn soft coal, cars frequently catch fire, and the guard 
has to watch for such accidents. No hay or straw should be 
put on the floors of the cars, but sand or earth used to prevent 
slipping. Many cars of horses have been burned by the hay 
catching fire. 

The animals should be fed and watered twice a day, and 
taken off the cars and exercised at least once a day. 

Horses get very nervous while on the cars, do not eat well, 
and lose flesh rapidly. They cannot lie down with safety, 
and get very little rest, are exposed to very strong draughts 
of wind, and are liable to colds. 
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In time of peace it is customary to send a small party of 
men under a commissioned officer with the sections of the trains 
containing the horses, and the balance of the command go 
in advance to destination. This method would not be ad- 
visable in time of war. The command should either be in 
the same section with the horses, or in the rear of them, so 
in case of accident to the horses, the men could go forward to 
assist. It is evidently better for the men and horses to be 
in the same section, so that in case of change of destination or 
break in the track, necessitating disembarkation, the men and 
horses are together. 

Furthermore, when the men and horses are together in 
the same section, there is a great saving of time at stations 
where the horses are watered, as the facilities therefor are 
usually very limited; when a large number of animals all 
arrive at the same time, those that wait until the last are 
unnecessarily delayed, and a great deal of time is wasted. 

On long journeys every possible moment should be saved, 
in order to get the horses off the cars at the end of the journey 
and make the trip as short as possible, to save the horses from 
the unnecessary fatigue and discomfort of traveling. 

The forage is usually carried on the train with the horses 
under charge of the guard. 

Agreements with railroads for carrying mounted troops 
should stipulate that the horses should be taken off for water, 
feeding and exercise at such times as are deemed necessary 
by the commanding officer. 


Major E. BirKHIMER, ARTILLERY CORPS. 


The first thing that will be necessary when we become in- 
volved in a war of great magnitude, such as will test the 
resources of the Government, is to re-enact the statute (Section 
1, chap. 15) of January 31, 1862, placing all telegraph lines, 
their offices and appurtenances, and all railroad lines, offices 
and all property appertaining thereto under military control— 
the personnel made part of the military establishment, subject 
to the Rules and Articles of War. 

That will be a measure preliminary to securing the comfort 
and efficiency of the personnel of the Army during railroad 
transportation, and speed in despatch of all attendant business. 
It will lay the foundation for placing the military and the 
railroads en rapport. 
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The idea is not to confiscate private property; but, when 
war intervenes, private interests must yield to the public 
weal. The requirements of industry and commerce are then 
subordinate to strategic considerations. It is a case where 
some one must rule : the voice of someone must be determinative 
beyond dispute: in war that voice must be the military. 

One of the essentials is to develop a system by which 
the military and railroads will work together in war. This 
must be definitely decided upon during peace, if confusion 
is to be avoided, when it would be fatal. It is a work to which 
the newly-created General Staff will no doubt address itself. 
Nothing more need be said about it here. 

There is very little in the way of authoritative prescription 
in our service regulating transportation by rail. The artillery 
is better off in this respect than the rest of the Army. Both 
the drill regulations, field artillery and the heavy artillery 
manuals set out good, practical rules on this subject, which, 
though extremely limited, will, if followed carefully, contribute 
greatly to the comfort of all animal life and the orderly carrying 
of material. 

The paucity of official literature on this subject is sur- 
prising. One would expect to find in the Quartermaster’s 
Manual extended and carefully thought-out rules for rail 
transportation, but they are not there. Our surprise is less 
perhaps because of the same omission concerning subsistence 
of troops traveling by rail in the Subsistence Manual, yet here 
again the omission, likewise, is to be remarked. These omis- 
sions should be supplied with all diligence and care. If our 
infantry and cavalry are to be transported by rail it is not 
known where the officers would go for instruction as to details 
that would be of binding efficacy. In this respect sea transpor- 
tation is much better thought out and its efficient conduct 
provided for. 

In any scheme of Army railroad transportation certain fea- 
tures are so fundamental that they should be provided for at 
all hazards: 

1—The orderly arrangement of everything to the minutest 
detail. This is necessary to prevent confusion. It necessi- 
tates marking all cars, so that their contents are known at a 
glance. The assignment of certain organizations or material 
to each car, with appropriate record kept for easy reference of 
proper authority. The officers from highest to lowest must go 
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along with the troops, each officer in his appointed place, and 
the commander must see to it that by frequent inspections 
all animal life is rendered as comfortable as possible, and the 
material kept in such condition and stored in such manner as 
will enable it to he used in the most efficient manner and upon 
quickest demand. All this is easy when the proper pace has 
been set. 

2—Sufficient supplies of all kinds to meet animal wants, 
whether these appertain to the quartermaster, commissary, 
medical or other department, must accompany the command 
to last until other sources can be drawn upon. This includes, 
of course, the requisite ammunition to enable the troops to 
meet the enemy. 

It would be wise to make the subject of transportation of 
troops by rail a part of the curriculum in the service of schools. 
It would be in line with many other practical subjects there 
taught. Moreover, during our peace marches, joint manoeu- 
vers, etc., it wisely could be made a feature of practical in- 
struction; and pointedly gather from the incidents of trans- 
portation to and from the theater of concentration all the 
benefits derivable from that railroad experience. The duty 
of making a report thereon should devolve on some competent 
officer, and the official account of the maneuvers should not 
be exclusively of sham battles, but take in the beneficial 
incidents of the rail transportation of the troops and supplies. 
Thus in so far as possible would we, in this particular, in peace 
be preparing for war. 

The handling the railroad problem in war will demand that 
the military system be appropriately organized. The railroad 
will furnish the material, the problem will be wisely to utilize it. 

This will require a chief military railroad supervisor at each 
Army headquarters, and one assistant chief for each corps, 
and such subordinates as may be found requisite. The 
general plan should be arranged beforehand. Another feature, 
when the lines are exposed to the enemy’s raids will be their 
guarding and maintenance. For this purpose a good defensive 
system of block-houses re-enforced by earthworks should be 
constructed. This being accomplished the defense of such rail- 
road lines can be entrusted to troops of an inferior grade to 
those who by preference are selected to march to meet the 
enemy in line of battle. While during our Civil War it was by 
no means universal to have an inferior grade of troops guarding 
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our lines, still it was common to have convalescents there, 
and also short-term troops. The Germans, in France, during 
1870-71, guarded ther immense system of railroads by landwehr 
troops—a species of trained reserves. 

The recent order organizing the General Staff expressly 
retains to staff corps and departments their old-time initiative 
and responsibility in the transaction of their current business. 
It would appear, therefore, eminently appropriate that the 
Quartermaster and Commissary departments should furnish 
the service and have published in their respective manuals 
full regulations governing the details of transporting and sub- 
sisting troops by rail. It is doubtful if in any one particular 
these two departments could render the Army a service more 
important or that would be more highly appreciated. 


III.—THE RAILWAY OFFICIAL. 


Str VAN Horne, 
PRESIDENT CANADIAN Paciric Raitway Co. 


J take pleasure in sending as requesteda plan of the kitchen 
cars we use on the Canadian Pacific Railway with troop trains. 
As to the car itself I can hardly add any information to that 
which is shown on the plan, but there are two or three points in 
connection with the management of the troop trains which may 
be of interest. For the transportation of troops for long dis- 
tances we use what we call colonist sleeping cars, with wooden 
seats curved somewhat to fit the body, and made to draw out 
like Pullman seats to make sleeping berths. There are also 
upper berths, and the berths both upper and lower are wide 
enough for two men, and therefore each section affords seating 
and berth capacity for four men. There are boxes under the 
seats as in Pullman cars, and the upper berth space affords 
room for mattresses, blankets, etc. A narrow table, something 
like the table of a dining car, is provided for each section both 
for meals and for games between meals. Each car is provided 
with two water closets, two lavatories and ample water tanks. 
Each car carries from fifty-six to sixty men. Five hundred 
men with a proportionate number of officers and their arms 
and baggage are readily carried in one train, which we make 
up by placing the necessary baggage cars next to the locomo- 
tive, followed by nine colonist sleeping cars; behind these 
comes the commissary car, and at the rear is a first-class 
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sleeping car with accommodations for twenty-four officers, 
including a state-room for the commanding officer. In the 
kitchen car the rations are made up in baskets, cans and buck- 
ets for each car, and by a simple arrangement of details from 
each car to bring the rations from the commissary car in 
their turn, the rations are very quickly distributed. We have 
found it easy to feed five hundred men in thirty-five minutes. 
Potatoes are boiled in bags of netting, each bag containing the 
required number for each car. This enables the potatoes 
to be quickly taken from the boilers and sent forward without 
loss or damage; and there are some other little expedients in 
the management of the kitchen for convenience and for the 
saving of time which will suggest themselves. One of the 
ranges in the commissary car is especially adapted to cooking 
for the officers, being similar to an ordinary dining car range. 
The meals for the officers being served in the opposite direction 
from those of the troops, there is no confusion or inconvenience. 
The character and variety of the meals which can be quickly 
prepared and served by means of these kitchen cars is all that 
could be wished. On long runs it is desirable to fill the water 
tanks and clean up the train and replenish the commissary 
car once each day, and advantage is taken of the stops for 
these purposes to give the men an hour’s exercise. * * 


Mr. M. Trump, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF TRANSPORTATION, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of September 
22 asking how far it is practicable to have desired co-opera- 
tion between the military and railway officers. In my opinion 
it is entirely practicable to have perfect co-operation, with the 
exception that minor details cannot always be anticipated 
and arranged for in advance. When these arise en route or 
immediately prior to the dispatching of troop trains, it is but 
natural that they would be taken care of efficiently in propor- 
tion to the good judgment of both the commanding officers 
and employees of railway companies. Our experience has led 
us to the following conclusions: 

1st. That the present system of requiring competitive bids 
for each organization does not work out as satisfactorily as a 
bid or contract covering such transportation as may be re- 
quested, say for a period of one year, such bids to specify in 
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printed form the general regulations relative to transporta- 
tion. 

2d. That the regulations should permit railway companies 
to designate the weight of trains and the make-up in accord- 
ance with the time required for movement. In submitting 
requests for transportation the contracting officers should 
specify approximately the weight and bulk of impedimenta, 
number of horses, artillery wagons, etc., with such sleeping 
cars or coaches as may be necessary. In the case of small 
detachments, officers should travel in the same cars with the 
enlisted men instead of separate cars, one officer in direct com- 
mand of each company and traveling in the same car with 
the company. It is presumed that regimental officers would 
not require separate cars, unless there were sufficient of them 
to make a fair carload. 

In moving troops in coaches, it is recommended that a 
uniform regulation should be established allowing each man 
one seat, except for long distance movement, when other 
arrangements would probably have to be made. 

Rates having been arranged for covering all movements for 
a specified period, further arrangements should be made direct 
between the contracting officer and the proper transportation 
officer of the railway companies. The completed arrange- 
ments should be properly tabulated in manifold, and copies 
properly signed distributed to all interested parties; one copy 
in the hands of the railway company to accompany the troops 
and trains over each railway and a copy furnished to the 
contracting officer and commanding officer. 

Baggage, if any, should be accompanied by a proper way- 
bill showing the nature of contents of cars, organization to 
which it belongs, point of origin and destination, and state 
whether to be moved individually or in connection with 
troops. 

The same arrangement should apply to all cars of supplies. 

It is further recommended that commanding officers should 
inspect the equipment furnished a reasonable time before the 
hour of departure, so that in case any change is necessary no 
delay will ensue. 

It is further recommended that commanding officers 
should make out and deliver to the railway company a way- 
bill showing the initials and numbers of all cars of baggage, 
horses, etc., giving the number of horses and number of men 
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transported, retaining one copy for the use of the United 
States Auditor’s department. 

The above recommendations are made to apply to regular 
or well organized movements, and probably would not apply 
in all cases of emergency movements. Railway companies as 
a rule give their best efforts to the movement of troops, and 
make every effort to provide for their transportation in a suit- 
able and proper manner to meet all the requirements. 

If uniform regulations are blocked out by the military and 
these regulations are made a part of the contract, and if com- 
manding officers will outline exactly what they want under 
the contract, I do not anticipate that any railway company 
will have any difficulty in performing its part in a satisfactory 
manner. 


Nors—Tws Jour RNAL acknowledges the courtesy of Mr. G. W. Daniels, G. P. A., N. Y. Central 
& H.R. R. Co., for the use of plates illustrating the ‘‘Tourist Car’’ used by that railroad 
in transporting troops. 
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THE ISLAND OF SAMAR AND THE CAPTURE OF 
LUKBAN. 


By Captain PETER E. TRAUB, stu U. S. Cavatry. 


SAmar in 1900 by six companies of American 
troops there was very little opposition dis- 
played by the insurgents; and, as there were 
other and more important islands to be sub- 
dued, but slight attention was shown by the 
American authorities to affairs in Sd4mar. 

General Vicente Lukban, a Tagalo, and native of Daet in 
the North Camarines province of Southern Luzon, was assigned 
by Aguinaldo to the command of the Eastern group of the 
Visayan Islands, and he at once made preparations for the 
active campaign that he knew the Americans would wage 
against him sooner or later in Sdmar. 

In its travels made for the purpose of establishing Civil 
Government, the Civil Commission stopped at the town of 
Catbalogan, the principal place on the island. Their prospect- 
ive arrival had been heralded as much as possible, and in 
consequence, the presidentes and princtpales of afew neighboring 
towns came to meet Mr. Taft and to listen to the advanced 
ideas of civil government intended for their prosperity and 
future happiness. 

Catbalogan is nearly surrounded and completely com- 
manded by high hills within a few hundred yards of the town. 
It was the usual thing each night for the insurgents to fire 
into the town from these hills. They did not forego their 
“shoot’”’ the night before the Civil Commission arrived. The 
next day, when the presidentes and principales asked for the 
ballot, Judge Taft in an impassioned speech, told them that 
they needed bullets and that they would get them as soon as 
he returned to Manila. He kept his word and the active 
campaign in Sdmar began. 

The northern portion of the island is a great natural rice- 
producing country. The remainder of the island produces 
hemp of a fine quality eagerly sought after by traders, repre- 
sented in all the large towns by such English firms as Warner, 
Barnes & Co. and Smith, Bell & Co. 
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As it was with the insurgent General Belarmino in Albay 
province, so it was with Lukban in SAdmar—there was money 
and lots of money in it for him to keep up the insurrection. 
The insurgents (practically every man, woman, and child on 
the island was an insurgent) had large and numerous store- 
houses of rice in the north country as their food supply. In 
the remainder of the island they would cut the hemp or compel 
whole barrios of men to go out into the fields and mountains to 
cut it for them, carry it to the coast ports, sell it to the com- 
mercial firms, and divide the proceeds—the lion’s share falling 
to the General, the ordinary ‘tao’’ being or having to be satis- 
fied with little or nothing. 

Owing to the pacification of Northern Luzon, officially 
announced on May 19, 1901, additional troops which could 
now be spared were hastened to Sdmar. General Hughes, 
commanding the Department of the Visayas took the field 
in person with Headquarters at Calbdéyog near the mouth of 
the Gandara River, and soon made his presence felt. He 
stationed troops at strategic points along the important 
streams of the north and west,—streams that form the only 
highways to the otherwise inacessible interior. He closed 
the ports and maintained effective patrols by means of the 
small gunboats. In a short time he destroyed the insurgent 
storehouses of rice and drove the insurgents themselves from 
their old haunts at Blanca Aurora and Matuguinao on the 
Gandara river. 

Samar needed the undivided attention of at least one 
general; and, as General Hughes had all of the Visayan 
Islands under his control, and, as some of them, notably 
Cebit and Bohol, were still unruly, General Jacob Smith was 
assigned to command the Sixth Separate Brigade made up of 
Leyte and Samar. 

Leyte and Sdmar form naturally one command, as they 
are practically one island separated only by the narrow 
tortuous San Judnico Straits, across which a barote could 
skim in a few minutes. 

Leyte was under civil government, but the insurgents there 
were very numerous and afforded material help to their 
brethern in Sdmar. This help had first to be cut off and 
General Smith did it in a thorough manner by his effectual 
policing, day and night, of the San Judnico Straits. 

The campaign was pushed with great vigor all around the 
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island resulting in many contacts with the enemy but princi- 
pally at long range,—the insurgents usually firing a few shots 
from distant, almost inaccessible positions, and then vanishing 
into the brush. 

The massacre of Company C, gth Infantry, at Balangiga, 
in September, 1901, the early dawn attack at Camp Gandara, 
the bolo rush at Dap Dap, the harrowing march of the Marines 
from Lanang, on the east coast to Basey on the south coast, 
drew all attention to SA4mar, pushed Lukban into great promi- 
nence, and made his capture or destruction the objective of the 
whole campaign. Could he be captured, it was considered 
by the authorities that he might be made use of in bringing 
about a complete surrender of the insurgent forces in SAmar. 

In August, 1901, Captain Jackson of the First Infantry, 
surprised Lukban at Del Rosairo, capturing his wife and other 
natives. Lukban afterwards admitted, that but for the 
fortunate discharge of firearms, he himself would then and 
there have been made prisoner. He escaped through a 
window, and, although he was reported wounded, escaped 
unhurt, 

Every hiking officer was on the lookout for Lukban. In 
the midnight snatches of sleep in the malarial jungle many a 
dream of success would awaken the youngsters with a start, 
only to find the dreary reality still staring them in the face. 

It was reserved for a brave officer of the Philippine Scouts, 
First Lieutenant Alphonse Strebler, to perform the feat; and 
the way he accomplished it will ever remain a credit to him 
and to all who accompanied him on the expedition. 

An open, uniformed enemy in the heart of his antagonist’s 
country, Lieutenant Strebler conducted his expedition in a 
remarkably cool, intelligent, and courageous manner. 

As in the capture of Aguinaldo the Macabebees played the 
all-important part so in the capture of Lukban the Visayans 
deserve all possible praise. To have captured either general 
under the circumstances, without the aid of these native 
troops, would have been absolutely impossible. In both 
instances the Macabebees and the Visayans proved faithful, 
thoroughly reliable, and brave; let us remember these two 
bright instances when we recall the treacherous Malay charac- 
ter of the ordinary Tagalo. 

From a military standpoint the two captures were equally 
successful, although that of Aguinaldo, from his exalted rank 
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was the more important. He was the Generalissimo, Lukban 
simply one of his generals. Still Sdmar had assumed big 
proportions in the minds of the American authorities and the 
American people; and, as Lukban’s capture brought about the 
pacification of the Island and exerted a powerful influence for 
peace in the neighboring islands, Lieutenant Strebler’s success 
is at all events a close second to that attained by General 
Funston. 

The First Regiment, U. S. Infantry did a great deal of 
hard work in the Island of S4mar, and one of its many ex- 
cellent officers, Capt. George Bell, Jr., now Major 15th Infantry, 
was in command of the troublesome district of Laguan. It 
could not have been under a better commander—his in- 
telligent distribution of troops, his tireless energy, his good 
judgment, had a great deal to do with making the capture 
of Lukban possible. 

‘ On the 30th of November, 1901, the 39th Company of 
Philippine Scouts, Visayans, commanded by Lieutenant 
Strebler, took station at the town of Lagudn, situated at the 
southern end of a small island off the north coast of Sdmar, 
opposite the mouth of the Catubig River. 

In the latter part of January and early part of February, 
1902, Captain Bell took Lieutenant Strebler and his company 
of Visayans, on a seventeen days’ hike to the interior of 
Samar, and, by means of a guide whom he had brought with 
him from Catbalogan, Captain Bell was able to reach Lukban’s 
old stamping ground near Del Rosario, where he captured 
Lukban’s uniforms, other clothing, and boxes full of cor- 
respondence. From information then and there received 
Captain Bell determined that as soon as the Visayans should 
be in condition to take the field again, Lieutenant Strebler 
should make an independent attempt to find Lukban. 

Lukban had been a general on the jump for some time and 
his actual whereabouts was more or less guess-work. Captain 
Bell believed Lukban to be in the vicinity of Tamay on the 
Bacod or Carolina river, and, everything being in readiness 
on February 11, he gave Lieutenant Strebler orders to take the 
field and get Lukban. 

Strebler carefully selected his men, taking only those whose 
feet were least sore, and, at 6.30 a. M,. February 12, with a 
column composed of forty natives of his own scout company, 
one corporal and eight privates of Company B, First Infantry, 
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one private of the Hospital Corps, four white scouts and 
seventy native burden-bearers carrying fifteen days’ rations, 
he left Laguan on the government steam launch “Comillas”’ 
and steamed up the Cattibig River to Tagabiran where he 
arrived at ten o'clock at night. Here he disembarked his 
command and at five the next morning started on his march 
through the jungle. 

It is impossible for anyone not familiar with the interior 
of the Island of Sdmar to form any conception of the great 
natural difficulties of the terrain; a trackless jungle cleft by 
fearful mountain gorges that have to be crossed by means of 
ropes, or by letting one’s self down hundreds of feet clutching 
the “ bejuco”’ vines and climbing up on the other side with the 
same uncertain support; deep, rapid streams winding amidst 
forbidding mountains, widespreading morasses and rice and 
mangrove swamps. Add to these the springtraps, the hidden 
pitfalls, the tons upon tons of rocks and logs that the mere 
pulling of a string lets loose upon the weary, toiling column 
ascending the only possible approach, the fearful tropic sun 
the drenching rain for days at a time, the ambushed foe, ready 
to rise like phantoms from the jungle and, after one bold 
stroke with dagger or bolo, to vanish whence they came, and 
last, but by no means least, that loathsome curse, the “‘/éiatok”’ 
or leech burrowing its way into every accessible part of a 
man’s body and drawing his life’s blood away at a hundred 
pores,—add all these together, and a fair idea may be had of 
what is in store for the campaigner in the country of the 
Samaritans, in a single hike. 

The following account is compiled mainly from Lieutenant 
Strebler’s own narrative. Leading from Tagabiran is a faint 
trail to a sitio called Sag-od on the Sag-od River; this trail 
was followed until 7 A.M., when one of the men of Company 
B, 1st Infantry, stepped into a Karang-Kadang. The bamboo 
stake penetrated through his shoe and left foot making him 
useless for further hiking, so two other privates were detailed 
to take the injured man back to the steam launch at Tagabiran. 
At five that evening camp was made on the right bank of the 
Jopili River. At daybreak the next morning, February 13, 
Lieutenant Strebler resumed his march and by seven he had 
arrived near the falls of the Cattbig River; here the river 
changes direction from due east to due north; from the falls 
to its head it is known as the Sag-od. The whole party 
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crossed the Sag-od on a rope and struck into the mountains 
between this river and the barrio of San José or Buan. After 
three hours march the guide suddenly declared that they were 
on the wrong trail. This necessitated a return march to the 
Sag-od where the rest of the day was spent scouting along its 
banks and the mountains in search of a trail. The column 
encamped that night on the banks of the Sag-od where it was 
rejoined by one of the scouting parties under Sergeant Pedro 
Lora, who stated that his guide had found the place from 
which he had started a month previous in company with 
Modisto, one of Lukban’s guides. 

Early the next morning, February 14, the column again 
struck into the mountains over a trail indicated only here and 
there by a broken twig or leaf. At noon, the advance guard 
captured three men, seven women, and ten children, living in 
a mountain cave near the dry bed of the Balasbas river. The 
odor of deer meat frying over a fire had put the scouts on 
their track. Camp was made at five that evening on the 
bank of a small mountain stream. 

During February 15, the country traversed was wild and 
inhospitable; the mountains being all of volcanic origin, the 
sharp-pointed honeycombed rocks were hard on the men’s 
feet. From early morning till evening only one small stream 
was encountered that contained any water. 

February 16, the march was continued over the mountains 
to the Yava river and down the Yava, S. E., until, at 1 P.M., 
a small clearing was reached containing three houses. Here 
were captured one man, four women, three children, and a 
basket containing the clothing, uniform, and insignia of Second 
Lieutenant Ponicano Jazmines of the insurrecto army. 

Upon being informed that quite a number of people were 
living in the visita of Yava, Lieutenant Strebler concluded it 
best to halt the column and capture everybody that could be 
gotten. This was necessary as he had to pass through this 
visita on his way to Tamay, where he believed Lukban to be. 
He therefore sent four small scouting parties through the 
surrounding mountains and ravines. 

One of these parties, under Corporal Repasa, did not get 
back until the afternoon of the 17th, having gone, in its 
endeavor to capture the “ Tentente’’ of the visita of Yava, too 
far the evening of the 16th,to be able to return to camp that 
same night. 
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Corporal Repasa reported that he captured the outpost of 
Tentente Antonio at about 6 P.mM., on the 16th, and made him 
lead the way to Antonio’s house. In the dark they were taken 
for insurgent soldiers by the natives of the visita and, by the 
time the Teniente and his people (who lived in six small houses 
in a clearing) recovered from their surprise, they were prisoners 
of Repasa’s squad. One of the natives made a fierce attack 
on Corporal Repasa, who, taken by surprise, dropped his rifle 
and went at his man with bare hands; upon seeing the fight 
between the two men, Corporal Briones went to his comrade’s 
assistance and with the butt of his rifle killed the bolero by 
smashing his skull. 

Corporal Repasa brought with him Tentente of the visita, 
four men, four women, three children, the latest reports of 
insurgent chiefs to Colonel Guevara, including a few recent 
letters from Lukban to Teniente Antonio, and the ordnance 
stamp of Company C, gth U. S. Infantry. 

On the afternoon of the 17th another scouting party 
brought in four men who had in their possession, amongst other 
things, a letter from a “‘ Teniente’’ of a barrio on the upper 
Yava for Colonel Claro Guevara, Lukban’s second in com- 
mand. These four carriers were to deliver their goods to 
Tentente Antonio, who was to forward them to Guevara. 
Upon questioning Antonio he said that Lukban had left 
Tamay about February 1, and had gone to Madarac near 
Matuguinao, where he was supposed to be with Colonel 
Guevara. 

Lieutenant Strebler concluded to go first to Madarac, at 
a distance of three days’ hike southwest of Yava, and try and 
get both Lukban and Guevara together. He accordingly 
started out on the morning of the 18th, with thirty scouts of 
his company, one corporal and four men of Company B, rst 
Infantry, a private of the Hospital Corps, one civilian scout 
and thirty carriers with eight days’ rations; he left ten scouts, 
one private Company B, 1st Infantry, and three civilian scouts, 
under command of Sergeant Tomas Estoliro, with the prisoners 
carriers and the rest of the rations, in camp near the house 
of Tentente Antonio. 

About eleven in the morning, as the advance guard neared 
the entrance of a tunnel through a mountain, a messenger 
emerged from its depths and was at once handed over to 
Lieutenant Strebler. This man had in his possession, a letter 
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from Lukban written on the 16th of February and addressed 
to the Teniente of Yava. The messenger stated that he had 
received the letter the same morning about four from the 
Tentente of Maleju. At last Lieutenant Strebler felt certain 
that he was on the right track and started the column at a 
rapid gait, traveling up and down mountains as fast as they 
could go. At 4 P.M., the advance guard espied an outpost 
about 200 yards ahead—dquickly and silently the men ad- 
vanced through the brush and in a few minutes “ Tentente 
Pedro of Maleju, found himself a prisoner, with his Remington 
and fifty rounds of amunition, though his boy made good 
his escape. Knowing that this man had given Lukban’s 
letter that same morning to the messenger that had been 
captured in the tunnel, Lieutenant Strebler inferred that 
Lukban himself could not be very faraway. Ina few minutes 
he persuaded the Tentenie of Maleju to tell the truth, namely 
that Lukban and his adjutant were on top of a mountain, only 
two hours’ hike from where they then were. Leaving the 
packers and a small guard behind Lieutenant Strebler set out 
at once with the rest of the column and, as fast as the brush 
and rocks permitted, made his way up the mountain, Tentente 
Pedro of Maleju leading the way. No trail of any kind led to 
Lukban’s quarters yet in forty-five minutes time the in- 
defatigable officer and his devoted followers were within fifty 
yards of the place. 

Here Lieutenant Strebler halted his command and sent ten 
men under Sergeant Bayona over the mountain ridge with 
orders to lie down in the brush in front and to the right of the 
three houses that could be discerned in the distance. As 
soon as this detachment were in position, Lieutenant Strebler 
advanced at a run with the rest of the column taking Lukban 
and his secretary completely by surprise. 

When Lukban heard the noise of feet running over the 
coral rock he came to the door with his secretary to whom 
he had just been dictating a letter addressed to Capt. Basilio 
Diaz of Matuguinao. Seeing that escape was impossible he 
descended the bamboo steps to the ground, raising his hands 
and calling “Paz, paz’’ (peace). His secretary and his 
muchacho did likewise. As Lukban stepped to the ground 
Sergeant Pedro Lora took hold of his arm and, turning to 
Lieutenant Strebler, said: ‘‘ Aqui esta,’’ (Here he is). Lukban 
then turned to Lieutenant Strebler and said: “Good after- 
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noon, Lieutenant, I am General Lukban, now your prisoner.”’ 
He then ordered his secretary, First Lieutenant Luciano R. 
Ortiz, to turn over his (Lukban’s) carbine and the lieutenant’s 
revolver, with about twenty-five rounds of ammunition apiece. 
Lieutenant Strebler entered Lukban’s house and took from 
him all his papers, but would allow no one to touch any of his 
property. All he had left were two suits of clothing, one pair 
of shoes, twenty-five pounds of rice and a few camotes (sweet 
potatoes). 

This had been a hard march for the men, as it had rained 
nearly continuously all day long and, although the way lay 
through a rough mountainous country, only three stops of 
but a few minutes each had been made between daybreak and 
five p.m. Thousands of “/imatok’’ covered the trail, and those 
men who had no shoes suffered greatly, the blood running 
freely from their feet and ankles where these leeches fastened 
themselves. 

However, fatigue and pain were forgotten after Lukban’s 
capture. Lukban informed Lieutenant Strebler that a few 
days before, he had ordered Guevara to the east coast and that 
he himself had arrived at the mountain where his capture was 
effected, at three p.m. on the 18th, or about two hours before 
Strebler’s appearance. 

On the morning of the 19th, Lieutenant Strebler started 
on his return march and camped that night at the vtstta of 
Yava where he had left the rest of the force the day before. 

On the 2oth, after dispatching Tentente Pedro of Maleju with 
a letter to Capt. Basilio Diaz, written by Diaz’ wife asking 
him to surrender, Lieutenant Strebler set out from Yava across 
the mountain region. No incident of any kind occurred 
during the return march and on the evening of the 21st the 
column camped again on the left bank of the Sag-od. 

From here Mr. Pickering (brother of Captain Pickering, 
First Infantry) who had accompanied Lieutenant Strebler on 
the expedition, and seven scouts, volunteered to continue the 
march to Tagabiran and from there by barote to Cattibig, to 
notify the commanding officer at that station to have boats at 
Tagabiran, sharp at 11 A.M., February 22. On the minute 
Lieutenant Strebler arrived at Tagabiran and there found 
as prearranged, a detachment of Infantry with the necessary 
barotes. In these he embarked his men and arrived at Catuibig 
where he took the launch “Comillas”’ reaching Lagudn at half 
past nine at night of the same day. 
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The command traversed 180 miles, marching 124, all in 
ten days. The country was mostly wild and mountainous 
with hardly any trail to speak of. Only three days before 
starting on this hike most of Lieutenant Strebler’s men had 
just returned from a seventeen days’ unsuccessful hike after 
Lukban and their feet were in bad condition when they set 
out February 12. Yet the men never complained and were 
always cheerful and eager to obey the commands of their 
Lieutenant. 

One single shot fired would have set at naught all their 
hard work; but neither Corporal Repasa nor Sergeant Briones 
fired that shot although the former was in imminent danger of 
his life when attacked by the bolero. 

The whole detachment, members of Company B, First 
Infantry, as well as the scouts, are deserving of great credit 
for their excellent work, for without their hearty co-operation 
and intelligent execution of the orders of Lieutenant Strebler 
he would never have been able to effect the capture of Lukban. 

On this expedition Sergeant Pedro Lora showed remarkable 
sagacity and energy; his almost superhuman skill as a scout 
and guide enabled the column to find its way across trackless 
mountains. He was rewarded with a second lieutenantcy in 
his scout company, his commission bearing the date of April 
2, 1902. 

Lukban was sent to Catbalogan. He never failed to bear 
witness to the fine treatment accorded him by his captor. 


A KRISS with which insurgent made attack on Corporal Repasa 
battle of Anting-Anting, attached to string in scabbard. 
The boleros of Samar believed if they carried this charm 

they could not be killed. 
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THE IDEAL SUBALTERN. 


By First LIEUTENANT ROWLAND S. PIKE, 11TH U. S. 
INFANTRY. 


the mother of the company.’’ This compari- 
son, made by one of the instructors at the 
Staff College, prompted the mental query: 
“What is the relation of the Lieutenant to 

: such a family?’’ The answer would of course 
depend upon the company considered, and would range from 
the ‘“‘spoiled child’’ to the “stepson,’’ perhaps. 

The real position and duties of the subaltern must of 
necessity depend largely upon the ideas of his company com- 
mander, for the two must get along; and, as commonly ex- 
pressed, the junior will do the “ getting along.”’ 

However, should every captain in the army be consulted 
on the subject of an ideal subaltern, it is quite probable that 
as many different opinions would be obtained as there are 
captains in the service. The lieutenant who suits one captain 
in every respect, may be just the kind to displease some other 
company commander. In one company his duties might be 
limited to ‘taking reveille,’’ carrying messages to the first 
sergeant, and trailing along in the file-closers at drill; while 
in another organization he might have full charge, and be 
required to tell the captain “how it happened,’’ once a week 
only, at Saturday morning inspection. 

Many and various are the mental conceptions of perfec- 
tion in every office or position; but nevertheless it is highly 
proper that a young man who has chosen his vocation and 
entered upon his career, should conceive, for himself, an ideal 
towards which his constant efforts may be directed. In the 
military life he must consider the experience of his seniors, 
his own sense of right, and the best interests of the service. 

The soldier youngster is ambitious; the history and system 
of the army direct him forward; there is no retrograde move- 
ment; he must either advance in regular order, or faster, or 
else get out. Naturally he looks towards the glories of war 
and the general’s star; but he must not overshoot. The 
idle subaltern’s schemes for maneuvering an army corps will 
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avail nothing if he is not getting the best possible work out 
of his platoon, or doing his very best in every detail of his 
daily duty. The ability to exercise large command may be 
of an entirely different order from that required of a good 
subaltern; but faithful and conscientious performance of 
duty is essential in both positions. Every good lieutenant 
will not become a successful general, even if opportunity does 
arrive; but our generals of history, if lieutenants at all seem 
to have been good ones. 

Having passed the examination as to his mental, moral 
and physical qualifications, the first consideration demanding 
the attention of the young officer is education. From the 
first and throughout his career he must learn. 

The graduate of the Military Academy has an advantage 
over the man from the ranks or from civil life. It would 
indeed be an unfortunate condition if men, who from boyhood 
have been given a special military education, in the best 
system the government could maintain, were not the best 
fitted for duty as army officers. Therefore the idea suggests 
itself, that in self-defense young officers who have not had the 
benefit of this special education should make themselves 
familiar with the course of study pursued at the Academy 
and so far as possible supply their own deficiencies by study 
along that line. 

But, whether from the Military Academy, civil life, or the 
ranks, the education so far is only elementary, and forms 
only the foundation for future progress. No matter how 
much college education or how much practical service he has 
had, the army officer still has more to learn. 

General Sherman, while a lieutenant of artillery, stationed 
at Fort Moultrie, S. C., in 1844, took up the study of law. In 
writing to a friend at the time, he said: ‘I have no idea of 
making the law a profession—by no means; but as an officer 
of the army it is my duty and interest to be prepared for any 
situation that fortune or luck may offer. It is for this alone 
that I prepare and not for professional practice.’’ It is quite 
fair to infer that his success was in part due to this constant 
preparedness for any emergency. Certainly in no position in 
life is one called upon to be more resourceful than in that 
of an army officer. Says John Ruskin: “ Your knowledge of a 
wholesome herb may involve the feeding of an army; an 
acquaintance with an obscure point in geography the success 
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of the campaign. Never waste an instant’s time therefore; 
the sin of idleness is a thousand-fold greater in you than in 
other youths; for the fates of those who would one day be 
under your command hang upon your knowledge ; lost moments 
now will be lost lives then, and every instant which you care- 
lessly take to play you buy with blood.” 

Application is the key to many mysteries and will open 
up the most difficult subjects. Some are gifted with brighter 
and quicker minds than others, but application may be ac- 
quired. Even the dull-minded win out eventually by keeping 
everlastingly at it. 

Our ideal subaltern knows, absolutely, his drill, company 
paper work and army regulations, especially the interior 
economy of the company. He must know these to retain the 
respect of even the enlisted men as well as that of his superiors. 

He must know the weapon of his branch of the service; 
must not only know how to use it, but must know when it is 
in perfect condition and how to keep it so. The men soon 
learn the extent of a company officer’s knowledge of arms and 
equipage, and the condition of these at inspection has a direct 
connection with the standard required by the inspecting 
officer. A careless inspection on one morning will invariably 
result in a careless preparation of quarters and equipment on 
the following morning. The officer must be sure of the best 
way to clean the rifle, pack the lockers, make down the bunks, 
and the hundreds of other details of the soldier’s work, and he 
must require every time that they be done well. 

Having made himself perfectly familiar with the ordinary 
routine duties of his office, he should cultivate systematic 
habits, so that when directed to perform a service, no matter 
how trifling, he will instinctively decide upon a definite plan 
of action and proceed methodically to its completion. 

The soldier should be proud of and devoted to his pro- 
fession, and should stimulate these sentiments by a carefully 
selected course of reading in military history. It is assumed 
that every officer has a general knowledge of history, but 
something deeper is necessary. The extent of such study 
should be limited only by the time available for it; but first 
the young American officer should get an intimate acquaintance 
with the military characters of his own country. He ought 
by all means, to read the memoirs, biographies, campaigns, 
etc., of such men as Generals Grant, Sherman, Lee and Jackson. 
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They were of his kind; as subalterns they had similar trials; 
these console him, while their successes in the profession 
inspire him. 

The subjects prescribed in the post and service schools are 
essential to the officer’s education, and even if there were no 
examinations he should not content himself with a superficial 
knowledge of them. The successful lawyer or surgeon keeps 
well up with his profession, and there is no reason why the 
soldier should lag in his. The best of books on military sub- 
jects are now available at nominal cost, and the ordinary 
routine duty always leaves some spare time for study and 
experiment. Why be content with a mere idea of the theory 
of military topography, if even some good, hard, practical 
work will enable one to make a fair road or position sketch, 
and read correctly a contoured map? A few practical ex- 
periments will impress indelibly upon the mind the ordinary 
methods of field engineering, while personal experience, care- 
ful observation of successful methods, and a close study of 
human nature, are the best guides for organization and dis- 
cipline. In time of war the professional soldier must be 
depended upon almost entirely to perform all of these im- 
portant duties. 

As a public officer, even the subaltern is expected to know 
the law, at least military and constitutional law. An interest- 
ing and very satisfactory way to study these subjects is to 
follow carefully the cases brought to one’s notice through 
the courts martial or the press, and to look up at once the 
law and precedents for such cases. 

The periodical camps, practice marches and field ma- 
neuvers should be taken seriously, and every effort should be 
made to get the greatest possible amount of good out of them. 

These and many other subjects demand the attention of 
the military man; still others are valuable to him, and should 
not be neglected. But, whenever an officer finds he has a 
special aptitude for any particular science which may be of 
use to the service, he owes it to himself and to the army to 
put forth his best efforts in that direction. This is a day of 
specialists. Men spend their whole lives in constant efforts 
to accomplish certain purposes, and many of our most useful 
and illustrious characters are men of this class. Although 
required to be proficient in the performance of many duties 
of various kinds, the officer who devotes his life to the mastery 
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of some particular feature of his work, will eventually dis- 
tinguish himself and benefit the service. 

It is not only necessary that an officer should have a 
thorough knowledge of his duties, but that he should possess 
the ability to impart that knowledge to others. With some 
men this is a natural faculty, but with others it must be 
acquired by patient and persistent practice. Each time 
before attempting to instruct his subordinates in any duty 
the subaltern should go over the subject carefully, determine 
the simplest method of instruction, and be prepared to answer 
without hesitation any relevant question. In this connection 
the force of example should be considered as an important 
factor. Neatness, promptness and thoroughness can hardly 
be expected of enlisted men, if company officers are careless of 
their own personal appearances or indifferent to even their 
most unimportant duties. 

A lieutenant’s relation to the enlisted man is always that 
of a superior, but he should be interested in everything that 
contributes to the contentment of the soldier, for upon this 
depends greatly the efficiency of the company. He is re- 
quired to exercise authority with firmness, kindness and 
justice, and no exceptions are to be made. No offence should 
pass unnoticed, but the offender should be promptly reproved 
or punished as the occasion demands. Nagging is to be 
avoided; it does not punish, but only keeps the recipient in 
bad temper, while a set of charges will usually bring him 
promptly to his senses. 

The American soldier, as compared to the European, is 
proud and sensitive; and while it is necessary that he be 
obedient and respectful to his superiors in the military service, 
it does not follow that his spirit should be broken or his position 
made menial. He should be given every consideration to 
which he is entitled; his salute should always be carefully 
acknowledged in the prescribed manner, and his interests as a 
soldier should be guarded by his company officers. 

It is highly desirable that soldiers be so trained as to 
render their best services willingly for any officers under whose 
command they may come, but it is a fact, and most naturally 
so, that they as a rule put forth their best efforts only when 
commanded by officers of their own organizations who know 
them individually, look out for their comfort in camps and 
garrison, encourage their amusements and sports, visit them 
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when they are sick in the hospital, and who always manifest 
an interest in their welfare. 

To study each man’s character and learn his capabilities 
and weaknesses are certainly duties of an officer serving with 
a company. The soldier away from home and friends is 
easily influenced, and it rests largely with his company officers 
to see that he is influenced in the right direction. 

Friendship between captain and lieutenant makes company 
duty pleasanter for both; but undue familiarity will sooner 
or later bring trouble to the junior. The lieutenant’s position 
in regard to his captain is purely subalternate, and this he 
should never forget, no matter how near the age or rank of 
the two officers. He is to obey all orders and instructions 
cheerfully and thoroughly without regard to his own ideas. 
The best way to have a bad order rescinded is to carry it out 
to the letter. Complaints and criticisms do not help matters, 
but are unmilitary and unmanly. Nothing can be more 
gratifying to a company commander than that his lieutenants 
are competent; that they have the best interest of his company 
at heart; are working continually for its improvement; and 
that they obey his instructions thoroughly and uncomplain- 
ingly at all times. He soon estimates their worth to the 
service, and his opinion generally fixes the subaltern’s stand- 
ing at regimental headquarters and higher. 

The army officer must be a gentleman, must cultivate those 
habits which improve him mentally and morally, and avoid 
those which decrease his self-respect and impair his efficiency. 
He should treat his associates in the service with courtesy and 
respect, and insist upon similar treatment. 

Social obligations should be promptly attended to, and 
the customs of the service regarded as law. 

While no one can be perfect in this or any other profession, 
it is believed that the subaltern who most nearly approaches 
this standard will not only enjoy the satisfaction of duty well 
done, but will also merit that high reward of a soldier—the 
approbation of his commanding officer. 


Fr. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, 
April, 1903. 
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MILITARY GRAPHICS. 


By Cotonet CHARLES W. LARNED, U. S. Army, 
Proressor U. S. MiLitary ACADEMY. 


SECOND PAPER. 
FIELD RECONNAISSANCE—MILITARY SKETCHING. 


VERY admirable paper in the February num- 
ber of the Fournal of the Royal United Service 
Institution by Lieut.-Colonel E. S. Heard, 
on Military Freehand Drawing, has attracted 
well deserved attention both to itself and to 
the general subject of Military Graphics and 

Reconnaissance. This paper harks back to two others by 

Lieutenant Lefebvre, of the French Infantry, published in 

the September and October numbers of the Yournal des 

Science Militaire for 1901, of which it is mainly a translation 

accompanied by some excellent prefatory and explanatory 

remarks. 

An extremely interesting set of military field sketches was 
published some years ago by F. C. von H., of the Austrian 
Army, presenting many of the battle fields of the Franco- 
Prussian war with great skill and fidelity, coupled with 
extreme simplicity of execution; and as an example of clear, 
comprehensive, and purely military field sketching they are 
very satisfactory and effective. These two examples of the 
art by French and Austrian officers, respectively, present 
strongly marked characteristics, and differ in the essential 
feature of the use of shade—the Frenchman prefering outline 
alone, while the Austrian makes freeuseof shade. The national 
genius shows in this, and a comparison of the work of the two 
will, I think, fully justify the first both as to clearness and 
intelligibility; while as to simplicity and facility of execution 
there can be no doubt whatever as to its superiority. As a 
matter of fact the method of F. C. von H. is possible only to 
an officer possessed of much technical skill, while that of 
Lieutenant Lefebvre is susceptible of clear explanation to and 
ultimate accomplishment by any one possessed of fair intelli- 
gence and rudimentary graphical ability. 

In supplementing these capital essays by some comments 
and addenda, I bear in mind the only criticism to which they 
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seem to be subject—a criticism which, while in no way de- 
rogating from their superlative merit, is important from the 
standpoint of the beginner to whom the whole field is tabula 
rasa. I mean the fact that they presuppose the ability on 
the part of the student to make the drawings indicated, and 
the possession of elementary training in outline drawing. 
The protagonist in this case as in the other is a man of a very 
high order of pictorial facility, and each and all of the simple 
and apparently rough sketches given in his text shows a 
master hand and an acute perception in control. They are 
the shorthand memoranda of a trained intelligence, and like 
all shorthand data, imply the prerequisite knowledge of the 
language of expression. In one other regard also they need 
supplementing. The European landscape is from the military 
standpoint in many features quite different from our own. 
These differences are both natural and artificial and are 
exceedingly important in their bearing upon strategical and 
tactical questions. The chief natural difference lies in the 
prevalence of mountain ranges behind our whole fighting 
littoral and hinterland, and the character of the resulting 
river and drainage areas. The next natural difference lies 
in the relatively vast areas of wild forest land. The artificial 
differences consist first, in our great inferiority in the matter 
of roads both in number and character; second, in the relative 
sparseness of our population, and the greater intervals between 
towns and cities; third, in the greater amount of culture and 
developed open in the European landscape. 

Europe is the field of the civilization of over twenty 
centuries now at its culmination. Its surface compared to 
that of Americais asa cultivated estateto a partly wild country 
heath. It has no unknown regions; its immense areas, 
denuded of forest, have been cultivated for ages in vineyards, 
orchards and gardens; its network of roads are laid out with 
precision, and are marked by unending lines of regular shade 
trees; and throughout the greater portion of its extent one 
is never out of sight of more or less extensive groups of build- 
ings; fortifications, new and old; extensive walls, masonry 
bridges and aqueducts, and all the countless structures of an 
old and vigorous civilization. In addition, excellent top- 
ographical maps of all scales are available; a great portion 
of its landscape has been pictorially presented, and its principal 
regions are familiar to a large number of its inhabitants. «| 
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In the United States, on the contrary, the opposite con- 
ditions generally prevail, except in very limited areas, and 
our landscape is characterized by an absence of most of the 
conditions which make it artificially defined, accentuated, 
and formally laid out. The prevalence of forests is a quality 
which alone makes its clear pictorial rendering more difficult, 
and demands in the sketch a somewhat different treatment. 
All of these dissimilarities not only make the landscape less 
easy of definite and conventianal rendering, but at the same 
time very greatly increase the importance of the military 
sketch and map. If to the foregoing is added the marked 
superiority, both in extent and quality, of graphical education 
throughout the leading Continental nations, it will be evident 
that to such a subject as military freehand sketching the 
approach is a much less easy and natural progress here than 
there; and therefore, an analysis such as is presented by 
Lieutenant Lefebvre appeals at once to a much larger and 
more sympathetic audience abroad than in America. 

I cannot forbear a word or two regarding the immense 
superiority of the graphical training universally given in the 
educational systems of France, Germany and Austria over 
that generally undertaken in our own. Not only is drawing 
in its various branches required in technical and industrial 
schools; but in the primary schools and in the gymnasia, and 
as a feature of entrance examinations it is insisted upon. 
In Germany the universality and high grade of graphical 
instruction in all schools has long since been a matter of 
enthusiastic comment, and not many years ago one of our 
own consuls wrote a vigorous and elaborate report upon the 
degree of its perfection, and its immense influence in the 
industrial development of the country in all branches of 
manufactures and art. In a corresponding degree many 
of the officers of their armies bring to their profession a 
trained eye and graphical skill which increases their powers 
of observation and capacity for professional usefulness many 
fold; and in general, there is a basis of previous preparation 
that simplifies and renders much more rapid and effective 
the instruction in all branches of military graphics. 

In the present paper I do not purpose to go over the 
ground so ably covered by Colonel Heard and Lieutenant 
Lefebvre. In everything they have touched upon they leave 
little to be desired, and the student cannot do better than to 
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master every detail of the elementary instruction there given. 
I shali content myself with presenting some considerations 
regarding the general subject of Reconnaissance as a military 
study—almost an art—of the first importance; and with 
supplementing the analysis of Military Sketching by these 
officers with some suggestions regarding preliminary prepara- 
tion,and a few examples of outline work embodying character- 
istic types of position and panoramic views. 


FIELD RECONNAISSANCE. 


Field reconnaissance may be defined as that branch of mili- 
tary information which is concerned withthe securingand pres- 
entation of intelligence regarding the enemy and the military 
terrene during the period of active operations. It is wholly 
occupied with Position (Disposition), Approach, Strength and 
Intention. It is mainly concerned with the considerations 
which determine actual battle, and its tactical dispositions and 
objectives, but may in some contingencies have regard to the 
wider field of strategical approach ; but inall cases it is the result 
of individual observation and effort directed toward securing a 
correct knowledge of immediate conditions. In this regard 
it is vital to the issue of battle, and supersedes all statistical 
and cartographic material collected by other and preliminary 
methods. No maps are ever up to date; no statistics are 
absolutely applicable to an immediate condition. Not only 
will the best maps fail to give literal facts of paramount 
importance on the field of battle; but the most accurate and 
elaborate charts begin, like a house or engine, to deteriorate 
in value from the moment of completion. Constant change 
is the law of created things; and local details, both natural 
and artificial on the earth’s surface, are in a state of perpetual 
modification. It is precisely the local details that are most 
often determinative in battle, and it is for these reasons that 
no general data can ever be an equivalent for careful reconnats- 
sance during the time of war. 

Now Reconnaissance must increase in importance in 
direct ratio to the increase in extent of the field of maneuver. 
When bodies of men fought hand to hand and with projectile 
weapons of short range, the tactical field, barring ambush, 
was always circumscribed and in full view. When Miltiades 
disposed his lines for Marathon his dispositions were clearly 
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visible by his self-confident enemy. At Mantinea both 
Epaminondas and the allies ranged and re-arranged their 
battle front within sound of each others’ voices; and in like 
manner, up to the age of fire-arms, the disposition of each 
contending army was, as a rule, patent to the other. As 
missile weapons became more powerful, and fire-arms began 
to dominate all others, the organization and matériel of 
armies became increasingly complex; their moverments more 
involved; their tactical dispositions more important in their 
relation to terrene. Armies no longer instinctively sought a 
plain upon which to join battle; but the value of dominating 
and flanking position became obvious, and the screening of 
movement was seen to be essential to the securing of ad- 
vantage. The disastrous campaigns of Charles of Burgundy 
against the Swiss Cantons were an early object lesson of 
the peril attending a neglect of the dawning science of Security 
and Information on the part of an army; though superior in 
number, equipment, and experience, and led by the boldest 
and most famous general of his day. 

With the dominance of fire-arms, came a new order of 
battle. Most of the fight was now beyond arm’s length, with 
preliminary movements pushed still further back; while 
strategical maneuver for position assumed an importance 
hitherto almost unknown. Reconnaissance became a recog- 
nized feature of war, and a specialty of the cavalry arm 
which served as the antennz of the main body. But recon- 
naissance was mainly a matter of touch of advanced posts 
and pickets; and so long as fire-arms remained primitive and 
battle was joined at point-blank range, reconnaissance of this 
character was, as a rule, sufficient, for the reason that ultimate 
disposition on both sides was necessarily rapidly determined 
within a circumscribed field, and clearly defined by the smoke 
of fire. The tradition of battle was still rude and fierce; 
leaders and men sought immediate shock of arms; issue was 
more rapid; and results more decisive and destructive than 
now; although, while battles were relatively short and bloody, 
campaigns on the contrary were slow, and strategic move- 
ments sluggish. Roads were bad; the service of supply 
clumsy and inadequate; mobilization difficult; and _ staff 
organization feeble and irresponsible. Wars dragged on to 
interminable lengths; and information, when procured, was 
generally the result of intrigue and bribery, or espionage. 
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With the gradual improvement of the mechanism of fire-arms 
and the organization of armies came increased efficiency in 
the service of Security and Information. Napoleon developed 
both the cartographic and the reconnaissance service of his 
military organization to a high degree of effectiveness, cor- 
responding to the epoch of the flint-lock and smooth-bore 
arm. Our Civil War, backed by the traditions of our frontier 
and its campaigns, developed in the field an admirable service 
of scouting, to which the independence and mobility of our 
cavalry arm in its frequent raids was splendidly adapted. 
The Secret Service and its espionage was also a well organized 
and important feature which rendered valuable service; but 
there was no real organization as a whole of a service of Security 
and Information, and in general in the reconnaissance work 
of the separate armies a lack of system prevailed.* Mili- 
tary maps or, for the matter of that, maps of any sort were 
few and unreliable; the army lacked trained topographers; 
and great difficulty was experienced in securing sufficient 
men of topographical experience even for army headquarters. 
Reliance was mainly had upon men of Continental birth and 
education, who had drifted into our service; while officers of 
the Line of the army were almost totally devoid of the technical 
training necessary to render them efficient in a thorough and 
scientific reconnaissance. 

The development of the German Army and its General 
Staff organization gave a new aspect to all that pertains to 
the service of information, both before and during war; and a 
highly perfected system together with an admirably trained 
personnel gave to that army both an anterior preparation and 
an effectiveness in field work without any precedent in the past. 
In 1870 the Germans were able to “out point”’ the French on 
their own soil and in all those qualities of technical skill which 
had been for generations a French specialty; so that German 
Army and Corps commanders were better equipped with 
information of every sort—maps, sketches, statistics—of their 
fields of operation than were the native defenders of the soil 
of France; and although the French service reeked, so to 
speak, with ability, the organization to use and apply it 
was absent, and in the general chaos individual skill was 


*A notable exception was the work executed under direction of Captain Orlando M. Poe, 
Corps of Engineers, and the admirable topographic staff organized by him during the advance 
of Sherman's Army. 
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powerless for good. The War of 1870 may be said to be a 
campaign of Information and Precision. It marked a new 
epoch. The mechanism of war had taken on a new phase of 
scientific accuracy and effectiveness—the dawn of present 
conditions—and its operations were placed for the first time 
under the control of practical scientific and business methods, 
with a result that need not be enlarged upon. The lesson 
sent all the military powers of the world to house-cleaning, 
and their personnel to school. Just here an important fact 
should be noted. Up to and including the Franco-German 
war the development of arms of precision had not brought 
any vital change in tactical conditions. Although rifle and 
artillery fire had greatly increased in range and effectiveness, 
battle tactics were still in mass, and mainly for point-blank 
range; and smoke both defined and obscured lines of develop- 
ment. The battlefield, though enlarged, was stilldominated by 
general conditions not radically different from those of the 
Napoleonic tradition. A much greater change had been 
effected in the strategic field in the introduction of steam upon 
lines of mobilization and communication, ard in the manu- 
facture and supply of war material; for where months had 
been heretofore demanded for mobilization and concentration, 
days were now sufficient. 

But between the conditionsof battle to-day and those of 1870 
lies a wider gulf than between those of Frederick and that 
epoch. Thethreefactors which havebrought this about are rst, 
the doubling of the effective range of rifle and artillery fire; 2nd, 
the increase in accuracy of fire-arms and improvement in 
marksmanship; and 3rd, the disappearance of smoke. This is 
not a mere change—it is a revolution. The first two have 
pushed lines apart to the limit of vision, and made marks- 
manship the paramount accomplishment of the soldier; 
they have compelled the explosion of close-order forma- 
tion, and the extension of lines beyond the control of the 
commander of traditional units; they have forced the 
assaulting infantryman upon his belly and driven cavalry, and 
perhaps light artillery, off the immediate field of battle; they 
have destroyed the coherence of the assaulting line and made 
of each man a thinking, responsible unit, instead of a wooden 
automaton; and finally, they have put the defence in most 
cases out of sight. The third has completed the invisibility 
of the defense and the vagueness of the field of action. 
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Out of the new conditions emerges the modern private 
soldier—the ultimate fighting unit—a creature totally different 
from the brainless mechanism of the Prussian tradition, whose 
development cannot be based upon the formule of Frederick 
and the automatic school, and whose discipline must be 
built upon intelligence instead of penal servitude. Instead of 
being taught to obliterate every vestige of independent 
thought, he must be trained to use every faculty which bears 
upon his trade; instead of fighting in a straight-jacket, with 
blinders, in a chain gang, he will be active and athletic, alert, 
self-reliant. His eyes must be trained to the keenest vision 
possible to guide him where to go, and how to go; where to 
shoot, and how to shoot—above all to see clearly and intelli- 
gently. He will not be less disciplined than the old wooden 
soldier, but differently and better disciplined, because his 
discipline will be based upon intelligent acquiescence. At all 
events, his greatest lesson will be to be taught to see, because 
the two most important things he does as a fighter—to shoot 
and to arrive—depend upon clear seeing. 

These convictions lead me to think that the non-com- 
missioned officer and private soldier should be taught ele- 
mentary topography, and trained to estimate distance and 
the nature of defensive positions. First, the non-commissioned 
officer should be given instruction, both theoretical and 
practical, by means of blackboards, maps, models and simple 
map drawing; then taken in the field and made to under- 
stand the character and value of natural position for purposes 
of attack, defense, approach and effect upon fire; and to point 
out from maps the various hypsometric relations of the actual 
terrene. 

Afterwards, let the privates, in squads, be taken out by the 
non-commissioned officers, under supervision of a commissioned 
officer, for similar instruction. It would be well also to allow 
the most intelligent of the non-commissioned officers to give 
to the privates elementary theoretical instruction of the same 
character as that which they have received. Not only 
would it stimulate their ambition and sharpen their wits, but 
it would dignify the office of the non-commissioned officer in 
the eyes of the private. 
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POSITION. 


Perhaps the most salient lesson that emerges from these 
new conditions is the transcendent importance of knowledge of 
Position. Twomen shut ina darkroom ina duel to the death 
could hardly be more tense in their anguish for “informa- 
tion’’ than commanders must be on battle-fields of the future. 
Other things being approximately equal, the best informed 
commander will possess a more decisive advantage than ever 
before. 

The Boer War, although abnormal in some of its con- 
ditions, was nevertheless a war between large bodies of civilized 
men of equal courage, armed with modern weapons; and its 
larger actions presented most of the essential features of 
battles between considerable armies under modern conditions. 
The fact that the army of one the belligerents consisted of 
irregular, undisciplined levies of civilians; while the other 
represented a high type of regular, disciplined and—to a 
large extent—veteran troops, simply emphasizes the lesson 
conveyed by the results. Without venturing upon any 
analysis of the struggle, it is pertinent to examine its results 
as affected by reconnaissance methods. Such an enquiry will 
show in the early stages of that war disaster after disaster 
falling upon the British arms as a direct consequence of blind 
ignorance of conditions, and persistant neglect of theelementary 
requirements of the service of Security and Information. At 
the outset of the Natal campaign—at Glencoe and Talana Hill; 
at Lombards Kop and Nicholsen’s Nek; at Colenso and 
Spion Kop—each and all, apparently, were fought with an 
utter lack of a proper knowledge of conditions. By all ac- 
counts, not only was immediate field reconnaissance either 
totally lacking or inadequate, but that thorough examination 
of the field which full possession made easy was wholly wanting; 
and even had it occurred to the commander, the subordinates 
do not seem to have been educated to its requirements. In 
Methuen’s advance, and in all the operations preliminary 
thereto, the fatal effect of thorough and consistent omission of 
proper reconnaissance work receives its most conclusive 
demonstration. From the happy-go-lucky neglect of the 
De Aar base through to the slaughter of Modder River the 
campaign seems to have been conducted on the principle 
that the participants were expected to send, as a preliminary 
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to each engagement, cards and compliments with rosters, 
ordnance returns, and a sketch of the position to be occupied. 
Although so skillful a draughtsman and topographer as Col. 
Willoughby Verner was present with the column, his services 
could be made use of only at Belmont, where the dispositions 
for attack were based upon his report; for shortly after this 
he was disabled, and there appears to have been no one com- 
petent to take his place. Upon Modder River and Magers- 
fontein it is unnecessary to dwell—the conditions are too 
patent and well known; and over Stormberg it is but charity 
to draw the veil. Splendid gallantry was never more abso- 
lutely the victim of the incapacity of a false and antiquated 
military system, and the neglect of the technical details of the 
profession of arms by its officers. 

On the line of the Tugela we see the same lesson demon- 
strated over and over again, and the operations were under- 
taken at the outset as if the affairs were a field day on Hounslow. 
A leisurely disposition in full view of the enemy; a contemptu- 
ous indifference to his dispositions and surrounding conditions; 
and a noisy announcement of intentions appear to have been 
the preparations for the disaster of December 10-17. The 
most important movement of the first day—the flank attack 
by Bridle Drift—was negatived by total ignorance of its 
position or surroundings. A _ characteristically gay and 
gallant advance in quarter column of masses was followed by 
an attack in line of battalions upon a concealed and en- 
trenched enemy into whose privacy no impertinent preliminary 
intrusion had been attempted. The same fatuity appears to 
have characterized the whole movement; and on the right, 
ignorance of the actual conditions at Hlangwane Hill and the 
Boer left rendered impotent any frontal attack however 
vigorously pushed. Thus what was intended as a decisive 
battle, and whose objective and dispositions should have been 
based upon the most careful field reconnaissance possible, 
was turned into a disastrous reconnaissance in force and a 
useless slaughter.* Whether frontal or flank attack would 
have been the wisest course under the circumstances is a 
question which may be left to abler heads; but that either 
was absolutely dependent for a possibility of success upon the 
most cautious and detailed preliminary information, I venture 
to believe is demonstrable to any careful student of the war. 


*See paper of Lt.-Col. Von Lindenau of the German Staff in Militar Wochenbdlatt, Beiheft 
No. 3, 1902. 
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This lesson does not seem to have produced any impression 
upon the British commander, for the bloody head of the army 
was quickly thrust in bull-dog fashion into another “ chancery”’ 
quite as blindly as before. A reconnaissance in force only, 
under Dundonald, was pushed ahead as preparation for a 
general flank movement, and at Spion Kop an assault was 
delivered upon an untenable position regarding which the 
usual ignorance and the usual failure to investigate prevailed. 
Upon a small enfiladed space, capable of sheltering effectively 
under the best conditions about five hundred men, were 
crowded for ineffectual slaughter about four thousand. Thus 
again for want of the preliminary work of a few well trained 
officers and a small body of effective scouts, and after a fort- 
night’s campaign of disaster, the English found themselves 
with shattered prestige and heavy loss worse off than when 
they started, having ascertained by bloody reconnaissance in 
force what they should have learned by the service of a body 
of officers technically trained in their profession. 

With Lord Roberts came intelligent control and concerted 
movement based upon careful scrutiny. One severe lesson 
was yet to be taught at Sannas Post; but although surprises 
were still in store until the war’s end, the lesson of secrecy and 
information had been assimilated, and there were no more 
Magersfonteins, Stombergs and Colensos until the unfortunate 
leader of Modder River suffered another humiliation from 
causes very similar in character. The formation of the 
famous intelligence bureau was an attempt to supply the 
deficiencies of the service in the training demanded for an 
effective staff of Security and Information; and although it 
was too late to train officers for field work of a high order, 
scouting and rough reconnaissance was steadily developed 
and employed in the remaining operations of the war. With 
what degree of ineffectiveness this service was conducted may 
be inferred from the preternatural activity of De Wet, Delarey 
and Botha. 

On the side of the Boers it is without question that their 
intimate knowledge of locality, together with the multitudinous 
sources of secret information from countrymen and sympathiz- 
ers gave them an advantage so preponderating as to be 
decisive in most cases, and of immense value in all. In other 
words, being natives on the defensive, their reconnaissance 
had been already largely accomplished; and what they 
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lacked—relating to movement and resources—they supple- 
mented by scouting and secret information. 


RECONNAISSANCE METHODS. 


Returning to the general functions of Reconnaissance as a 
military craft, it would seem that the service of Security and 
Information, of which it is a branch, assumes an importance 
in future wars altogether transcending its appreciation in the 
past. In our own service we have.a Corps already established 
whose admirable organization and brilliant work has brought 
it prominently to the attention of the military arm. The 
Signal Corps has developed an effective service of reconnais- 
sance and information in connection with its specific duties; 
and it has on hand a technical equipment vital to this service 
and without which it cannot be operated to the best advantage. 
It seems quite certain that telegraphy is to play a more direct 
and important part in active reconnaissance work than has 
hitherto been dreamed of; and there seems to be no reason 
why the wireless apparatus should not be part of the equip- 
ment of every field reconnaissance, so that immediate descrip- 
tions may be sent by its means from the points of observation 
to the commanders of troops. An adaptation of the telauto- 
graph will probably make it possible for a reconnoitering 
party to send wireless sketches of position and approach; 
while balloons in the same way will be enabled to communicate 
without embarrassment to all points interested. As scientific 
apparatus invades the military field more and more, its 
adaptation to these uses will necessarily increase. This being 
the case, it would appear that the control of this work should 
center in the Signal Corps, and that a body of officers should 
be detailed from the line of the army for special service therein 
in connection with signal and reconnaissance work, so that in 
time of war every unit of importance should have its special 
staff of officers for field work who would, in addition, make 
separate report to the Chief of the Signal Corps, which would 
become in point of fact a Corps of Military Information and 
Reconnaissance. 


MILITARY FIELD SKETCHING. 


Reconnaissance as a military craft, it is to be observed, 
involves the two faculties of perception and presentation. 
The first implies the study and practice which insure attentive 
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— Mountain forms showing sky and water line, ravine lines, rocks, foreground crest. 
— Topographical detail, Plateau, Forest and tree meanders anoram 
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and retentive vision; the second, the skill to interpret the 
facts of perception with enough verisimilitude and clearness 
to convey to another a sufficiently exact understanding of 
their character and relation. Both these faculties should be 
developed by special practice. 

Reconnaissance employs three methods of graphical 
presentation—the Topographic Map, the Landscape Field 
Sketch and the Photograph. The object of a military field 
sketch is to present clearly the essential features of the land- 
scape delineated—all else should be omitted. It is its unique 
function to present those local details which, while so im- 
portant in their effect upon active operations on the field of 
battle, are seldom, if ever, shown upon the map; and to 


present to the eye of the commander in advance, that general 
coup d’oeil of the field of action and its approaches which 
he would seek in person were he present on the spot. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to understand what 
features are essential from the military standpoint, and what 
the order of their importance, before undertaking to interpret 
them pictorially. In general, then, the military sketch is a 
pictorial record or memorandum of certain visible facts of 
importance to a military commander; and many of these 
facts are to a great degree exactly those conveyed by a 
topographic map, the difference being almost entirely in the 
method of projection. 

In the topographic map the terrene together with its natural 
and artificialencumbrances are projected upona horizontal plane 
in conventionalized form; in the military sketch these are 
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projected upon a vertical plane perspectively, and in a natural 
form, or nearly so. The sketch is, therefore, supplementary 
to the map, if the latter is existent; if not, the sketch should 
be supplemented by memoranda and data conveying topo- 
graphic information. From the foregoing it appears that 
many of the facts to be sought for, for expression in the sketch, 
are those embodied in a topographic map; but as the nature 
of perspective projection precludes the possibility of multi- 
plicity of detail and scale relation, the most conspicuous and 
important alone of the topographic facts must be looked for 
and emphasized, and visible artificial features rendered with 
sufficient pictorial clearness to be recognizable; while those 
local and special details which are ignored by the map must 
be carefully sought and rendered. 

The important facts to be looked for in the landscape 
may be summarized as follows—the order of importance 
varying somewhat with the circumstances and conditions 
governing the occasion, but in general corresponding to the 
arrangement given: 


(1) Skyline of mountain or hill forms. 

(2) Horizon line. 

(3) Water line or base line of hills. 

(4) Ravine lines of mountain or hill forms. 

(5) Foreground crest. 

(6) Middle distance configurations. 

(7) Artificial features; Road Meanders; Houses; Fortifications, 
Railroad Lines, etc. 

(8) Forest meander line or tree groups; Marsh, Grass, Cultivated 
Land, etc. 

(9) Important minor irregularities, obstructions, conformations, 
constructions, etc. 

(10) Memoranda. 


Each landscape presents a varying combination of these 
features, and rarely will all be visible at the same time. In 
many cases the horizon will not be visible; in others there will 
be no water, and consequently no water line; again, the coun- 
try will be all flat, or all rolling, or perhaps a combination 
of both, and so on. As a consequence, one or more of the 
elements enumerated will fall out, and the picture skeleton 
will be outlined from the remainder. 

The greatest difficulty presenting itself to the novice, and 
especially to the student in whom the pictorial sense is lacking, 
is the confusion of perception resulting from the mass of 
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detail visible in the landscape. It is very difficult at first to 
decide what to omit, and to percieve what are the character- 
istic lines. Form blends with form, and infinite detail fades 
into ill-defined mass. From the feet of the observer to the 
skies there does not seem to be any beginning, or local defini- 
tion. 

To select starting lines and skeleton forms out of this 
tangle is, therefore, the first lesson to be mastered; and, this 
perception once attained, the greatest difficulty is overcome. 
Before explaining the method of procedure, however, it will 
be well to consider for a moment the medium of expression 
best adapted to this particular pictorial form and to the lack 
of skill common to those possessing neither natural nor 
trained eye and hand for form. 

There are two general types of military sketch and they take 
their character from its purpose. When it is intended to give 
a field of action or approach, the point of view should be as 
high as possible, and the scope as comprehensive as the 
conditions demand. Bird’s-eye views give a perspective map 
which is the most illuminative presentation for military use 
that can be imagined. On the other hand, the object of the 
sketch may be to give detailed information of a position; a 
landing, crossing or pass; a group of buildings, battery or 
R.R. bridge, etc. In such case the point of view depends 
upon the special circumstances, and will generally be as close 
as possible and often below rather than above the objective. 
The former may be termed Panoramic or Tactical Sketches; 
the latter, Position Sketches. 

A good sketch is much clearer, more comprehensible, and 
in every way better than a photograph. The reason is that 
in a photograph the lack of autochromatism blends into dark 
and indistinguishable masses the hill forms, and artificial 
details; while the smallness of scale renders definition still 
more difficult. This is especially true of important artificial 
features—roads, houses, entrenchments—which often utterly 
disappear in the photograph. Add to this the uncertainties 
of focus, exposure and development, and the photograph must 
necessarily be a most unsatisfactory method of rendering 
military landscape for general reconnaissance purposes. 

For the reason that only the important and character- 
istic features of terrene need expression, together with certain 
important artificial facts, such as roads, houses, trenches, etc., 
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and that these should be given special emphasis and distinc- 
tion, all masses of shadeand pictorial detail which go to make up 
solely theart quality of a picture should be omitted. What then 
will express best and most rapidly these special facts of form? 
The answer is, without question—the line. The field sketch 
should therefore be wholly, or almost wholly, in outline. With 
the simple line we follow the contour of the hills, trace the 
ravine indents, the water lines, and all artificial features— 
defining and omitting at will. Shading is difficult of mastery 
for those not having the pictorial faculty, and the anatomy 
of hill form is more clearly rendered and analyzed in line 
alone. 


Cont Wow Ge. — 


It is evident that the foregoing involves a certain amount 
of skill in free-hand drawing—enough at least to render 
intelligibly elementary form. The work need not discourage 
those possessing only a small natural pictorial faculty, for 
the reason that a very rough and crude rendering of the aspect 
and relations of objects will often convey an astonishing 
amount of information—much more than pages of verbal 
description. As a matter of fact, verbal description of 
scenery and natural objects can never give more than a 
vague idea of the actual conditions; and to ninety out of a 
hundred listeners the mental conception is a blank. The 
roughest of Lieutenant Lefebvre’s sketches shows the descrip- 
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tive power of a few coarse lines. But even for this the eye 
has to be educated to estimate proportion, relation, direction, 
shape and dimension by gradual progress; and, where un- 
trained, it must begin with the alphabet of form. 

There is no better practice for the beginner that I know 
of than to start with simple blocks—square and curved—and 
combinations thereof; and from these to elementary topo- 
graphic forms in large plaster or clay models, increasing 
gradually in complexity. Very effective and simple models 
for topographic form study can be modeled out of sculptors’ 
clay on a framework of wire and burlap, stiffened by plaster 
of Paris after the manner of plaster workers. On these can 
be set up buildings and villages to be purchased in any toy- 
shop; while roads and paths can be traced with a flat brush 
holding yellow ochre, and rivers and streams with a round 
brush and blue. Dried moss makes a fair presentation of 


masses of forest, while the toyshop, again, will supply in- 
dividual trees, if desired. This gives an elementary topo- 
graphic landscape from which much can be learned; and 
many of the conditions and relations described and illustrated 
by Lieutenant Lefebvre can be shown and explained on these 
simple models. 

As a preliminary to practice in the field I have found the 
use of the stereopticon an excellent medium of instruction. 
By the use of a slide of a well-defined type landscape the 
picture can be thrown upon a large blackboard, and the 
elementary forms rapidly sketched in with chalk. The lantern 
is then turned off and daylight reveals the outline sketch; 
the image is then thrown on the white screen, and the students 
allowed to make trial sketches upon their sketching boards. 
When this apparatus is not available, let the student take a 
good photograph of any landscape possessing hill forms and 
salient features and cover it with a piece of thin tracing cloth. 
With a sharp pencil trace carefully the hill outlines and 
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ravine lines, and all principal lines that control characteristic 
features. If this is done with care and attention the out- 
lines resulting when the cloth is removed should give a fair 
presentation of the view. Spreading this on white paper, he 
should compare the skeletor: outline with the original, and add 
such additional touches as will bring out neglected forms. 
This practice will help the student to learn what to look for 
when studying in the field, and also to realize what may and 
should be omitted. 

When in the field, select first the point of view. This 
should as a rule be high enough to give a comprehensive grasp 
of all that is important—a rock, a knoll, a hill, a peak— 
depending upon the conditions. Face toward the middle of 
the field of view which is determined upon. Hold the board 
or sketch book vertically before the eye and move it back or 
forward until the sheet just fills the field. Lower the board 
until the sky line of the hills can be seen above its top edge, 
and with the pencil mark on that edge the points corresponding 
to the principal salients and re-enterants of the hill forms. If 
desirable, the board can be moved sideways far enough to 
enable the principal heights and depressions to be marked on 
the edge. By intersecting references the locations can then 
be easily established on the sheet. With these points as 
loci, the forms may then be sketched in with much greater 
accuracy and ease. 

Proceed then to draw the hills in outline with attention to 
the larger curves or humps alone, at first. After connecting 
these main forms rub them down so that they are faintly seen, 
and go over again with great care, bringing out the small 
irregularities. If any part of the horizon is visible, draw it in 
lightly, and then complete the general mass of hills by drawing 
the water or base lines. Seek now the surface character of 
the hills by tracing the ravine lines. The knobs and foot hills 
are brought out by tracing the tree meanders that show form. 
All changes in form or breaks in the ground produce cor- 
responding breaks in the foliage of the tree masses, which 
show in the distance as irregular lines. If the more imporant 
of these are sought and drawn, the general character of the 
hill will result. Add now the foreground crests, and the 
skeleton of the sketch is complete. 

The road and railroad meanders should follow, as a rule, 
and the fences of the fields. Cultivated land is rendered by 
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parallel irregular lines. Houses, fortifications, trenches, etc., 
will be drawn more or less in detail according to distance and 
importance. Enemy’s lines or trenches even at a great 
distance should be strongly marked by simple black lines. 
The indication of forests and trees is the most difficult feature 
for students. The examples given in accompanying sketches 
will show the treatment in outline work. 

It is to be remembered that the crudest lines and rendering 
will often convey information of the greatest value. Volumes 
of description and hours of talk will fail to give any adequate 
realization of conditions made plain by a few simple lines. If 
possible, all pencil sketches should be gone over in ink upon 
returning to camp. It not only renders them clearer but 
more durable, and puts them in form for reproduction either 
by process or engraving. It is better to do nothing to the 
sketch in the way of amplification after leaving the scene if 
it be possible to remain long enough to complete it. This, 
however, is often impossible. In this case the completion 
should follow as soon as opportunity occurs, while the subject 
is fresh in the mind. 

Record on face of sketch the north and south line and the 
directions of water currents. Number and date all sketches, 
giving on the back the time of day, weather conditions, and 
generaltemperature. Memoranda cannot be too full orexplicit 
—some of an explanatory nature on the face of the sketch, and 
the rest on the back. Record as much as possible on the 
spot. Never trust to memory unless forced to do so. 

A good reconnaissance officer is omnivorous. All of his 
faculties of observation should be quickened, so that nothing 
escapes his attention. He can never know upon what ap- 
parently unimportant trifle or detail may hang movements of 
far-reaching moment; while at the same time the stimulation 
of the faculties of observation and the training of eye given 
by work of this nature cannot fail to be of immense value 
to the officer as he rises in rank and command. 


RECONNAISSANCE FIELD SKETCHING CASE, 


For the use of officers engaged in reconnaissance work in 
the field, as well as for cadets under instruction, the writer 
has had prepared a field sketching book, the character of 
which will be understood from the illustrations given. It is 
designed to be carried in the pocket of the campaign blouse, 
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SKETCHING SURFACE, SHOWING LAYER OF CROSS-SECTION PAPER. 
COMPASS IN POSITION. 


SKETCHING SURFACE FOLDED; FLAP TURNED 


IN POUCH. BACK TO SHOW PENCILS, ETC. 


RECONNAISSANCE FIELD SKETCHING CASE 
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if desired, and is therefore made as small and compact as is 
practicable without impairing its usefulness. It may be used 
for topographic work as well as landscape sketching, and to 
that end the paper is cross sectioned in pale gray lines }” square. 
These cross lines also facilitate the location of salients and 
re-enterants in sketching, as well as the drawing of vertical and 
horizontal lines. The binding is of sole or other leather and 
the book, which is 5” by 8”, opens flat so as to give, when 
needed, the full length of 16” for panoramic work. The paper 
is in sheets, 43/” by 734”, and is held in place by a metal 
binding strip along the sides of the cover. The paper is easily 
removable in mass or in sheets, and when exhausted a fresh set 
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can be inserted instantly. The outside cover has sockets for six 
pencils—four colored, red, blue, green and dark yellow; and 
two black: a flat celluloid rule graduated on one edge 
in duodecimal scale, and with the other left plain in 
order that a scale of paces may be marked thereon when 
required: a flat pencil knife and eraser, and two pieces 
of rubber. Along the edge of the cover is a series of holes 
with brass eyelets to which are attached strong and fine silk 
strings to the other ends of which are tied the black pencils, 
the soft rubber, the knife and the scale. When the book is 
open this edge is to the right, and the different articles when 
in use hang suspended until wanted, preventing the possibility 
of loss in the haste and excitement of rapid work. Most of 
the slack can be wound around the article when returned. 
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A fountain pen can also be carried with the case. The flap 
on the opposite cover fastens securely over the material, and 
the whole slips into the light, waterproof case. A small 
orienting compass with clamp which is carried in a pocket 
on the cover is made to attach to the side of the cover when 
the book is beiig used for a topographical sketching case, 
and the celluloid ruler serves for the alidade.* 

The bibliography of Topographical Reconnaissance is 
large and sufficiently well known to the military profession 
not to require presentation in this paper; that of Military 
Field Sketching is much more circumscribed and generally of 
recent issue. I have given a list of some publications since 
1888 on both topics and take occasion to invite attention also 
to an admirable little book by Jacquot, which has had some 
vogue both here and in France, entitled ‘‘Pour Dessiner Simple- 
ment.”’ It is a collection of plates showing in rough lines 
elementary analysis of human, animal and landscape form, 
as well as pictorial perspective. In its way, it is, for beginners 
and for the study of rapid sketching, the best thing of the 
kind of which I have any knowledge. 

I would not do justice to the subject if I closed without 
an exhortation to all who use outline for architectual and 
landscape sketching to study the work of Viollet Le Duc. In 
the ability to give vivid and accurate presentation of scenery, 
natural and artificial, from the bird’s eye and panoramic 
point of view, and in the general power to delineate with 
convincing clearness in outline the most intricate and detailed 
constructions, he seems to me without a rival. 

There is also a work of great interest in this connection 
some two hundred and fifty years old, but which contains most 
beautiful and graphic examples of topographic and panoramic 


landscape. The title is 
Le Theatre du Monde 
ou 
Nouvel Atlas 
Contenant les Chartes 
et 
Descriptions de tous les 
Pais de la terre 
Mis en lumiere 
Par 
Guillaume et Jean Blaeu 
MDCXLVII 


*This outfit can be obtained from the firm of Keuffel & Esser, instrument makers, 127 
Fulton street, New York City. 
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Both work and authors are well known to geographers, but I 
am inclined to think few military men have examined this 
splendid specimen of the engraver’s and publisher’s art. The 
wealth of labor expended upon the series of maps and views 
is astonishing and admirable. Chiefly is it notable here for 
the beautiful bird’s eye and panoramic views of lansdcape, 
military fortifications and cities. Very interesting too are the 
semi-cartographic and pictorial views in which the landscape 
is treated in a conventional manner. For military purposes 
nothing could be more vivid and satisfactory than many of 
these map pictures, and they will amply repay careful study 
by the student of Military Graphics. 


Note—Since the foregoing was put in print I have received from 
Paris a little book entitled ‘‘La Clédes Champs,’’ by Commandant Me- 
relle, just published. This in his dedication he entitles a ‘‘ study of 
out doors,’”’ and in fact one chapter is expressly devoted to ‘‘all out 
doors.”’ It is an enthusiastic presentation of the claim of clear vis- 
ion to the devoted study of modern soldiers, and the subject is treated 
with a sparkling gaity of style which does not mar the incisive clear- 
ness of its logic nor the precision of its demonstrations. 

Commandant Morelle writes primarily for artillerists but inci- 
dentally for the military body, and is frankly revolutionary in his 
conception of modern conditions. 

He begins by a description of the freehand method of estimating 
distances by means of the invariable angle subtended by three fingers 
held at arm’s length, which he designates as the ‘‘eye dividers.’’ This 
national standard measure and its unit, the millitme, as used in the 
French service, afford a sort of wireless telemeter by means of which 
heights as well as horizontal distances can be approximately deter- 
mined. 

He then describes the paper plot, or ‘‘quadrillage,”” divided by 
horizontal and vertical lines separated by a distance corresponding 
to three fingers’ width, upon which are delineated the important con- 
figurations of the terrain. 

Under the title ‘‘ All Out Doors’’ he takes up the subject of recon- 
naisance, its purposes and methods, and illustrates by a number of 
examples his method of terrain study and presentation. Finally, he 
considers reconnaisance reports and the study of maps and map 
exercises of the nature of Kriegspiel. 

I am glad to find many of my contentions in this inadequate 
paper so well sustained by such a brilliant authority, and to find 
that I have unconsciously echoed in some cases almost his very 
words. Listen to him. 

“‘The employment of smokeless powder and of rapid firearms 
imposes upon combatants the imperative obligation of seeing, of 
seeing auickly, of seeing well (the italics are mine). So it would be 
well to make easy to each one the precise designation of the end to 
be attained.”” Again:—‘‘Two adversaries, equally skillful, equally 
masked, exchange projectiles without even seeing each other. Fire 
will always be without smoke, often without light; the terrain, full 
of mystery, will become a buckler for the brave, a burrow for the 
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rest.’’ Again:—‘‘The great progress realized by the methods and 
employment of fire has augmented the interest which attaches to the 
rapidity and certainty of reconnaisances, operations henceforward 
capital. The discovery of objectives, the preparation of fire, the 
supervision of the field of battle—a triple problem whose solution 
demands the energetic efforts of all our powers.”’ 

Again: ‘‘To reconnoiter is, by strict definition, to know anew; it 
is to choose on a new terrain lines and objects whose forms may be 
already familiar to the eye; it is to restore the unforseen aspects of 
the horizon to types already classed. 

‘*‘To succeed it is necessary to familiarize oneself with the lines 
and forms of objects which are habitually encountered and to give 
them that which General de Brack calls ‘a comparative attention.’ 
Curiosity appears then, for the observer as the beginning of wisdom. 
To observe everything about him in every day life is his first duty 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


On that day when History will be able to study at leisure the great 
work of the reorganization of our national forces for thirty years and 
the transformation of our methods of instruction, the institution in 
the regiments of map exercises will appear as one of the great thoughts 
of the period and of those which will have most contributed to forrn 
our Masters of the War of the Future.”’ 


RECENT WORKS ON MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY AND FIELD 
SKETCHING. 


Leitfaden fir den Unterricht in der Feldkunde (Terrainlehre, Planzeichen 
und Aufnehmen, auf den Kgl. Kriegsschulen, 1896. 

Kane, Die Aufzeichungen des Gelandes beim Krokieren f. geogr. & 
techn. Zwecke. 1806. 

Kutzen, Anleitung zur Anfertigung von Krokis, Skizzen & Erktindungs- 
berichten. 1897. 

ReitzNner, Leitfaden fiir den Unterricht in der Terrainlehre, etc., an 
den K. & K. Militar-Akademien & Cadettenschulen. 1893. 

Revupciscu, Die Gelande Erkundung mit Rucksicht auf die Truppen- 
fuhrung nebst Anleitung zum Krokiren, etc. 1893. 

Scnuutze, Kurze Anleitung zum prakt. Krokeren fir militarzweck. 
1891. 

4 Noe & MArRGERIE, Les Formes du Terrain. 1888. 4to. 

GERAHLT DE LANGALERIE, Ensignment topograph. 1890. 

Rovusy, Instruction elementaire sur la topographie a l’usage des officiers, 
1888. 

EsPERANDIEU. Topographie. Cours de Saint-Maixent. 1890. 

Rovutnui.tier, De Beaumont, De la projections dans la cartographie. 
1889 

Leresvre, Le Paysage militaire. Emploi du croquis panoramique en 
campagne et dans les reconnaissance. igo2. 

MorELLE, La clé des champs. Topographie tactique de l'artillerie. 
Igor. 
BonNEVAL, Notions de topographie a l’usage de l’ecole militaire de Saint- 
Cyr. 18097. 

LENFANT, Cours de topographie a lusage des candidates aux ecoles 
militaires. 1894. 

Reitzner, Behelf fir Durchfthrung und Uebungsmappierung und 
Recognoscierung. 1893. 

—————_—_—— H ilfstafeln fir Plan und Kartenlesen f. Recognosceirung 
und Terrain. Aufnahmen. 1891. 

Hopertein, Anleitung zum Krokiren, Skizzen und Kartenlesen. 1902. 
Signaturen die Anfertigung von Feld. Krokis. 1802. 

ZAFFANK, Von Orion, Anleitung zum Croquiren des Terrains. 1888. 

-—_—___—_——— Anleitung ftir graphische Darstellung des Terrains. 1888. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CAVALRYMAN.* 


By Dr. CAMPEANO, FoRMERLY OF THE ROUMANIAN ARMY. 
(Translated for this Fournal by Captain N. S. FARVIS, U.S.A.) 


|HE professional cavalry soldier (we now speak 
| of the officer) possesses a manner which dis- 

| tinguishes him from other officers, a manner 
a) badly received bythe majority of people, both 
| civilians and soldiers, but which seems to fasci- 
nate the fashionable element. In fact,the ma- 
jority of these officers have a certain fierce- 
ness of demeanor that slanderers term arrogance, and which 
makes them regard with condescension not only other mortals, 
but their comrades of otherarms. They have the reputation 
of social aspirations and of passing their leisure hours in mak- 
ing their toilet and in gallantry. They are accused, rightly 
or wrongly, of ignoring the necessity of teaching and of pre- 
paring themselves seriously for the duties of their profession. 
Of course, sucha charge, true or untrue, cannot apply to all 
cavalry officers; the unfortunate side of it is that there should 
be an inclination to attribute such defects. 

This much is true, however, that in all countries the cavalry 
officer considers it his mission to perpetuate the traditional 
chivalry of the Middle Ages and in a degree to retain its 
customs. But in those days the technical training of the 
cavalryman consisted in horsemanship and the skilful use 
of the sword; above and beyond this, however, he was supposed 
to be courageous, audacious, coquettish, and courtly. 

Daring, that was characteristic of an age when individual 
and local struggles were frequent and when the knights exer- 
cised a sort of state police, making a boast and glory of their 
many adventures, became in the end, however, a cause of 
constant offense, an invitation to combat. It cannot be 
denied, however, that daring is more necessary to the cavalry- 
man than to those of other arms, and in time of war every 
encouragement should be given to those who perform indi- 
vidual acts of gallantry. 

We all know that a physical superiority carries with it a 
certain moral ascendancy; it is only byculture and through tact 


*See “‘Military Psychology," March and July; also ‘Reciprocal Relations between Com- 
mander and Troops,” September, 1903. J. M. S. I. 
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that we restrain this tendency, natural in stronger men to 
oppress the weaker. But if we place by the side of one an- 
other two men having identical social positions and who do 
not know each other (in order to eliminate also any influence 
due to intellectual qualities), the one large and strong, the 
other small and feeble, there will result a sentiment of in- 
feriority in the breast of the smaller, of superiority in the 
larger. This same result ensues if we place an infantryman 
alongside a cavalryman. 

This effect may be studied by any individual, whether or 
not he be a professional cavalryman. Mounted upon a hand- 
somely groomed and caparisoned horse, one invariably ex- 
periences a certain sense of superiority over the pedestrians 
he meets, and the latter are well aware that they are viewed 
from a pedestal, so to speak. 

In effect, with the cavalryman, the “ego”’ is augmented, 
being composed of the man himself, plus the horse, and the 
second term will vary with the qualities of the horse and his 
power of controlling him. If, in the place of this temporary 
sentiment and circumstance, which one experiences in the 
saddle, we consider the effect of a continued education in 
this direction, we can readily comprehend why the horse 
imparts to the trooper an air of self-infatuation. 

There exists also with him an infatuation for his own arm, 
which does not obtain in officers of other branches of the 
service. This delusion is very general and has its harmful 
side, and if the cavalry officer has consideration for the moral 
unity of the Army and the nation, and not for his own branch 
alone, he will wisely realize his error. 

It is a common observation that, during cavalry drills, 
the commander presents a certain brusqueness which is almost 
classical. 

The most refined and elegant cavalry officer is on drill 
always bluff and severe; he cries and storms constantly, striking 
his horse to revenge the faults of his men, the slightest 
error exciting the most intense anger. 

The fact is well known, and has been considered a sort of 
habit of drill; in reality, however, we believe it rather of a 
physiological nature. The commander in a cavalry maneuver 
finds himself in the midst of a moving mass of horses and of 
men, who are struggling to control and direct them. The 
enormous amount of energy developed there does not pass by 
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without its effect upon him; he is more or less controlled and 
heated, a flux of blood agitates his limbs, thus involving him 
in the movement of which he is the center. But his réle is to 
remain at rest, and the flow of blood and nervous vibration 
tend to excite certain reflex actions; he shouts commands, and 
is impelled to relieve in this way the nervous tension which his 
command imposes upon him. 

Habit also tends to exaggerate these actions; but while the 
movements of the trooper may be a part of the instruction 
imparted to him, in the case of the commander himself it is, 
as explained, more of a physiological nature. Asa proof of it, 
we see him from time to time spur and irritate his horse, cir- 
cling about, as if to break the nervous tension, and thus relieve 
the physical strain. 


ATTACK OF CAVALRY UPON CAVALRY. 


A cavalryman who launches himself against another 
cavalryman counts upon his horse, which constitutes a live 
force, equal to the mass multiplied by its velocity, and upon 
his arms, the saber or lance advanced for the attack. But 
that which gives him, above all, courage to meet his adversary 
is the hope that the latter will not await the shock, but will 
turn about at full speed to save himself. However, a trooper 
endowed with a similar moral force accepts the encounter, 
galloping forward to meet his opponent with the same velocity. 
No man would advance if positive of being crushed to the 
ground by the shock. But often at the moment of impact 
the two adversaries avoid one another mechanically, an action 
in which they are instinctively and faithfully aided by the 
horse. If in lieu of the individual cavalryman we suppose a 
solid body of cavalry hurled against another, even then one 
of the two may become demoralized and turn about before 
actual collision; this may result from the actions of a few 
uncontrollable horses or timid soldiers themselves, thus pre- 
cipitating in the entire body an early panic, and putting an 
end to the combat. Such a panic is characterized by an in- 
tensity of disorder, which, in the case of an infantry column, 
would promise great loss of life, whereas, with cavalry the 
routed command may be soon carried out of the zone of 
danger and suffer slight mortality. If, on the other hand, the 
courage of the two opposing bodies is similar, the usual course 
is as follows: the masses rush forward like bounding billows 
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to meet one another, but mechanically open their ranks, and 
to a certain extent, avert collision by passing between the 
ranks of the opposing body. 

The instinctive tendency is to traverse the ranks of the 
enemy, re-form in his rear as soon as possible, and attempt to 
place him in disorder and flight by impetuously charging his 
flanks and rear, hoping to avoid much loss of life on his own 
side, as well as on the part of the routed enemy. But the 
confusion produced by the collision, the immediate arrival 
of the following ranks, the rearing of the excited animals, 
the crash of sabers and the thrusts of the advanced lances 
prevent this humane result: many are dismounted by the 
inevitable lateral impact and others killed or disabled by 
the blows of the enemy. On the other hand, those who succeed 
in passing through the ranks of the enemy run the risk of 
falling into the hands of his supporting columns, quite fresh 
and prepared to hurl themselves against cavalry already 
fatigued and scattered. 

The “ Traversée”’ is much more perilous than salutary. It 
was thus that the German column of Bredow, on the 16th of 
August, 1870, after crushing the 93d Regiment of the line, 
continued its wild dash and found itself in the midst of the 
fresh French troops, the brigade of Murat, consisting of the 
cuirassiers of Grammont, the dragoons of Bochelier, etc., and, 
attacked on all sides, was literally cut to pieces on the spot, 
unable to open a path for escape from the dilemma in which 
its imprudence had placed it. 

As a general proposition, then, cavalry must continue 
the conflict upon the point of collision, bear in mind the 
danger of passing through the enemy’s column, the advanced 
ranks being relieved when exhausted by the fresher troops in 
the rear, rallying ordinarily at some point on the flanks. 

Such a combat may assume frightful proportions. The 
engagement of August 16, 1870, before Mars La Tour was 
an excellent example. Six regiments of French cavalry were 
hurled against six regiments of German cavalry. The crashing 
columns, disconcerted for the moment, were formed by the 
arrival of fresh squadrons upon the scene. It was a tumult 
of disorder, a turbulent vortex, in which men were sabered, 
lanced and hurled from their horses with cries, oaths and 
frightful hurrahs. Finally, the cavalrymen and their exhausted 
horses, breathless and covered with sweat, retired, little by 
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little, as if by tacit consent. (York.) Such combats, where 
cavalry in hot fury assumes a cruel brutality, where massacre 
reigns supreme in the true sense of the word, are fortunately 
of rare occurrence in the history of war, and of brief duration. 

The rule in such combats is the more or less rapid de- 
moralization of one of the opposing masses, crushed and 
scattered by the élan and fury of the other, discouraged and 
confused before their weapons have produced much havoc 
on either side. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CAVALRY CHARGE. 


Considered more in detail, the means of combat on the 
part of the cavalry are the horse and the saber. Relying 
largely upon the horse, the movement is the charge,” 
which is executed in rank formation. 

In order to make proper use of its small arms, the cavalry 
must deploy, thus giving a wide sweep for their sabers. This 
is why the Cossacks of the Don have adopted their tactical 
movement called ‘‘lava,”” which is the ideal of the charge in 
dispersed order; each private and each officer can assume 
the greatest initiative. This movement, in the form of a fan, 
tends in a marvelous way to create a strong reconnaissance — 
oppose the reconnaissance of the enemy, distract his attention 
from the real point of attack, thus misleading him into a false 
movement, destined to bring about his destruction by the 
unexpected attack from the main body. It is the most rapid 
and elastic maneuver practised by cavalry. 

In order to make certain the mechanical effect of this order 
of movement, élan and impetuosity are absolutely essential. 
Elan is a purely moral quality. Since it is a factor essential 
to success with cavalry, we will pause fora moment to con- 
sider it more closely. In the first place comes the exhortation 
of the commanders who lead their troops, in consequence 
exercising upon them a controlling influence. In the second 
place is the psychical effects produced by the horse itself, 
which, frightened by the noise, by the cries which accom- 
pany a charge, runs at full speed, placing the rider in a state 
of sub-consciousness, analogous to that which is observable 
in cyclists during races. Soldiers who have taken part in 
charges say that they completely “lost their heads’’; this 
mental state favors the impetuosity necessary for attack. 
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CHARGE OF CAVALRY UPON INFANTRY. 


Cavalry may attack infantry while in marching column 
in the act of assembling or in a battle formation. While on the 
march, the preferable point of attack would be the van or 
rear guard; while assembling, as the front and flanks would 
offer the same resistance to attack, the charge would be made 
sideways or at any apparent weak point by the shortest route 
possible. In battle formation the most effective charge 
would be on the flanks. 

In earlier wars cavalry was very often used to attack 
infantry; but with the improvements in guns, this rdéle of 
cavalry has been gradually minimized, and in future wars its 
main functions will consist in reconnaissance and pursuit. 

During the charge against infantry, or in pursuit, the 
moment of execution is very interesting, for the latter body 
is dominated by a sense of great suspense and uncertainty 
which may carry it to an uncontrollable panic. The cavalry 
commander must understand the importance of these critical 
moments, so as to time his attack at the most promising 
instant. In the same way, during the pursuit, the cavalry 
leaders should grasp a favorable moment for action, and by a 
careful reconnaissance of the terrain and the general situation, 
hold themselves in readiness to dash upon the infantry column 
at the selected time and place. Ignorance of this axiom ex- 
plains why the Prussian cavalry failed to take advantage of 
the opportonity to crush the French infantry and double it 
back in disorder at Rezonville, for it awaited specific orders 
from General d’Alvensleben, which arrived too late. 

The most interesting psychical state to the cavalry is at 
the moment it assumes the offensive against a body of infantry, 
supported by artillery; then the troopers hold in one hand 
their flashing sabers, in the other the reins, dash to death at 
a gallop, cut down by shells and bullets, faced by bayonets, 
and constantly in danger of being crushed under their own 
horses or those of their comrades which are following. To 
record accurately this psychical state, we will borrow from 
Victor Hugo his description of the charge at Waterloo, which, 
although considered florid, presents in some respects a faithful 
picture of a cavalry charge in its successive phases. 

Napoleon gave the order to the cuirassiers of Milhaud 
to clear the plateau of Mont Saint Izan: ' 
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“There were 3,500 of them; they presented a front of a 
quarter of a league. They were giant men upon colossal 
horses. Numbering twenty-six squadrons, they were sup- 
ported in the rear by the division of Lefebre-Desmouettes, 
the 106th Regiment, gendarmes délite, the chasseurs de le 
garde, in all 1,197 men, and the lancers de le garde comprising 
880 lances. * * * 

“The aide de camp, Bernard, bore the command from 
the Emperor. Ney drew his sword and placed himself at 
the head. The immense squadrons moved forward; then 
behold a spectacle beyond description! All this cavalry, with 
uplifted sabers, standards and guidons to the wind, in column 
of division, descended at the same moment, as a single man, 


like unto a battering ram, to make a break in the ranks of the 


Belle Alliance, buried itself in the abyss where already so 
many had found death; then emerging fromthecloud of smoke, 
re-formed on the other side of the valley, compact and un- 
broken, always at a trot, through a storm of shell, climbing 
the frightful muddy incline of Mont Saint Jean. 

“They ascended grave, menacing, imperturbable; in the 
intervals of musketry and artillery fire could be heard the 
thunder of the horses’ hoofs. 

“There were two divisions in two columns; the division of 
Wathier on the right, that of Delort on the left. They looked 
in the distance like two giant serpents of steel, spreading out 
on the edge of the plateau. They passed through the field 
of battle like a huge monster, for it appeared as if this mass 
had but one mind. Each squadron quivered and swelled like 
the circle of a polyp. Through the breaks in the vast column 
of smoke could be seen a pell-mell of helmets and sabers, the 
plunging shoulders of the horses, all a terrible tumult, yet 
under control of the commander. Above it all, the flash of 
the cuirasses, as scales upon the serpent. 

“Remarkable coincidence—twenty-six battalions receive 
these twenty-six squadrons! Behind the crest of the plateau, 
in the shade of the masked battery, the English infantry, 
in thirteen squares, each of two battalions, in double ranks, 
calmly, mutely, rigidly, awaited the advancing enemy. 

“They did not see the cuirassiers and the cuirassiers did not 
see them. The English now heard this sea of men ascending 
the hills, the rattle of the cuirassiers, the crashing of 3,000 
sabers and a great wild rustle. There was a sullen silence. 
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Now at the crest there appeared a long line of uplifted arms, 
brandishing sabers, helmets and trumpets, and three thousand 
heads, with grizzled mustachios, crying ‘Vive 1’Empereur!’ 

“Behold now the awful tragedy! The head of the column 
to the right suddenly halts and plunges, with frightful clamor. 
Arrived at the top of the crest, furious with excitement, bent 
upon extermination of the English squares, the cuirassiers 
suddenly discover between them and their sturdy foes a 
ravine, a gaping crevice—it was the crossroad d’Ohain. 

“Criticalmoment! Theravine unlooked for yawned directly 
in the path of the advancing steeds, two fathoms deep, between 
its double slopes. The second rank crowded into the first, 
and the third precipitated itself upon the second. The 
horses reared and threw themselves backward, falling upon 
the crests of the hill, struggling vainly, all four feet in the air, 
crushing and overthrowing their riders. With no chance of 
retreat, the column was but one huge projectile—a force 
destined to crush the English, recoiled upon the French them- 
selves. The inexorable chasm could not be avoided, but 
crowded with horses and men, struggling and rolling, molded 
together as one flesh, and when, alas! the depth was full of 
dead and dying, those to the rear advanced and passed over 
them. 

“And at the moment the ravine is discovered the masked 
batteries open. Sixty cannon and thirty squares of infantry 
burst into flame at almost muzzle range. All the English 
field artillery had entered the squares at a gallop. But the 
cuirassiers did not pause for a moment—the disaster had deci- 
mated but not discouraged them, for they were men who grew 
in courage as their numbers diminished. 

“The column of Wathier alone had sustained disaster; 
the column of Delort, which Ney had ordered to oblique to 
the left as the ambush was discovered, arrived uninjured. 
The cuirassiers rushed upon the English squares. With all 
speed, bridles loosed, sabers in their teeth, pistols in their hands 
—such wastheattack. * * * All thefaces of the squares 
were assailed at once. A frenzied maelstrom enveloped them. 
But the cool infantry remained rigid. The front ranks, 
kneeling, received the cuirassiers upon their bayonets, the 
second rank greeted them with musketry fire; behind the 
second rank the cannoniers loaded their pieces, and as the 
front of the square opened for them, there belched forth an 
eruption of shell, the ranks then mechanically closing. 
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‘‘The cuirassiers responded by sabering their opponents; 
their grand horses dashing upon the rows of infantry, impaled 
themselves upon the gleaming bayonets, and fell gigantically 
in the midst of these living walls. The bullets made gaps in 
the squadrons, the cuirassiers hewed chasms in the squares. 
Files of men were ground under the horses. The squares, 
hewn down by this furious cavalry, contracted, but did not 
flinch. With an inexhaustible supply of ammunition, they 
fired volley upon volley amongst their assailants. 

‘The squares were no longer battalions, they were craters; 
these cuirassiers were no longer cavalry, they were a tempest. 
Each square was a volcano, attacked by a cloud; the lava 
struggled with the powder. The cuirassiers, relatively small 
in numbers, reduced by the disaster of the ravine, faced almost 
the entire English army, and suddenly they found themselves 
assailed from behind—the cavalry of Somerset was upon 
them. * * * Attacked on the flanks, on the front, in the 
rear, they continued to face their sturdy foes. Moreover, 
behind them came the thundering batteries. * * * It was 
no more a méleé—it was a cloud, a fury, a vortex of passion and 
courage, a hurricane of flashing swords. A dozen times they 
assaulted. Ney had four horses killed under him. The 
majority of the French cavalry lay prostrate upon the plateau. 
The struggle lasted two hours.’’* 


CAVALRY AGAINST CAVALRY. 


When a body of cavalry attacks a similar force, the chances 
of success are apt to be with that which displays the greater 
dash and impetuosity. The presence of a single reserve echelon 
may give the victory, for the attacking troops are usually split 
and separated, notwithstanding the close order in which they 
began the charge, and it is reserved to the second and following 
echelons to complete the task initiated by the more advanced 
lines. 

It is usually recommended to attack the enemy on his 
flanks, for here he is apt to be weaker and less able to offer 
“contrechoc.”’ 

To accomplish this, it is necessary either to envelop the 
two flanks during a direct frontal charge or attack by a detour. 

Now Bonie has condemned the system of tactics in vogue 


*Victor Hugo. Les Miserables 
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with the German cavalry, consisting of more or less com- 
plicated wheelings, for the reason that such movements can 
often lead to erroneous calculations and diminish at a blow 
the élan of the cavalrymen. 

Anything that would lessen the élan should be promptly 
eliminated from the cavalry tactics.* 

When a body of cavalry is threatened by a charge, it should 
promptly assume the offensive, for by remaining purely on 
the defensive, it loses that principal element for its success 
which we have termed “contrechoc,”’ countershock; more- 
over, it will avoid the surprise of a flank attack, for the flank 
offers a point of weakness as great as an immobile troop. 

When an enemy is routed and in flight, the victor should 
follow up his success by an energetic pursuit. 


*Gen. Bonie. La Cavalerie au Combat. 
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METHODS OF FILING PAPERS. 
By Captain JOHN R. M. TAYLOR, 14TH Inrantry, U.S. A. 


| HE RE are few things more hopeless than looking 
| for some fact buried somewhere in a mass of 
old papers; papers which have very probably 
been folded and closely compressed some years 
BY: before the search is made, and which are ac- 

———_ cordingly now about the size, the shape and 
density of a brick, and which are about as manageable. There 
is an idea, apparently, that these brick-like masses of papers 
have some value as elements of an architectural construction, 
for you can build a solid wall with them, and a solid wall of 
records may appeal to the esthetic sense—it does not to the 
feeling for utility of anyone who has to consult them. Anyone 
who has had to use these blocks of records finds it difficult to 
read anything but the endorsements, for the paper has been 
folded so long and so tightly that, when open, its tendency to 
refold itself, requiring a constant effort to keep it open, and 
what is perhaps of greater importance, the paper breaks at the 
edges of the folds and will eventually separate there. 

In large offices the file cases are an important part of the 
cost of equipment, and it is possible that for initial filing in a 
busy office some elaborate system of cards and files is ex- 
pedient, but for transferred files a simpler and more inex- 
pensive method is perfectly feasible. The file cases which are 
advertised so universally take up a great deal of room and 
they are expensive, quite too expensive for a post to beequipped 
with them or for a company to have such appliances in its 
orderly room, and yet in a post there are quantities of records 
to be preserved and there are certain papers, which must be 
kept in a company. 

I think that other officers who have to file papers, and who 
are confronted with the necessity of adopting a method which 
will be efficient and cheap, may find some suggestive hints in 
my experience in preparing the records of the Philippine in- 
surgents for reference. This mass of papers weighs over three 
tons and is composed of some 160,000 documents in size from a 
bulky manuscript‘‘letters sent’’ book to a scrap of paper smaller 
than a postal card. And these papers had to be filed com- 
pactly and cheaply, and they could not be folded because the 
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condition of many of them is such that they would tear in the 
process. I adopted accordingly the plan of filing all records 
flat, and I think all records should be so filed. My plan 
consists of file cards 3 x 6 inches for index purposes, a series 
of pasteboard boxes large enough to hold folders, made of 
heavy linen-backed paper, folded once, into which the largest 
sized documents requiring filing can be slipped unfolded. 
These folders dre somewhat larger than a large foolscap sheet, 
so that the edges of documents will not project and be broken 
off in handling. Each pasteboard box holds conveniently 
forty folders, when each folder has ten documents, so that 
each of my file boxes contains about 400 foolscap documents 
of three to four pages each. Of course they may contain more 
small documents; the exact number is absolutely a matter of 
convenience. You want a folder which has not too many 
documents in it to handle, and you pile in full folders into the 
file box until it is full. The boxes have two openings—the 
top opens and one side—brass catches holding the box closed. 
These boxes cost 40 cents each to make, but equally good 
ones could be improvised out of heavy pasteboard boxes of 
the right size by cutting down one side and making a hinge 
for it by gluing on a stripof heavy cotton on the bottom coming 
up over the swinging side. The top might be left as it is, to 
take off, as this would keep the dust out better than my plan. 
Thus, for example, a good file box for small papers could be 
made from the heavy pasteboard boxes in which uniform 
caps are sent out by the military equipment makers. 

The advantage of having the side open is this: To get 
at the folders and to see what their contents are, you want to 
have space to open them out without taking them out of the 
box; by being able to open one side, you open up the box 
and its papers as you would a heavy dictionary which you open 
flat out for ease in running over the pages. These file boxes 
are numbered on the outside, as for example: 1000-1040 means 
that the 40 folders between 1ooo and 1040 are inside. My 
boxes hold about 40 full folders, more or less. The boxes are 
placed in numerical series upon shelves like a big bookcase, 
where they are easily gotten at. Any carpenter can put up 
such shelves. With this system the greater part of the wall 
space is occupied by papers in place of being occupied by the 
wooden arrangements which contain papers. There are more 
papers and less wood than is usual. 
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My system of filing is this. Every thing or name of interest 
has a file card and the more important subjects and persons 
have folders. I can insert file cards anywhere, as they are 
arranged alphabetically, and I can add on a new folder at any 
time, as they are arranged numerically from number one on. 
I can best show how I file papers by giving an example: I 
pick up a paper which runs for example as follows: 


SAMAR, February, 1899. 
To THE PRESIDENT: 

I announce that I have arrived in Samar and assumed 
civil and military command of that island. Have met no 
opposition. 

V. LUKBAN, 
Brig.-Gen. 


The interesting thing in this letter is that it shows when 
Lukban arrived in Samar and that he found no opposition. 
I having read it and made up my mind to file it, write a slip 
as follows and pin it on the document—if the document is to 
be translated a carbon copy of the translation is attached 
also to the document. My brief would run as follows: 


SaMAR, Feb., 1899. 
To the President, Lukban announces has assumed com- 
mand Samar no opposition. 
Lukban, V. Brig.-Gen. 
Samar 
President, correspondence of. 


The first note of a name or subject locates which folder 
the paper goes into, the following notes of names or subjects 
are for our indexing purposes. My clerk takes this document 
and sees that it goes into a folder assigned to Lukban. He 
looks at the file card marked Lukban and sees that Lukban 
has three folders so far, numbers 73 and 1102. They are 
both marked on the file card as being full, that is they have 
as many documents in them as is convenient to handle; he 
has accordingly to start a new folder for Lukban; the last 
folder in the file boxes is numbered 1200, then the next folder 
will be 1201; he takes a blank one, writes “ Lukban V. Brig.- 
Gen.”’ and “1201” at the head of it and copies on the outside 
of the folder the brief of the document which will be the 
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first document in this folder, which document is then numbered 
1201.1, which numerical designation fixes its place; the next 
document in this folder will be 1201.2, and so on. The 
advantage of having a brief of the documents contained in the 
folder on it is that it is easier to refer to them. I can pull 
out, for example, three folders, 73, 1102, 1201, and in them I 
shall find all the documents which are primarily interesting 
because they relate to V. Lukban, and running down the 
outside of the folders can see the contents without going over 
them document by document. 

I have also written on the brief ‘“‘Samar’”’ and “ President, 
correspondence of’’ in addition to “ Lukban, V.”” This means 
that that brief will be copied on the index cards of “‘Samar,”’ 
“ President, correspondence of”’ and ‘‘ Lukban, V., Brig.-Gen.,”’ 
and each entry will have opposite it 1201.1, as the reference for 
the place where the document is to be found. 

My own official correspondence is filed in the same way. 
I keep letter press copies of my letters and they go into a 
folder and are found by reference to my file card and those 
of. my correspondents. 

In using such a system at a post the officer in charge of 
the receipt of correspondence would probably, except for 
mere routine matter, have to make his own brief, which he 
would pin on the document as soon as he had read it, the 
brief to be copied by his clerk; but that is a simple matter. 

This is an account of a method I have worked out for 
filing a great and heterogeneous mass of material, and I find 
it works very well, allows me to refer quickly to any document 
I want, is cheap and compact. I started it in the Philippines, 
where I had none of the mechanical appliances for filing which 
can be bought in this country and I had to use for my folders 
large sheets of insurgent official paper. Heavy manila brown 
paper would do very well cut to the proper size and would cost 
nothing to speak of. Any carpenter can make a box for file 
cards. The pasteboard file boxes are very cheap or could 
if necessary be improvised. I have thought this account 
might contain a suggestion of interest to officers at posts who 
have to file matter of varius kinds and who find the cost of 
the ordinary plant for filing papers prohibitive. 


A NEW INTRENCHING TOOL.* 


By Captain HENRY LEONARD, LL.M., U. S. Marine Corps. 


JHE subject of a suitable intrenching tool for 
use in the military service is at last receiving 
some portion of the attention it merits. 

Colonel George F. Elliott, U. S. M. C., who 
has been designated by the President of the 
United States tosucceed Major-General Charles 
Heywood, on the latter’s retirement on October third next, 
as Commandant of the Marine Corps, has for a long time 
given the subject careful study, and as the result has produced 
a combination of spade and heavy grubbing hoe which many 
officers conceive to be an admirable solution of the problem. 

A brief description of its construction will be first given, 
followed by a short exposition of its performing powers: 

The tool is made in two parts consisting of a blade ten 
inches long by seven and one-half inches wide, and a handle 
twenty-nine inches in length. The head of the oak handle is 
composed of a steel shank secured to the latter by means of 
longitudinal straps of the same material. The head of the 
handle fits firmly into a slotted head on the blade, and is 
secured to the latter by means of a pin attached permanently 
to the blade, and passing through the handle with the convex 
side up the tool becomes a spade; by reversing the arrange- 
ment it is a short grubbing hoe. 

In either form there is practically no weight put on the 
pin, as in both relations the edges of the head of the handle 
fit firmly against those of the spade head and the pin’s only 
function is to retain both parts in position. The blade is 
ribbed to prevent dishing when used as a hoe in heavy or 
rocky soil, and it, together with the head of the handle are 
made of drop forgings. The total length of the implement 
assembled as a spade is thirty-nine inches, its weight four and 
one-quarter pounds, and its cost complete, made in the U. S. 
Naval Gun Factory at Washington, D. C., about $1.00 each. 

On the march, or when not in use, the blade is securely 
fastened in a canvas pocket ‘of like shape, the handle being 


*From notes furnished by the inventor. 
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attached to the bandolier which goes over the shoulder, by 
canvas straps, and being held by said straps in a position 
parallel to the bandolier. 

The square surface of the blade is about equal in inches 
to that of the long handle spade of commerce, and will do a 
like amount of work. Used as a grubbing hoe, the tool will 
work many soils faster and to better advantage than will 
the pick, and will cut two inch roots without difficulty. 
Soils in which it does not penetrate so far as does the pick, are 
more rapidly worked by it, and taking this together with the 
fact that it cuts a wider swath the advantage it has over that 
tool can be readily seen. 

As has been indicated, the tool when slung is but a slight 
impediment to the soldier, is light in weight and can be easily 
shifted from man to man; a further advantage connected 
with it is that all handles and spades are made respectively 
interchangeable. It is contemplated that a minimum of 
two or a maximum of four tools should be alloted to one set of 
fours. 

The general results to be derived from this tool so dis- 
tributed and the conditions which it aims to meet and satisfy, 
the inventor conceives to be as follows: 

It is deemed a conceded fact that no intrenchment at all 
is better than a light one, because the latter of course gives a 
definitely defined target, plainly visible to an enemy at a 
distance of approximately a thousand yards. Further, 
small arm projectiles passing through an insufficient work 
become distorted and inflict correspondingly more dangerous 
wounds. Therefore,a ditch is the best form of cover, and 
for its construction a tool must do a maximum amount of 
work in any soil, having relation as a standard to the spade 
and pick of commerce. The pro rata distribution previously 
indicated is of course governed by the considerations of the 
proportionate number of men working at any given time, and 
the requirement of having a relief. 

Probabilities as to the prospective fields of operation, 
would seem to indicate that intrenching tools in the United 
States service will not be employed in cultivated ground, 
consequently this tool has been made correspondingly sturdier, 
with but slight increase of weight, as compared with imple- 
ments made for use in the vineyards of France or the fields of 
Germany. 
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Five hundred Elliott intrenching tools have been manu- 
factured at the U. S. Naval Gun Factory at Washington by 
the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy, and it is anticipated 
that a number of them will be issued to the Marine Corps 
School of Application at Annapolis for test and report upon 
their efficiency and general desirability. 
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THE WEBLEY-FOSBERY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER.* 
By Captain FREDERICK S. FOLTZ, 2np U. S. Cavatry 


the first shot to operate the mechanism and 
prepare the arm to fire the next shot, upon 
the simple pressure of the trigger, is, for the 
first time, applied to the familiar revolver. 

The weapon in appearance closely resembles 
the regular British service Webley, and is very similar to the 
Smith & Wesson with its hinged frame. 

The recoil of the first shot slides the barrel, frame, and 
cylinder to the rear, upon the lower portion consisting of the 
grip and trigger. During this rearward movement, a large 
stud in the lower frame travels in the ‘““‘W” shaped channel 
cut on the surface of the cylinder, (see illustration) and re- 
volves the chambers half way to the position for the next 
shot; and, at the same time, raises the hammer to the full 
cock. A powerful spring located in the grip now comes into 
play, and returns the upper carriage to its firing position; 
during this movement, the cylind»r, traveling over the stud 
once more, is given the remainder of the revolution necessary 
to place the loaded chamber opposite the barrel, and the 
stud, remaining in the channel, fixes this position most posi- 
tively. 

When the last cartridge has been fired the hammer is 
left at full cock, a foreward pressure of the right thumb on 
the catch, seen at the 
side of the hammer, un- 
locks the frame and al- 
lows the arm to be thrown open and 
the empty shells ejected by a single 
jerk of the wrist. 

New cartridges are now inserted, 
singly or all at once by the use of a patent loader, 
and on throwing the frame shut the weapon is 
ready to fire at a touch of the trigger. 

On the left side of the grip is a safety lever, easily 


* Made by the Webley & Scott Revolver & Arms Co., Birmingham; Wm. Read & Sons, 107 
Washington Street, Boston, Agents. 
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operated by the right thumb, by means of which the hammer 
can be locked at the full cock and the weapon so carried in the 
holster; otherwise it must be cocked on drawing, like an 
ordinary revolver. 

In case of a defective cartridge, the hammer is grasped 
with the thumb and fore finger of the left hand and pulled 
back, bringing it to the full cock and also drawing back the 
upper carriage, the spring then returns the parts to the firing 
position, and the arm is ready. 

The cylinder is instantly removable for cleaning and all 
the parts are large and strong. The substitution of the stud 
and channeled cylinder for the always delicate pawl that 
revolves the cylinder of the ordinary revolver, is a distinct 
gain. 

A very useful device is the blade like projection from 
each side of the frame, just in front of the cylinder, this serves 
as a spreader to open the mouth of the holster an the revolver 
is inserted. 

The grip of the handle seems about perfect; it fills and 
fits the hand like the grip of a carpenters’ saw; with the 
weapon well settled in its place, you feel as though you could 
point it in the dark. 

The arm was originally made to use the British service 
cartridge throwing a .455 bullet of soft lead weighing 265 
grains, with 6} grains of cordite; but the makers have just 
gotten out a new and lighter model using the same cartridge 
as the .38 Colt Automatic Pistol; a cannelured cartridge with 
smokeless powder and a bullet with a hard, metal jacket. 

The weights and dimensions of the two models are as 
follows: 


.455 model, 6 shot. .38 model, 8 shot. 
Length of pistol, 12 inches. 104 inches. 
Length of barrel, _ 6 inches. 6 inches. 
Length of cylinder, 14 inches. 1} inches. 
Weight of Revolver, 2 Ibs. 84 oz. 2 Ibs. 54 oz. 


The loading clip for the .455 is a brass disc of the thickness 
of the rim of the cartridge, or slightly thicker; the cartridges 
are set in holes in this disc, and the metal is then slightly 
reamed over against the heads of the shells. 

While this clip might answer under some circumstances, 
I have found it unfit for service; as the cartridges shake out, 
in spite of the most careful packing, when it is carried in the 
pouch on a long ride. 
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On the other hand, the loading clip for the .38 caliber prom- 
ises well; it is a brass disc resembling a small circular saw 
with eight long, curved teeth. The cartridges are sprung 
under these teeth, which embrace them and fit snugly in the 
cannelures of the shells. I have only been able to give these 
latter clips a slight trial, but believe that, with a little paper 
packing, they will carry well in the cartridge pouch. 

The working of these arms is very regular; the jerk or kick 
of the .38 is very slight, while that of the .455, though con- 
siderable on account of the man stopping bullet and charge, 
is not disconcerting after a few shots. 

These arms are sure to recommend themselves to those 
who have already served an apprenticeship to the revolver 
and delight in the familiar forms. 

The .38 has the advantage of lightness, smaller size, eight 
shots instead of six, a good loading clip and, most important, 
its ammunition is made in this country. 

The .455 has one advantage, but a very big one: It isa 
‘“‘man stopper,’’ and is probably as near to a “horse stopper” 
as a revolver is likely to be. 

As to accuracy, I have found both models to shoot ex- 
tremely well, quite as well as other revolvers of the best makes 
under the conditions of Army pistol practice. 

The famous revolver shot, Walter Winans, says in his 
“Hints on Revolver Shooting in Competitions:”’ 

“The writer disapproves of double-action revolvers in 
competitions, finding it almost impossible to make accurate 
shooting with them. A word as to authentic pistols may, 
perhaps, be of use. Messrs. Webley have produced a ‘‘Web- 
ley-Fosbery”’ automatic revolver in both .455 and .38 caliber, 
which the writer prefers to any of the automatic pistols that 
have yet come to his notice, and, for rapid firing, even to 
any other make of revolver. With it it is possible to fire shots 
at the rate of one a second with approximately the same 
accuracy as with any single-action revolver at the rate of one 
in two seconds. In both cases a good shot should be able to 
put most of his bullets into a two-inch bull’s-eye at a 20 yards’ 
range.” 
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AN ARTILLERYMAN’S STORY. 
By JAMES REILLY, 


LaTE ORDNANCE SERGEANT U.S. A. 


HE following narrative of service in the War 
with Mexico (1847-48) and in Florida (1849- 
57) forms part of a MS. History of Bat- 
tery M, 2d U. S. Artillery, and is pub- 
lished by permission of a former commander 
of that organization, Brig.-Gen. A. C. M. 

Pennington, U. S. Army. 


I. InN THE WAR WITH MEXIco. 


I enlisted in the 2d Artillery in August, 1845, the officer by 
whom I was enlisted being Lieut. E. D. Townsend, Adjutant. I 
was assigned to Company H, which was ordered to Fort Adams very 
soon after I joined it, and relieved Companies I and K, of the rst 
Artillery, H Company retaining the Light Battery and horses of 
Battery K, and served as such until we were relieved in the spring 
of 1846, by Company E, 2d Artillery. Company H having 
been ordered to Mexico, we proceeded to Fort Columbus under 
command of Captain Swartwout, Lieutenants Sedgwick, Nichols 
and Hunt being the subalterns, and there joined Company G, 
officered by Lieutenants Shackelford and Edwards. In a few days 
we embarked on a transport ship, and after a long and tedious 
voyage we sighted Brazos Santiago and landed at Point Isabel a 
few days after the battle of Palo Alto. Here we were joined by 
two companies of the 3d and two companies of the 4th Artillery, 
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under command of Major Gardner. An incident happened on the 
march to the mouth of the Rio Grande which is too ludicrous to be 
left out. This was our first march on Mexican soil, and we had 
marched about nine miles under a hot tropical sun, without water; 
both officers and men suffered for something to moisten their parched 
lips, and when the command came in sight of a branch called the 
Boggy, that empties into the sea, all discipline was at an end: the 
men simultaneously broke ranks, the officers soon followed, tin cups 
were the order of the day. Such a mass of human life never enjoyed 
themselves any better than we did on that occasion. Our parched 
lips and flesh were soon relieved by our short sojourn in that inlet 
of the blue waters of the gulf—for the whole command had to wade 
across it; but the fun of it was that Major Gardner was always 
considered a strict disciplinarian, and such an act of insubordination 
he could not overlook, and he said he was going to have us all shot 
for our mutinous conduct. The major, it should be remembered, 
was mounted; his face, hands and feet were not blistered by the 
extreme heat of that burning sun. A similar scene occurred when 
we got to the mouth of the Rio Grande, and when Captain Swartwout 
and several other officers explained the difficulties of the march to 
him he forgot the punishment he had meted out for us and concluded 
that we were not so much to be blamed after all. This was the first 
taste of war, and any member of the battalion who participated 
in it will never forget it. 

After a short stay at the mouth of the Rio Grande, the company 
embarked on a steamer and proceeded up the river; it was so crooked 
that we had to tie up every night in sight of our last stopping place, 
and thought that a good day’s run for the steamer. Eventually we 
got to Reinosa, where we landed, and remained nearly all winter. 
The company had very severe duty to perform in putting our ex- 
posed position in a proper state of defense, for we were surrounded 
by a treacherous enemy, the rancheros, and a population that would 
impart any information in case of a lack of vigilance on our part. 
They were constantly on the move, ready to take any advantage 
should an opportunity offer. Both officers and men were always 
on the alert, particularly during the movement of our troops around 
Monterey; it was nothing but alarms during the whole time, and 
every officer and man on these occasions took the posts assigned them. 
During the battle of Monterey the rancheros were very annoying 
and daring, often coming in large force in sight of the town. They 
were especially daring as they expected us to be defeated, when they 
intended to cut off our retreat; but in this they were disappointed. 
We had a young officer who had just joined us in place of Lieutenant 
Nichols—Lieutenant Coppeé—who watched the enemy very closely 
with a detachment assigned to that duty. I was with this detach- 
ment; we had to picket the different roads every night, about a 
quarter of a mile from the Plaza. We were ready to attend to their 
wants, but they never came. When General Scott came out to take 
command of the army, we bade good-by to Reinosa and acted as 
escort to him; we went to Camargo with him and returned to Brazos 
Santiago, where in a short time a very large portion of the army was 
concentrated. There was a sergeant by the name of Waters in 
H Company; the General took a great fancy to him, took him as 
an orderly, and he remained with him during the war and came home 
with him from Mexico. 

Here I left Company H_ by volunteering, with several others, 
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into Light Battery A; the battery remained for a short time at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, received a fresh supply of horses, and 
when fully equipped embarked at Brazos for Vera Cruz, where we 
arrived after a long and boisterous passage, having lost several of the 
battery horses. During the voyage the horses would break loose 
from their fastenings, the watch would be standing by, sledge in 
hand, knock the horse in the head, hoist him up and throw him over- 
board. This was the only remedy we had to save the vessel. As we 
came in sight of the Island of Santa Rosa, we came close to a reef 
of rocks with a ship on it, with Captain Ker’s company of the 
2d Dragoons on board. This company lost all their splendid gray 
horses, but the men were saved. During the bombardment of 
Vera Cruz the battery did picket duty on several occasions, but 
were not engaged but once with the enemy’s cavalry, which annoyed 
our rear very much. 

Here Maj. J. F. Roland left the battery. That gallant officer 
being promoted to the captaincy of M Company, was ordered 
home in March, 1847, to organize it. Lieut. William Hays was 
ordered to the battery in the place of Major Roland. After the 
capitulation of Vera Cruz and San Juan d’Ulloa, on the 2oth of 
March, 1847, the Mexican Army, numbering about 12,000, marched 
out and laid down their arms. The greater portion of them after- 
wards rejoined their comrades at Cerro Gordo. The battery went 
into camp and remained till April 12th, when we took up our line of 
march for the City of Mexico. Our first day’s march was a very 
severe one, to a place called King’s Bridge, about sixteen miles 
from Vera Cruz, through a deep sandy country, without water 
except a small pond about nine miles from there. When we came 
to it you could see the officers, men, mules and horses scrambling 
for a small quantity of the dirty liquid to moisten their parched lips; 
for it was extremely hot, and the road was lined on each side by 
high chapparal. Many a brave soldier lost his life on that march, 
from the effect of the sun and want of water. Several men were 
found sun-dead by the roadside, who belonged to Twiggs’s Division 
that marched the day before: their bodies were as black as ink. 
Any quantity of rations were destroyed all along by reason of the 
teams giving out. Nothing of note occurred till we got to Cerro 
Gordo, where a very severe engagement took place on the 17th and 
18th of April, 1847; and I think that of all the troops engaged, the 
Mounted Rifles suffered most. 

As our battery was going into action you could see them, brave 
officers and men, coming out severely wounded, many having limbs 
shattered. I observed one officer in particular—I think it was Lieut. 
D. H. Maury—walking out with his left arm shattered, and holding 
it with the right; he seemed quite indifferent. A little farther on 
there lay the gallant General Shields, with an escopet ball through 
his body; there were several surgeons about him, and amongthem one 
Mexican surgeon. I gave this brave officer what water I had in my 
canteen to moisten his lips. We proceeded on our march towards 
Jalapa and Perote Castle; that famous castle is raised on an open 
plain, and is certainly a formidable work, but has been noted more as 
a place of torture to the unfortunates that were received within its 
walls than for any reputation it has sustained in a military point of 
view. The northwest angle of the castle is the place where the angel 
of death has so often relieved the victim from the cruelties of those 
inhuman wretches. From Perote, where the division made a very 
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short stay, we continued our march to Puebla; the city authorities 
met General Worth about three miles out from the city, and marched 
in at the head of the column with that officer; here the army re- 
mained for some time, with the expectation of recruiting our weary 
troops. In this we were to some extent successful, but those scourges 
of an army, dysentery and diarrhoea, broke out among us. The 
army was kept at this place too long; our loss was very severe from 
the above causes, which could not be attributed to anything else 
but impure water and too much fresh pork; of the latter, so much 
was issued that the troops would not eat it. The hospitals were full, 
and hundreds were sick in quarters. It was a welcome day to all 
when the command “ Forward”’ was given, and we set out for the 
City of the Aztecs. This was about the roth of August, 1847. We 
were more fortunate than the rest of our comrades, for about the 
1st of August our battery was ordered on an expedition to Humantla, 
where the gallant Captain Walker of the Mounted Rifles lost his 
life. The object of this expedition I did not learn, but think it was 
merely oneof observation. Iwas sick for some time previous with one 
of the terrible diseases, mentioned above, and when the battery was 
ordered on the expedition, I with a number of others was ordered to 
hospital. Some of us went to Colonel Duncan, and requested him 
to let us go with the battery. He replied that we were too weak 
(I was not able to mount my horse). I said, ‘‘Colonel, if you leave 
us here we will be dead before you return.’’ He yielded to our en- 
treaties, and the result was that we gradually gained strength, im- 
proved daily, and were soon fully restored. I was not sick again 
during the remainder of my tour in Mexico. 

A few days after the return of the battery we took up the line of 
march, Twiggs’s Division in advance. Nothing of note transpired 
until we came to the valley, when we had a full view of the city. The 
army was halted, and after thoroughly reconnoitering the place it 
was decided to move around Lake Chaico and enter the city by the 
western side. To enter by the south side was considered im- 
practicable by our engineers, for the public road was a regular 
causeway, well fortified, and the country low and marshy. The com- 
mand ‘ Forward” was given, Worth’s Division leading, his old 
brigade in advance, and after a long and tedious day’s march we got 
around the lake; we had to fight our way the whole day. The 
pioneer corps had to make our road for us through corn fields, etc., 
our flank and front continually exposed to the fire of guerillas 
and cavalry, but a shot from one of our guns in front would send 
them to the high ground, where they would again take position and 
annoy the front of the column. At dark the brigade encamped in 
a town called St. Augustin, and the next morning, August 18, 1847, 
marched out on the road towards Churubusco, but came to a halt 
near a place called San Antonio, where there was a line of very 
extensive earthworks thrown up, mounted with several heavy guns. 
Here the gallant Captain Thornton lost his life. We remained here 
all day, as the battle of Contreras was progressing about two miles 
north of us. The next morning, the roth of August, we received 
the cheerful news that the gallant Twiggs had routed the enemy, 
who were concentrating their force upon Churubusco. The engineers 
having reconnoitered, found a passage which flanked San Antonio, 
and we resumed our march towards Churubusco, San Antonio being 
abandoned. In a few hours we came in full view of that strongly 
fortified position of the enemy, which was held by a very strong force 
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of the Mexicans. The infantry of our division was immediately 
posted on the right of the road, and, after as severe a fight 
as I ever experienced, took the position. It was a very contracted 
one, the fighting very close; the number of men engaged on both 
sides must have been about 40,000. We soon gained the 
advantage, Twiggs coming down on their right flank with his victori- 
ous veterans, the brave and chivalrous Worth, with his fighting 
division, attacking the front and left flank. As soon as our men got 
into position and closed in on the enemy, the struggle was desperate ; 
the foe could not stand the attack of such troops and thought that 
‘discretion was the better part of valor.’’ They gave way and took 
the straight road for the city, pursued by our victorious troops. 

Captain Kearney, First Dragoons, advanced with his squadron 
of grays and made the retreat of the enemy a complete rout. So 
rapid was the pace of the grays that before they could be brought 
to a halt, they were under the fire of the guns mounted on the 
Garita. Captain Kearney and his Lieutenant, Ewell, were seriously 
wounded and several of the men were killed and wounded. One 
section of the battery was engaged in the attack on the convent, 
after the bridge was taken; the position occupied by the battery 
was a very exposed one, within three hundred yards of that strong 
work mounting four guns. In front of the bridge we were pro- 
tected by a few adobe houses. On the top of one of these houses I 
remember seeing General Worth standing, viewing the whole field 
from his exposed position. I was severely wounded in this fight, 
in my right leg, and the only consolation Dr. Satterlee gave me was 
that if it had not been for my stirrup leather (the ball penetrating 
both leathers) he would have had the trouble of cutting off the leg 
instead of dressing it. 

This was certainly the most stubborn fight of the war: the posi- 
tion was a very strong one; they fought with more pertinacity than 
on former occasions, but they had something to stimulate them. 
They had in their ranks about fifty of our men who had been fool- 
ishly decoyed away from our ranks; they inspired the Greasers to 
deeds of valor, no doubt. We captured these men in this fight. 
There was one man of our battery named Manly, in this crowd, who 
had always been a good soldier. He stated afterwards to several of 
his former comrades that he did not know a thing about his situa- 
tion till they had him away up in the mountains. He thought it 
of no use to try and get back, and besides, dreaded the punishment 
that Colonel Duncan would inflict on him. Our loss in the fight 
was very heavy. The battery encamped on the battle field that 
night, and the next day marched to Tacabuya. Our stay here was 
nothing but war and rumors of war, reconnoissances and picket 
firing. When all was ready on the afternoon of September 7th, 
orders were issued to be prepared to move at 8 o’clock p.m. The 
battery moved out of camp at that hour, and by short marches and 
long stops we reached the enemy’s position at davlight on the 
morning of September 8, 1847, which was about two miles from 
Tacubuya. It was a very strong one, their right resting on the Casa 
Mata, their left extending to the foundry and around a high wall 
at the base of the Fortress of Chapultepec. 

It was here that the battle of Molino del Rey was fought. I 
went into that fight with my wound running and very painful. I 
was at the time lead driver of No. 3 gun. My off horse was:shot; 
he plunged heavily and fell on my right leg; it was with great difficulty 
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that I was extricated by Lieut. William Hays and others. I suffered 
severely for a long time from this mishap. General Scott gained 
nothing by this desperate fight; our loss was very heavy, and deeply 
felt by the survivors. That afternoon the army fell back to our 
original camp, and, during the following four days, batteries were 
thrown up, siege guns mounted and a regular bombardment com- 
menced on Chapultepec, with some effect in breaching the high 
wall that environed that formidable fortification. After due recon- 
noissance by our engineers, Capts. R. E. Lee and Mason, on the 
morning of the 13th of September the assault was made and the 
City of Mexico was the promised land. Every American soldier 
in that little army thought that the capture of it depended on himself. 
Early on that morning the advance was sounded from right to left. 
Worth’s Division with its re-inforcements operated on the west and 
north sides of the work, Quitman’s Division on the south. Chapulte. 
pec was the first great obstacle in the way of reaching the city; 
the storming party, which consisted of volunteers from the’ two 
divisions, was put under the command of the following officers: That 
of the First Division about two hundred officers and men, under the 
brave and gallant: Captain McKenzie of the 2d Artillery; that of the 
Second Division under that noble and gallant officer Captain Casey 
of the 2d Infantry. Both of these officers, I think, were wounded; 
the former mortally, and laid down his life with a devotion surpassed 
by none during that bloody war. (Captain McKenzie died at City 
of Mexico of some disease; all the medicines that had been pre- 
scribed for him were found in his trunk.) 

One section of the battery (Hays’s) with Colonel Duncan operated 
with General Worth, the other under Lieutenant Hunt with General 
Quitman, whose division moved through the open country and on 
the road that leads from Tacubuya to the city. This latter section 
galloped up the road, and had to fire advancing by piece; this was 
a very severe fight, and after a desperate struggle success crowned 
our efforts, but at what a sacrifice! none fought more bravely than 
the gallant old 2d Artillery; it well sustained its former reputation 
gained by hard fighting on many a bloody field,and more particularly, 
at Churubusco, where that brave and gallant soldier, Sergt.O.Saylor 
of Company H, although severely wounded, was the first to plant 
the colors of the regiment on the fortification of the enemy near the 
bridge. Chapultepec was ours, but there was joy and sadness 
mixed with its conquest, for many a gallant soul fell that day in 
defending the stars and stripes. As I galloped up the road from 
Tacubuya, I saw one officer fall within twenty yards of the enemy’s 
work; it was Major Twiggs of the Marine Corps. Our advance was 
met bya secreted foe, hidden behind a very thick ditch and a hedge 
of the pulque plant, and as we came up the road from Tacubuya 
what a volley we received—one horse killed belonging to the gun, 
several cannoneers and marines killed and wounded! Chapultepec 
was ours, and the stars and stripes floated proudly over it. 

There was another scene enacting in another part of our lines, 
which I will relate in this connection. The men who had deserted 
were hanged; after having been tried by a farce called a military 
commission, were found guilty and sentencedtodeath. They suffered 
the penalty, not as soldiers, but as felons, at San Angel. General 
Harney gave them until our flag should fioat from the flag-staff to 
live, and he was as good as his word. As soon as the flag was seen 
floating in the breeze they were launched into eternity by him with 
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as much sang-froid as a military martinet could put on. What 
must have been the feelings of those men when they saw that flag— 
for they knew their time had come! But on the other hand, a cheer 
came. from them which made the valley ring. 

Our day’s work was not yet ended; as soon as reorganization 
took place and a detail was made to look after the dead and wounded, 
the command “‘ Forward” was given and we pushed the retreating 
foe, who was driven from one fortification to another until he took 
refuge within the walls of the city. Our division was ordered to 
pursue by the road to San Cosmo Garita, and we had to fight our 
way the whole distance. The battery being the only one with the 
division (Magruder’s was cut to pieces at the storming of Chapultepec), 
it had to do all the fighting that was required from artillery that 
afternoon, and it was badly crippled, for the loss in both men and 
horses was pretty severe, from the numerous attacks we had to 
sustain. It was equal to the emergency, however, and fought from 
one position to another until we got to within fifty yards of the 
Garita, where the pluck of the Celt and Saxon prevailed over the 
mongrel host opposed to us. The enemy was still in strong force in 
our front, behind that arched gate, well fortified and mounted withtwo 
heavy guns, which raked the road and country in front with a 
vengeance; the houses on their right were loop-holed for musketry, 
the arches of the aqueduct (which is a very extensive work of 
masonry and extends from Chapultepec to the city, about one and 
one-half miles) were filled up with sand bags, which entirely 
protected their left flank. Our troops were at the English burying- 
ground, and along the aqueduct, thanks to a good curve in the road 
and the aqueduct for their protection—they certainly were protec- 
tions and saved the lives of many. After sufficient reconnaissance 
the storming party was formed, consisting partly of the fighting 2d 
Artillery. One section of the battery (Lieutenant Hunt’s section) 
only was ordered to prepare for action. That gallant soldier General 
Worth gave the command “ Forward!”” A run was made by the 
infantry to get under cover of the houses, a gallop by the artillery 
to get into position, which was not more than fifty yards from the 
enemy’s guns, the pickaxes of the battery were used by the infantry 
to break into the houses; as soon as they got in they worked their 
way from one house to another until they reached the Garita; it 
was a tedious and difficult task, but after some time it was accom- . 
plished, and they opened upon the enemy from the tops and sides of 
the houses. The artillery had a more difficult task to perform, no 
protection, the road raked with canister; it was soon made evident 
that the artillery could not stand it. The lead horses of the guns 
that were not disabled were removed, and the wheel horses had to 
manoeuvre the piece. After a short time one gun was withdrawn 
and Sergeant Benson’s gun had the road to itself to manoeuvre in, 
moving alternately from one side to the other as the enemy fired, so 
as to get out of their line of fire; the cannoneers had to load and fire 
while the enemy were loading their guns, and then lie down. 
Such were the tactics that were used on that memorable afternoon. 
There was a gallant soldier in that fight, Patrick Hart, the wheel 
driver of the gun. It seemed impossible that he could survive the 
storm of canister and shell. He received the praise of all who saw 
the manner in which he manceuvred his team that afternoon. It 
was considered certain death to cross that road,and many an anxious 
soldier wishing to join his company, after going through the whole 
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day’s fighting, lost his life by running across that dead-line. Of 
these, none was more intrepid and gallant than Private O'Neil of 
Company G, 2d Artillery. Brave fellow! I was speaking to him 
just before he made the attempt; he was so desirous to join his 
comrades that he made the effort, but before he reached half way. 
he fell, pierced by several balls. He never moved a muscle. 

About 5 or 6 o’clock that afternoon we received the welcome 
tidings that General Quitman had possession of the Belen Gate. 
This news made our men redouble their efforts; they made a rush, 
and the Garita of San Cosmo was ours, our men driving the enemy 
down the street. Then one of the siege guns was brought up and 
placed in position, thus ending one of the heaviest day’s fighting 
ever experienced by any troops. The city was in our possession 
after a continuous fight from 5 o’clock a.m. to 10 o’clock p.m. The 
municipal authorities came out to meet General Worth,and had a 
parley which was not satisfactory. Three or four shells were thrown 
into the city, which waked them up and brought things to a focus. 
The result was that the citadel was evacuated; we received orders 
to clean up and be ready to march at sunrise, as the city was to be 
occupied the next day. About 6 o’clock in the morning of the 14th 
of September, 1847, the troops were formed with our battery in 
front of the column, General Worth and staff in advance. The city 
looked deserted, not an individual to be seen as we marched through, 
and all things passed off quietly till the head of the column reached 
the southwest corner of the Alameda, when ahalt was sounded. After 
a little delay Brevet Brigadier-General Garland rode up to the front 
and, I think, was in conversation with General Worth, who I presume 
was awaiting orders from the Commander-in-Chief. Presently a 
shot was fired directly in our front,and wounded severely that 
gallant old soldier,General Garland. It seemed to be the signal for 
indiscriminate firing, but from whence the shots were fired could 
not be told; the gun at the head of the battery was brought forward 
and placed in battery and fired three or four shots into the house from 
whence the first shot of the enemy was fired. It tore things pretty 
badly; the gunners and sappers and miners soon forced an entrance 
to the house and gained the housetops, where four Mexicans were 
found concealed. They were brought down to General Worth and 
denied all knowledge of the firing. However,their denial did not 
amount to anything, for a rope was put around their necks and they 
were kept under guard for some time. I do not think they were 
ever injured, for in a short time the master of the situation, General 
Scott, with his staff, came up the street leading from the Garita 
Belea, followed by General Quitman’s division. The prisoners were 
sent to the main guard established in the Alameda; they were very 
badly scared. 

As soon as orders could be issued the troops were distributed over 
the whole city, and a general fight prevailed for nearlytwo days and 
nights after we entered. General Scott issued such orders as he 
deemed necessary to suppress the ladrones that were let loose from 
the different prisons in the city to annihilate the northern barbarians, 
as they called us, who had the audacity to enter the former Metropolis 
of the Sun. Our loss in both officers and men was pretty severe 
considering the time this guerilla warfare was going on, quiet being 
restored in a measure. 

About four days after we entered, four of the men of the battery, 
which was parked in the Alameda, took a walk on the northern side of 
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it,and just as they got there a squadron of lancers galloped down the 
street and lanced one of them, as good a soldier as there was in the 
battery; his name was Sam Stanley. It was a daring act on the 
part of the lancers,and caused considerable consternation. From 
this time everything was quiet during our stay in the city. The 
battery was parked in the Alameda, the men quartered opposite the 
southwestern entrance; but still the work of death went on in a 
different form than heretofore. This time it was by the handof the 
midnight assassin. There was hardly a night for a week or ten 
days, that there would not be found in the vicinity of our quarters 
and guard room, from one to four of our soliders belonging to the 
different divisions, dead on the street, with no marks but a small 
black spot just above the breast bone in the neck, made by a stiietto; 
no moan or alarm would be made by the unfortunate. They killed 
one of the men of the battery, Private Dempsey, not ten yards from 
the sentry posted at the gate atentrance tothe Alameda. Something 
had to be done to put a stop to this sacrifice of life. Orders were 
issued to every guard in the city to halt and search any suspicious- 
looking character that might pass the guard, and any person found 
carrying concealed weapons was to receive twenty lashes on the bare 
back, well laid on. The result was that the hand of the assassin 
was stayed, and in about forty-eight hours we had a cart-load of 
knives, stilettos and daggers made in every conceivable shape, 
some of them richly ornamented. Many a Greaser went away with 
a sore back. After this you could walk the city night or day in 
perfect safety. 

One thing happened here during our stay that made the bravest 
soldier tremble in his shoes. About 9 o’clock one morning, as the 
men were getting ready for parade, an earthquake burst upon the 
city with great violence. A feeling of sea-sickness came over me 
instantaneously, the earth began to roll like the Cape Fear in a 
heavy gale, houses and hospitals were emptied of their occupants in 
quick time, and all hands were rolling about on the street like so 
many barrels; for standing up was out of the question, and the only 
alternative was to lie down and roll away, one moment sub- 
merged by the water from the large drain on the side 
of the Alameda and the next moment by the _ foun- 
tains. The houses looked as if they were going to fall upon us. 
The large maple trees on the bank of the Alameda would almost 
touch the ground. I hope never to have such an experience again. 
We were ali delighted to have it over. The results were deplorable: 
our wounded all fled from the hospitals, men with legs off got down 
some way, they knew not how, into the street, when it was con- 
sidered impossible a few moments before that they could move. 
Poor fellows! they had to be carried back to their beds with the 
greatest care, several never to rise again. I would sooner go into 
the hardest fight I ever was in than to go through another earth- 
quake. Several deaths were caused by it, a great many houses were 
badly cracked, and a mountain burst forth about eight miles from the 
city, which a great many of our people went out tosee. The battery 
remained in the city about two months. Everything passed off 
quietly after the earthquake; negotiations between the commissioners 
were opened, the army was distributed for winter quarters. Our 
division was sent back to Tacubuya, where we had good quarters for 
officers and men and good stabling for the horses. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE WANDERERS: AN ECHO OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 
By Captain THEODORE ALLEN, 7TH Onto Cavatry, 


BreEvetT CoLone. U. S. VOLUNTEERS. 
(The United Service Gazette, London.) 


—=|HE four years of Civil War in America, with its 
kaleidoscopic changes, wrought marvelous 
effects upon the young men of those days. 
One of the results of this service in the Army, 
especially in the cavalry, was to produce a 
sense of unrest in many of the boys of 1861-’65, 
and this effect was produced in a marked degree upon my old 
friend and comrade, Capt. Martin Schuyler, of Company C, 
of the 7th Ohio Cavalry, who, in the thirty-six years since 
the disbanding of the armies of Grant and Lee, has circled the 
globe three times, and there is scarcely a habitable region on 
the face of the earth that has not felt the imprint of his foot. 
I never know when to expect a visit from Captain Schuyler, 
but at long intervals my office door flies open with a bang, 
and the cheery, hearty voice of Schuyler is heard as he grasps 
me with both hands and says, “Here I am again.’’ The 
Captain is now about fifty-nine years of age, and has such 
a large repertoire of stories of adventure that an hour’s visit 
with him gives you three months’ enjoyment. He wears a deep 
saber scar extending across his face, this being the mark of 
one of his adventures in the cavalry service. In response to 
an inquiry as to how large a scar the other fellow wears, the 
captain laughingly says, “Oh well, it’s about as large as the 
one he gave me.”’ He also has a perceptible limp from a 
bullet wound in the right leg, received from one of Forrest’s 
cavalrymen, while resisting the advance of Hood’s army on 
Franklin, Tenn., November 30, 1864. 

It had been nearly three years since I had a visit from 
my old comrade, but recently, while traveling from Norfolk, 
Virginia, en route to New York City, on board one of the 
steamers of the Old Dominion Line, the first to greet me 
was Captain Schuyler. Having a twenty-four-hour run 
between Norfolk and New York, we had ample time for re- 
calling the events of the past. In reply to my inquiry as 
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to what he had been doing since I saw him last, the. captain 
told me he had but recently returned from the Philippines, 
where he had served as an officer in one of the volunteer 
regiments, the Thirty-ninth, if I remember correctly, and 
in this connection he told me an exceedingly interesting 
narrative, which | will undertake to relate, using his own 
language as nearly as possible: 

“At the expiration of our term of service in the Philippines, 
I decided to return to the United States at my leisure, and 
visited many interesting points on the way, my tour taking 
in some fields heretofore unknown to me, and altogether out- 
side of the usual line of travel. 

“I was in no hurry, and as you know I have visited nearly 
every habitable region on the earth, I had some difficulty 
in finding new fields, but as I have never made an extended 
tour of the Navigator Islands in the South Pacific Ocean, I 
concluded to visit that region. I spent several months in 
this interesting part of the world, and while there a singular 
episode occurred which carried me back to the far-distant 
past, to the time when our blessed old 7th Ohio Cavalry 
was having jousts with ‘Morgan’s Men,’ when we tilted with 
both Duke and Cluke and Pegram, and others of the Blue 
Grass ‘Critter Companies’ during the ‘Immortal Sixties.’ 
I was spending a few days on one of the islands, the sea in 
front of me being dotted with sailing craft, manned by the 
natives, who are superb navigators and great fishermen. It 
is the custom among these people to fly a flag on each boat. 
There are all sorts of flags, as each native feels it incumbent 


on him to fly his colors, and many of these are grotesque, 


and not in the least attractive. One evening, while wander- 
ing along the beach, I observed a fisherman standing in toward 
the shore, who carried on the mast of his boat a flag quite 
different from anything I had seen in that part of the world, 
and upon inspecting the same with my field glass, it looked 
like one of the old Confederate flags. I kept my glass on 
this fisherman as he stood in toward the shore, and made 
for the point of his landing. Upon his coming ashore I asked 
permission to examine the flag, which request was readily 
granted, and sure enough I found it to be an old Confederate 
flag. I asked this half-naked fisherman where he got the 
flag, but he was not inclined to give me any information. 
Later I undertook to purchase the flag, and asked him what 
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price he would accept for the same, but he was not disposed 
to barter, and, in fact, seemed inclined to avoid me and get 
away from me without imparting any information. I there- 
fore adopted another course, seeking to win his favor, and 
presented him with tobacco and inexpensive trinkets, such 
as might please an aborigine, whereupon he seemed to open 
up a little bit, and invited me to visit him at his home, on one 
of the neighoring islands, something like thirty miles away. 
I accepted this invitation, accompanying him to his home, a 
fisherman’s hut, on an island about five miles long and three 
miles wide, where, after much persuasion, he told me the 
story of the Confederate flag which had been flying at the 
mast of his boat. He stated that many, many years ago 
there had come to him a man, an American, who was not a 
sailor, but said he had been a soldier, and the principles for 
which he had fought had become a ‘Lost Cause.’ Thereupon 
he had left his native land, bringing the flag with him, this 
being almost his only possession. For many, many years 
the soldier had lived on this little island in the Pacific Ocean, 
where in fair weather he had kept the flag flying in front of 
his little home, but that about three years ago this old soldier 
had died, leaving his few effects to the native fisherman. I 
asked the fisherman for permission to inspect the few effects 
left by this old soldier, and after much urging this permission 
was granted.. I found among his time-worn papers a few 
scraps, these being portions of an old diary, which may lead 
to his identification. These scraps have apparently been 
wet by sea water, and are moldy and difficult to decipher, 
but, as near as I can make out, the man’s name was Henry 
Clay Renfrew, and he was a member of either the Second 
Kentucky Cavalry or the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry, or 
possibly he may have been a member of both of these regi- 
ments at different times, as one portion of his diary refers to 
Col. Basil Duke as having been the colonel of his regiment, 
and of his belonging to the company commanded by Capt. 
John B. Castleman, and in another part of his diary he refers 
to Col. Henry Giltner as having been colonel of his regiment, 
and Capt. Bart Jenkins as commander of hiscompany. There 
was also found a picture (an ambrotype) of a little girl about 
nine years old, marked in faded letters, ‘Leila Giltner, the 
Daughter of the Regiment.’ This may have been the colonel’s 
daughter. His home is mentioned as having been near 
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Midway, Kentucky. Turning over the moldy leaves I find 
mention of Capt. E. O. Gerrant as having been adjutant- 
general of his brigade, and the name of Lieut. T. M. Freeman 
as having been adjutant of the regiment. I infer from this 
that Renfrew may have been a soldier detailed at brigade 
or regimental headquarters, serving with either the adjutant- 
general of the brigade or the adjutant of the regiment. He 
also speaks of Bernard Bayless and Dallas Mosgrove as chums 
and messmates. In one part of his diary he refers at great 
length to the last days of the Confederacy, and his last hour’s 
service in the army, and tells of the march, ragged, and hungry 
and weary, through South Carolina into Georgia as far as 
the town of Woodstock, and also states that the brigade is 
commanded by General Duke, and also refers to the fact that 
it was the last body of organized Confederates escorting 
Jefferson Davis and his party through South Carolina into 
Georgia. He says that Duke’s cavalry followed the flag to 
the last hour of the last day of the Confederacy. 

“At this point in his diary the soldier refers to the fact 
that General Duke, having at last decided to accept the terms 
of surrender, he (the writer) took from the flagstaff the colors 
they had been carrying, and concealed them by wrapping 
them about his body under his clothing, with the intention 
of leaving the country for foreign lands. Further along in 
his diary I find mentioned the fact that this soldier is in 
Mexico. Then I find from the diary that he had drifted down 
along the west coast of South America, spending some time 
along the coast. His diary does not give the date of his 
arrival at the Navigator Islands, but from the testimony of 
the native who had possession of his effects, it must have 
been twenty-five or thirty years ago that our ex-Confederate 
soldier decided to make his permanent home among these far- 
away islands of the sea in the South Pacific Ocean. The 
native who had possession of his effects declined absolutely 
to allow anything to be taken away, telling me that he and 
the old soldier had been great friends for many, many years, 
and upon the soldier's deathbed he had given a promise never 
to part with any of the mementoes left by him. Therefore, 
I was not able to bring back the old Confederate flag, which 
for more than twenty-five years had been flying over this 
little ‘island empire’ of the sea. But the information I bring 
may lead to the identification of this man, who for nearly 
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a third of a century had never seen home or kindred, and 
who voluntarily expatriated himself when the cause for which 
he had fought became the ‘Lost Cause.’ ”’ 

Continuing the narrative, Captain Schuyler tells of having 
visited the grave of the ex-Confederate, this grave being 
situated upon a rocky headland of the island, overlooking 
the sea. The body lies with the feet to the east, and the grave 
is marked with substantial stones at both the head and at the 
foot, and the grave is kept in most excellent order by the 
simple native fisherman, who for many years had been the 
friend of the old soldier who rests here, with his ‘Old Kentucky 
Home So Far Away.” 

Captain Schuyler says he visited this grave with the in- 
tention of erecting thereon some marking stone, but that with 
infinite care the fisherman had done all that the most loving 
hands could do, and this lonely grave, thousands of miles 
away from the Blue Grass State, on a little rock-bound island 
in mid-ocean, is cared for with loving attention, and our ex- 
Confederate soldier sleeps peacefully where the ‘sun woos out 
the day.” 


“‘Down by the witch of the water’s moan 

There sweeps with the foam-scud free 

The dust of the sunbeam’s summer rain, 
The gray light on the sea. 

And ever it girdles the iron shore, 
Or combs the flowing waves, 

Or seems with the silver beams to pour 
Through the vaults of the ocean caves; 

Or mounts the heaven on lazy wings, 
Like a gossamer woof of spray, 

And kisses each seaweed harp that sings 
Where the sun woos out the day.”’ 


CincinnaTI, Ohio, 1902. 


— 


pexSomment and Criticism 


“Artillery Armament of the Organized Militia.” 
Captain William T. Rees, Battery “B,”’ N. G. Penna. 


When Col. James Parker wrote his article on Artillery Armament 
of the Militia, he exemplified obstacles to be overcome before a 
foundation can be secured for an efficient and practical militia 
artillery organization. There is not an obstacle mentioned, nor 
many of the others which are known of and have been met by militia 
battery officers, that cannot be surmounted by a patriotic common- 
wealth possessing practical, energetic and intelligent officers. 

Our boasted American supremacy would have never been gained 
except the hour or the obstacle had developed one who could master 
the situation, and thus it shall be for years to come. 

Locally, conditions and obstacles, such as business demands, 
antipathy of labor organizations, lack of local financial support and 
armories, make militia service a task, yet recruits are always available 
and the general and studious interest maintained is commendable. 

The local battery has an armory, secured during the past eighteen 
months, sufficient in size for storing battery equipment, exercising a 
drill of a platoon dismounted, school of the cannoneer, illustrating 
the school of the battery mounted, by the pole drill and a revolver 
gallery of 25 yards. It is owned by the members of the command, 
and the experience gained in its acquisition augurs well for the 
possibility of a larger and more commodious home in the near future. 

Pittsburgh, in spite of above conditions, is better adapted and 
qualified to furnish the personnel of an efficient battery of field 
artillery than of any other branch of service. Scientists, engineers, 
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draughtsmen, electricians, machinists and skilled artisans of all kinds 
are employed by hundreds in our numerous workshops. 

For a prompt and rapid movement the railroad facilities cannot 
be excelled. 

The expense of horsing a militia battery is a very serious question, 
but in this bustling locality the obstacle might be overcome and 
the cost minimized by purchasing the horses outright, stabling them 
in an armory or stable, and outside the drill or service period a 
revenue could be derived sufficient to pay for the care and feeding 
of the stock, by conducting a general riding school and a livery for 
saddle and light driving horses. Officers possessing executive ability 
could make this a profitable proposition. 

Another solution would be the purchase of the stock by the 
commonwealth and renting to the municipality the stock for police 
service at a minimum figure. This would help the police service 
the greater portion of the year. 

With the horse question solved, range practice with the field 
piece would be a small obstacle, as ranges of sufficient size could 
be reached in a few hours’ march. 

Ammunition has always been issued to this command, but firing 
practice has been limited to the annual encampments and tours of 
duty in turbulent districts. Satisfactory results in firing and 
estimating ranges have always been secured. 

Necessity and the topography of a State should govern the dis- 
tribution of field guns to the militia. 

Practical experience in this State has taught the usefulness of the 
field gun for local service, besides being used as a means to educate 
for the more serious service of war. 

Six officers, seventy-six enlisted men and fifty-four head of 
horses make up the equipment of a field battery in this State, the 
moral effect of the 3.2 B. L. Rifle in disturbed districts is not without 
its lesson. The mountainous regions require their presence in case 
of trouble, and it is always possible, especially in militia service, to 
make of a battery a reconnoitering party of four officers and forty- 
eight enlisted men mounted, by removing the saddles from the 
harness. By this means, two officers and twenty-eight enlisted men 
would be in charge of the camp and guns, while the mounted party 
would be available for gaining information, quelling disturbances, 
engineering work, and making rapid movements when cavalry is not 
available and the distance too great for infantry. Arm the command 
with carbines and the State has a useful, far-reaching body of men, 
while the knowledge gained will be valuable in more serious service. 

Demonstration during the Spanish-American War taught that the 
militia artillery organization properly equipped (and they were few) 
were evidently needed, even when lacking some of the essential 
features sought after now, while the machine gun and the old muzzle 
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loading batteries spent their whole service in acquiring knowledge of 
the use of the modern field gun. 

Theory predominates in this article, but theory at present, to be 
developed into available use, is better than to be called into service 
by the United States Government equipped with theory and machine 
guns for field service when field guns and practical knowledge of 
them is required. 

Machine guns for infantry and field guns for artillery should be 
the desire of a State having both organizations. 

PiITTsBURGH, Pa. 


Captain Harold M. Bush, Battery “H,” Ohio N. G. 


Totake Colonel Parker’s article upin detail—The obtaining of good 
drivers is a matter which should be no more difficult in peace than in 
war. My drivers as a whole were brought up with horses and some 
of them handle horses daily. Except in the case of a man who shows 
after a trial that he is not suited or capable of handling a horse, 
every man in my battery is called on at one time or another to handle 
a team. The bulk of my non-commissioned officers are selected 
from among the drivers. 

(1) The Scientific Qualifications of the Officers—This is not as 
serious as most officers of the regular establishment would have us 
believe and it can be solved if a proper course of study with the 
occasional supervision of an instructor be required of us. But very 
little progress can be made if we mever even see a regular artillery 
officer, either in our armories or in our camps. Since 1898 I have not 
seen or talked to a single officer of a regular field battery and I do 
not know that the other three captains of light batteries in this 
State are much better off. 

Give us the encouragement, the supervision and the instruction 
and we will do the rest. 

(2) The Proper Care and Preservation—This question can best be 
answered by an examination of what we have and are doing in those 
cases when our equipment is of such a character as to warrant our 
putting our hands in our pockets when the State fails. 

(3) The Horses—This matter has been so well put by Colonel 
Parker that but little more can be said except that horses can be and 
are obtained for much less than $3.00 per day, per head. 

(4) Ammunition—No comment is necessary and but little can 
be added to Colonel Parker’s remarks on this subject. 

(5) The First Cost of Battertes—Colonel Parker speaks of the cost 
of equipping a battery of 100 men as equal to that of a regiment of 
infantry of 1,000 men. We will grant this; but does Colonel Parker, 
in making this statement, consider the considerable difference in the 
time necessary to train or even give the rudiments to an artilleryman 
as compared with an infantryman or a cavalryman? 
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When we consider the training required, the cost per man can be 
disregarded, unless quantity and not quality be desired in the 
National Guard. 

In the advanced departments of universities, libraries and 
equipment worth hundreds of thousands are put at the disposal of 
ten or twenty and often of one or two men; no question of the cost 
per man is considered and in many cases tuition is not charged. The 
aim being to have, at least, a few men go out each year witha knowledge 
of the arts, the sciences or the professions superior to that of the 
hundreds who receive the degrees of the ordinary courses. 

Is it not a good plan, then, for the Government and the States to 
expend larger sums for the equipping and training of a few artillery- 
men whose services, if needed at all, will be needed on the instant 
and without the delay of the two or three years necessary to train 
them? 

The same reason (Colonel Parker’s) might be applied with equal 
force against the construction of battleships as compared with 
cruisers and gunboats; yet no one would be willing to see our Navy 
composed of the latter classes. 

In a city we equip the fire department with steam fire engines 
that only take six or eight men to handle rather than with the less 
expensive hand engines that require twenty or thirty. Yet the 
former are far more expensive and require training and experience 
to handle, but they throw the water farther and in greater volume. 

In making my statement to the United States Inspecting Officer 
in regard to equipment needed for my battery, I asked for machine 
guns, with a preference for gatlings. 

I did this with the full knowledge of the feeling that exists in the 
Regular Army, that machine guns are not an artillery weapon. 

But with due deference to the knowledge and experience of the 
officers of the Regular Army I firmly believe that a machine gun to be 
effective must be handled by men accustomed to it and having 
through drill at study learned to manipulate, care for and keep in 
condition such a complicated piece of mechanism. To accomplish 
the best results along this line, the discipline, organization and 
esprit de corps of a light battery are essential. 

For such service as the National Guard is most often called on to 
perform; for economy in housing, armory space being always 
limited; facility for handling without horses, thereby increasing the 
field of instruction for fifty-one weeks in the year; the machine 
gun is in my opinion the best weapon for the artillery of the organized 
militia. 

My battery gets horses but once a year, except for some ceremony 
or parade; we have no enclosed place in which to drill, our drills being 
conducted on a street ninety feet wide paved with Belgian blocks 
and two and one-half squares distant from the armory. With our 
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light guns and without horses we attempt and execute all the move- 
ments possible for a battery without caissons, with the exception of 
the movements into ‘‘battery”’ to the right or left which the limits 
of the curbs prevent. The result of this instruction and drill is that 
for three years we have taken untrained farm horses, many of them 
unused to saddle or curb bit, and within two hours’ time after receiving 
them on the day of leaving for camp, have, without trouble or 
accident, fitted and adjusted the harness and started on a thirty-six- 
mile march to the camp grounds, arriving there without incident or 
accident and with the horses in good condition. In this time we 
have never injured or crippled a horse, and but one man. 

With field guns the men would not have had the preliminary 
training in the school of the driver and of the battery. The light 
weight green horses that we get could not stand the work of.the 
march and this very important element of our camp instruction 
would have to be omitted and the first days of the camp if not the 
entire period be taken up with the instruction in the elementary 
movements of the team and section. As things are now we are able 
to take up almost at once the movements ‘“‘in battery,” the rapid 
and proper execution of which are essential to the effectiveness of a 
battery, and without which all the scientific education in the world 
is useless. The men are drilled according to the Light Artillery 
Drill Regulations, no manuals or other systems being used, so they 
would have no difficulty in taking up work with field pieces except 
for the handling of projectiles. This latter they would get but once 
a year on account of the absence of a suitable range in this vicinity. 

CotumBus, Ohio. 


Lieut. John F. O’Ryan, 2d Battery F. A. N. Y. 


Colonel Parker’s article under the above caption in the last 
number of the MILITARY SERVICE JOURNAL must have been of 
intense interest to artillery officers throughout the service, generally, 
and particularly to those in the organized militia. Colonel Parker, 
in the closing paragraph of his article, says ‘“‘ But while it is proper 
that the National Guard should have a large proportion of machine 
guns and light guns, it is also proper that a portion, at least, of the 
armament should be the same as that of the Army of the United 
States. Therefore the action of the Government in setting aside 
money for this purpose is wise.’’ It is the object of this paper to 
call attention, among other things, to some facts fortifying that 
wisdom. 

Of the importance of the réle of field artillery on the battle field 
nothing need be said to military men, to urge it. Its presence is 
essential, but to be valuable it must be efficient and numerous. Be 
it remembered that in the Civil War the Army of the Potomac alone 
possessed 92 light batteries having 520 guns. It is a conservative 
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estimate to say that in a war of any magnitude our country would 
need double that number of batteries and guns; and with recent 
historical evidences of the brief period of preparation for hostilities 
allowed by modern warfare, these 200 batteries would be required 
immediately upon the declaration of war. Where are they to be 
obtained? From what source are they to be officered? 

At the outset it is conceded that our regular artillery officers are 
scholarly and technically educated men, are efficient and thoroughly 
equipped for their work. It is also conceded that the best interests 
of the country demand a great increase in the number of officers of 
this branch of service where their value depends upon an education 
and training requiring years to attain. The common business 
prudence which actuates the individual in paying premiums to 
insure his home against loss by fire should prompt the nation to pay 
the premium of army expense to insure the nation against loss from 
the enemy’s fire. But Congress has not seen fit to provide for this 
increase nor does it seem probable that it will do so. It would 
therefore seem clear that in our next great conflict the large number 
of field batteries needed will not be officered from the regular estab- 
lishment. In the army there are now but 30 field batteries. The 
required number of batteries could not well be formed from the coast 
artillery companies as was done in the Civil War, for obvious reasons. 
Subtracting the 30 regular batteries from the 200 batteries above 
suggested, there would be about 170 batteries to be officered in a 
war of any magnitude. This would probably mean 170 captains 
and 510 lieutenants, based on an organization of four gun batteries 
each with 12 caissons, which we believe is that suggested for the new 
R. F. gun. In any conflict warranting the organization of the above 
number of batteries, the rapid promotion and detail of officers from 
among the regular batteries would forbid recourse to the latter to 
provide any appreciable number of officers for the other batteries. 
It is for this reason that the education and efficiency of the militia 
artillery officers become all important to the Federal Government. 
Is it not evident to the most optimistic that our field batteries to be 
efficient in the next conflict must be in existence and in training for 
years prior to the commencement of hostilities? How long a time 
it takes to train the enlisted men of a battery of field artillery in their 
many duties and to educate the gunners in elementary ballistics, the 
use and operation of the rangefinders, sights, fuses, and tools, and 
the care of the material, every regular officer knows. But the 
problem of furnishing the proper enlisted personnel and the material 
for the batteries at the outbreak of hostilities is the least of those 
which would confront the general staff in connection with field 
artillery organization. The one insurmountable obstacle to efficiency 
would be lack of technically educated officers. But these officers, 
in the potential at least, are at hand. As the best substitute for 
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what the country should have, but which Congress refuses, the 
militia officers are available. Asa body they can be culled and made 
homogeneous. They can be trained and educated in peace times 
and given a fairly good technical education to equip them for service. 
And it is the regular officer who must provide the instruction. 
Efficient, competent artillery officers cannot be created in a month 
or a year, nor in two years. It would be folly to place an equipment 
costing $50,000, as valued by Colonel Parker, with horses costing 
another $25,000 (the latter very ‘‘ perishable goods’’), in the hands 
of one who does not know and understand them, to say nothing of the 
health and lives of the enlisted men. 

In a war of any magnitude our country will obtain ali the volun- 
teers that can be organized and equipped. The infantry could be 
fairly well officered even at the outset. But where are the officers 
for the mounted arms’to come from unless provision be made for 
them in peace times. The recent writings of Lord Roberts and the 
report of the British Royal Commission show that inexperienced and 
untrained officers in command of mounted organizations render them 
not only useless units in the army, but sources of monumental ex- 
pense to the Government. Reflect on the appalling loss of horse 
flesh in the British Army during the South-African War. If the 
difficulty of obtaining cavalry officers for our army would be great 
at the outbreak of war, that of obtaining field artillery officers would 
be even greater. In addition to his knowledge of the horse and of 
equitation, the artillery officer must understand the principles of 
traction, and be experienced in the necessity for unremitting care 
of his draft horses, which constitute the sole motive power of the 
battery. Further, he must be mentally equipped to fight his guns. 
We all know what this means. He must needs be a tactician, must 
have thoroughly digested all the practical problems at least, of 
ballistics, should understand artillery field fortification, must be 
capable of directing and superintending necessary field repairs, 
which involve a thorough knowledge of the mechanism of the piece. 
He must be fearless and with initiative and individuality to take 
advantage of fleeting battle opportunities. The President has re- 
peatedly warned the service that the only shots that count are the 
shots that hit. With the artillery officers, what a mass of knowledge 
must be consumed and digested, and what a quality of skill and 
training must be possessed before the officer is capable of carrying 
his battery intact through all preliminaries and of placing it in its 
position in battle, an efficient fighting unit capable of making a 
proper percentage of hits 

The fact is that educated officers trained in the school of field 
artillery are essential to properly officer the artillery batteries which 
are to prepare and open up the way on our next battlefields. A 
further fact is that we have not got them at the present time, that is, 
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in anything approaching the needed numbers. And lastly, so far 
as the writer knows, nothing has been done up to the present time 
to provide for them. What can be more important than this im- 
perative and immediate duty? No matter what plan should be 
adopted to-day, it would be a year or two at least before the required 
number of officers outside of the army could be turned out with 
sufficient technical education and experience to assume command 
of a light battery. 

While the question recently discussed in this Journat of the 
caliber of field guns best adapted to the army’s use is an interesting 
one, is not the problem of providing for competent officers to cam- 
mand the guns a paramount one? Unless the gun is intelligently 
operated and tactically used, it matters little what its caliber or 
type is. 

It seems so evident that in a conflict of any size our Government 
would find its field artillery arm so paralyzed for want of a sufficient 
number of trained officers, that the only question seems to be as to 
the manner in which that deficiency is to be provided against. If 
recourse must be had to the militia for supplying in war time the 
trained officers desired, then the problem narrows itself down to the 
question as to how much training and education it is possible for the 
Government to give to militia artillery officers, and how they can best 
be provided. This, however, is more properly a subject for another 
paper. Of course conditions are not the same in the militia throughout 
the various States of the Union. Colonel Parker’s statement that 
out of 244 pieces of artillery in the possession of the militia, there are 
twelve different types of gun, is the best evidence needed of this fact. 
He calls attention to the lack of artillery horses in most States, in 
consequence of which the batteries therein receive nothing but a 
dismounted training. He also points out that owing to the cost of 
artillery ammunition the artillery men in some States never see their 
guns fired. 

The field artillery of the organized militia is particularly entitled 
to the consideration of the Federal Government, because of the fact 
that the possibility of its use by the State is so remote as to tend 
toward its neglect by the latter. Officers of the militia field artillery. 
at least those of batteries equipped with 3.2” B. L. R., we feel sure 
are firmly of the opinion that when their batteries are next prepared 
for action, it will be done in behalf of the Federal Government and 
not for the State. 

It is submitted that the action of the Government in making 
provision to equip some of the militia batteries with the new R. F. 
gun, was wise. Further, that the duty to equip all of the officers 
who are to control their operation and use, with the requisite pro- 
fessional knowledge to do so intelligently and efficiently, is immediate 
and imperative. 
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Colonel H. P. Bush, rst Batt. Artillery, N. G. California. 


I agree, to a certain extent, with the views as expressed by 
Colonel James Parker relative to the artillery armament for the 
National Guard, or rather that portion thereof which favors the 
issuance of machine guns instead of the proposed 3-inch rapid fire 
guns. 
He is correct in his statement regarding the procurement of 
enlisted men, but experience in this city has demonstrated that 
officers with proper qualifications can also be obtained. 

Of course it is admitted that the artillery officer must be endowed 
with special qualifications to accomplish the art and science of his 
profession; it may also be admitted that in every great city a suffi- 
cient number of excellent men of high attainments can be found, 
who would be willing to give sufficient time to acquire the essential 
accomplishments of an artillery officer. Much of the remarkably 
successful artillery in our wars, history shows, was made up of just 
such material, and upon which the Government, in any future great 
conflict, must again depend to a great extent. 

The allowance for a field battery in this State is $2,650 per 
annum (exclusive of $2 per day allowed for horses while in camp), 
entirely inadequate for the proper maintenance thereof. 

The General Government should supply the first cost of a proper 
number of field batteries to be distributed to the most populous 
States, and such equipment placed under proper care or super- 
vision with other ordnance furnished. If such were the case, it is 
safe to assume that the States would do the rest to make these 
batteries efficient. Since, after all, wisdom would suggest that such 
batteries must be placed in preparation for a possible defense of 
the United States, as well as the defense of States in which they may 
be located. 

My command is organized as coast artillery (there are no field 
batteries in this State) and under instruction with the high power 
guns at the fortifications in this vicinity; still, an issuance of, say, 
two modern machine guns to the command would be of material 
benefit in case of necessity, and could be maintained with but little 
additional expense to that at present allowed, and would be not only 
effective for our service, but needed in the field, as has been demon- 
strated in late years. 


“The Organization of a Veteran Reserve.” 
Capt. George D. Snyder, Late of N. G. P. 
The writer has been surprised that two numbers of THE JoURNAL 
MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION have been issued since the publica- 


tion of the one containing the paper with the above title, without 
any discussion of this important subject appearing in its pages. 
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This paper is an admirable one and contains much to commend and 
little to criticise. 

Briefly, the proposition is for the country to avail itself of the 
annual output of the Regular Army considered as a training school 
for soldiers, by forming the soldiers into a reserve for use in the 
event of war. This reserve to be formed into the same number of 
organizations as the Regular Army and to consist of about an 
equal number of soldiers to latter at its war strength. The field 
officers to be taken from the Regular Army, and the company 
officers from other sources. No fault can be found with the general 
principles outlined in this plan, and the only differeces of opinion 
will be in regard to the details. 

In regard to training a reserve of soldiers this country is much 
behind other nations, as they consider their regular army not so 
much as a force ready for instant use in time of war, as a training 
school for the instruction of the officers and men of a much larger 
wartime army. Our Regular Army has not been considered in this 
light, and its annual output of trained men have been permitted to 
go to waste, and but little effort has been made to increase the Army’s 
educational influence. 

A nation that requires universal military service of all its citizens 
can in the event of war demand the services of the men it has trained, 
but a nation that only makes soldiers of those who volunteer to serve 
must offer inducements if it wishes to avail itself, in time of need, of 
the services of the trained soldiers among those liable to military 
duty. If the inducements are sufficient, ex-soldiers will return to 
the colors in time of war whether previously enrolled in a reserve 
or not, and it would seem that the inducements have not been 
sufficient in the past or a greater number would have re-entered 
the service. At the outbreak of the Spanish War the Regular Army 
was practically doubled, and the Army in the previous ten years had 
certainly turned out more than enough trained soldiers to fill its 
ranks for this emergency, and yet very few of them returned to the 
colors. 

The principle reason is not far to seek, for if the soldier had not 
served five years or did not re-enlist within three months from his 
discharge he received neither re-enlistment nor continuous service 
pay, and the trained soldier was thus, in regard to pay and allowances, 
on the same footing as the untrained recruit who enlisted at the 
beginning of the war. 

The present proposal is to pay trained soldiers a small sum, say 
ten dollars a year for holding themselves in readiness to serve, and 
if this is to be the only inducement offered it is doubtful if it is 
sufficient to attract any considerable number of them. 

The knowledge and skill that it is necessary for a man to have in 
order to be a soldier is as difficult to acquire as that to fit a man to 
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follow any trade in civil life, and we should therefore consider a 
trained soldier as one who has learned a trade and the time spent in 
learning it as an apprenticeship. A person learning a trade is 
satisfied with very small wages, but having once mastered his trade 
he commands several times the pay of an apprentice. Applying 
this to the trade of arms, we should consider thes oldier’s first en- 
listment as an apprenticeship in which he should master this trade, 
but having once mastered it he should receive at least twice the 
present pay if called upon to make use of his skill in time of war. 

Considering the Army as an educational institution, its output of 
trained men should be as great as possible, and for this reason no 
greater inducements should be offered for re-enlisting in time of 
peace, excepting that the non-commissioned officers should be 
considered as instructors and receive better pay, but in time of war 
sufficient inducements should be offered to bring the trained men 
back into the service. 

In the past trained soldiers have received no more than untrained, 
and the additional financial inducements in the form of bounty that 
were offered were not based on the ability of the men, but on their 
scarcity, so that in the Civil War the men who enlisted first received 
no bounty, and the later a man enlisted the more he got, which 
discouraged patriotism and put a premium on delay. It seems idle 
to train men to be soldiers in time of peace with a view to their use 
in war, if we place no greater value on their services then than on 
those of men without any military experience whatever. 

Legislation giving a considerable increase of pay to trained 
soldiers in time of war would be most desirable, not only because 
they are worth the money but principally for the reason that it would 
recognize that there was a difference between a soldier and one who 
is merely enrolled as such. It would go a long ways towards en- 
couraging old soldiers to join a reserve, and they would not be so 
likely to try to avoid fulfilling their share of the agreement when 
so required. It is doubtful if such legislation would add to the cost 
of our wars. It certainly would cost no more before a war, and it is 
almost equally certain that it would cost no more after a war, as it is 
well established that the cost for pensions is less for regular soldiers 
than for volunteers, and during a war a certain sum expended on 
trained soldiers should bring about the same or better results than 
the same sum expended on a greater number of soldiers whose 
training commenced at their enlistment. 

‘““Marzo”’ does not refer to what is, perhaps, the most important 
use to make of a reserve, and that is to provide the trained officers 
and men necessary to bring the regular organizations to full strength 
in time of war. This is particularly important, as the probabilities 
are that the Regular Army will be maintained at a minimum in the 
immediate future,and without such a reserve it could not take the 
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field quickly at its war strength. With a reserve of trained men, 
under the authority now vested in the President, he could bring the 
Army to its full strength in a few days when there was danger of 
war without waiting for a formal declaration. 


The reserve should be of sufficient size: First, to bring the Regular 
Army to full strength; second, to furnish a nucleus for the formation 
of depot organizations for the training of recruits for maintaining 
the Regular Army at its full strength, and, third, to form organizations 
in addition to those in the Regular Army. In other words, the 
furnishing of the trained soldiers necessary to bring the Regular 
Army to its full strength at the beginning of a war and to maintain 
it at such strength during the war should be the primary object of a 
reserve, and the creation of additional organizations should be 
secondary. 


The Regular Army could increase its output of men suitable to 
serve on such a reserve by completing the training of National 
Guardsmen by permitting them to enlist for a much shorter term 
and then transferring them to the reserve if they have acquired 
the necessary proficiency. 


In regard to the training of officers for such a reserve it is believed 
that the Regular Army could be made a much more valuable institu- 
tion than it is at present. Among its annual output of trained 
soldiers are many who would make good volunteer officers, and it 
would cost but little to select the best of such and send them to one 
of the service schools for a special course of instruction prior to 
their discharge with this end in view. 

The Regular Army could likewise be used for rounding out the 
education of former officers of volunteers, officers of the National 
Guard and graduates of military colleges. These are now eligible 
for admission to the Army service schools, but the allowances made 
to them when in attendance are hardly sufficient to induce any 
great number to attend. If a limited number of student officers 
from the above sources were admitted to the service schools each 
year after a competitive examination and given the pay of their 
rank as well as allowances, it would not only improve the knowledge 
of those who attend, but would be a strong incentive to military 
efficiency in others. 

The Regular Army could also add much to the practical knowledge 
of prospective volunteer officers by detailing them to temporary 
duty with regiments attending maneuvers which would for the time 
give these regiments a full complement of officers. This training 
would be particularly valuable to those prospective officers who are 
designated to become company officers in a reserve composed of 
soldiers trained in the Regular Army, as otherwise the soldiers 
trained in accordance with the methods and traditions of the Regular 
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Army will be under the immediate command of officers who have 
never been brought into contact with those methods and traditions. 

We are just as wasteful of the officers who leave:the Army as of 
the men, and if any of these re-enter the service in time of war, they 
do so in a most unsystematic way without any regard to their previous 
rank or record, generally as an officer of State volunteers. Some of 
the most distinguished officers in the Civil War were from this class, 
McClellan, Sherman and Grant being of the number, and we have 
the spectacle of Grant after applying in vain to the War Department 
for a volunteer commission, going from Governor to Governor and 
begging for an opportunity to serve, so that the country might get 
the benefit of the military education it had given him. It would 
therefore seem that in addition to the active and retired lists of 
officers of the Regular Army, there should be a reserve list on which 
should be placed the names of those officers of honorable record 
who leave the Army for business or private reasons who are willing 
to serve in time of war. 

It is doubtful if the plan proposed by ‘“‘Marzo”’ of promoting 
the lieutenant-colonels of the Regular Army to be colonels of volun- 
teers, the majors to the temporary rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
regular and volunteer organizations respectively, and so on by 
seniority as outlined by him, could be made to work out satisfac- 
torily. In the first place, no account is taken of the fact that all the 
Regular Army colonels would likely be made general officers of 
volunteers, and the lieutenant-colonels would likely then prefer to 
command their own organizations, and, in the second place, the large 
number of regular officers appointed to be staff officers of volunteers 
is not taken into consideration. It is also doubtful if it is wise to 
extend the principle of promotion by seniority with its admitted 
evils to a wartime army of volunteers. If the officers to serve with 
the volunteers were appointed by selection in accordance with their 
efficiency records, and the vacancies thus created temporarily filled 
by seniority, it would be a fair compromise, and would be in the 
interest of increased efficiency. 

Any plan for the creation and maintenance of a veteran reserve 
will have many details to be worked out about which there is bound 
to be much difference of opinion, but the general principles should 
be for the Army to educate and train as many officers and soldiers 
as possible, and for the country to offer sufficient inducements to 
them to keep in touch with military affairs in time of peace and to 
serve in time of war. 
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“The Ideal Subaltern.” 
Colonel James Regan, Ninth Infantry. 


The concluding part of this paper should be seriously pondered 
over by every lieutenant, ‘‘to obey all orders and instructions cheer- 
fully and thoroughly, without regard to his own ideas.’’ The ideas 
of the lieutenant may be very good, but where they are opposed to 
those of the company commander, nine cases out of ten, the lieuten- 
ant is wrong, as in most cases he lacks the experience which books 
cannot impart. In the old days it was not an uncommon thing to 
hear lieutenants among themselves in a half earnest way criticise 
their captains, perhaps because of some mistake in tactics on drill; 
and a few of these lieutenants just out from school. This is the time 
they know it all, but time mellows them, and wisdom comes with 
years. Let the lieutenant respect his superior, be just to those under 
him, and have a conscience in his duty, and if he does not win out, it 
is because he has not had the opportunity. 


“Selection of National Guard Officers.”’* 
Captain F. S. Sidway, late 74th Regiment, N. G. N. Y. 


Officers outside of the National Guard who discuss the question 
of the selection of National Guard officers, seem to take it for granted 
that the system of promotion by seniority which prevails in the 
Regular Army is the only one which can be used if discipline is to be 
maintained in the National Guard. Just why the National Guard 
should adopt this system is a question which has never been answered 
to the satisfaction of a great many National Guard officers. 

In the Regular Army an officer cbtains his commission, and if he 
does what work is required of him, he will not only have a fair in- 
come but in time may look forward to being at least a colonel. 

All that he has to do is to wait for his superior officers to die or 
be retired. For a lazy man the seniority system has its advantages, 
but lazy officers are not wanted in the National Guard. 

An officer in the National Guard is not only expected to do what 
is required of him, but a great deal more. He, as a general rule, has 
to do nearly as much military work as an officer in the Regular Army. 
In addition to having a knowledge of drill regulations, guard duty, 
the preparation of reports and returns, military law, security and 
information, military topography, etc., etc., and being able to apply 
this knowledge, he is at all times a recruiting officer. There are no 
officers detailed on recruiting duty in the National Guard. 

When we remember that all of this work must be done during 
what would otherwise be his leisure hours we can easily see that the 
lazy officer has no place in the National Guard. 


*See ‘‘Comment and Criticism."’ J. M. S. I.. March and September, 1903. 
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The idea that men are elected officers by the enlisted men be- 
cause they are good fellows, or popular, or have some other non- 
military quality, is one which is frequently expressed by writers on 
this subject. If these writers would stop to consider that men and 
officers of the National Guard serve without pay and solely for the 
love of military work; that they are nearly all earnest and enthusias- 
tic and anxious to learn as much about military matters as possible; 
that they want the best instructors they can get; that they expect 
to trust their lives and limbs to their officers; we would hear less 
about politics, popularity, etc. From my experience in the National 
Guard, I am inclined to believe that it is fully as safe to trust fifty 
or one hundred zealous, intelligent men, who know the candidates 
intimately, who have served with them and seen them in civil life, 
to select a good officer as it is to trust. to one man, who cannot 
possibly be as well acquainted with the good qualities of all of the 
men in his regiment as are the men in a company with their comrades. 


That this idea is right is proven by the relative ability of line 
and staff officers in the National Guard. Staff officers are generally 
appointed while line officers are elected, and there are very few 
people who have closely observed any regiment or ‘other body of the 
National Guard, that will not admit that the line officers are, as a 
rule, better officers than are their brothers on the staff. At a time 
when the Regular Army is trying to find some way to reward the 
zealous and efficient officer and to promote him over the mere time 
server, it would be foolish, indeed, for the National Guard to adopt 
the seniority and appointment system of promotion. Seniority 
should be considered, and it ts considered by the officers or men who 
elect the candidate, but it is not the most important qualification 
for an efficient officer. There is another objection to the seniority 
system; a great many of the officers now serving in the National 
Guard have been obliged at some time or other to resign their com- 
missions for business, or family or other reasons. These men were 
glad to go back to the National Guard as soon as they felt that they 
could. If the seniority system were adopted it would not only shut 
out all ex-officers of the National Guard but also ex-officers of the 
Volunteers and of the Regular Army. As the membership of the 
National Guard is constantly changing, it is desirable that these men 
should have a chance to enter the Guard,and that the members of the 
different organizations should have a chance to secure their services. 
The present system of electing officers not only gives these officers 
a chance to return, but it also keeps the officers who are in on their 
mettle, so that when a vacancy occurs, they may be promoted and 
not some former officer. 

For the reasons I have given, and from careful observation for 
over ten years, I am convinced that the present system of anelection, 
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followed by an examination, comes as near an ideal merit system for 
the selection of officers as it is possible to obtain. 

As to the effect on discipline: it is I think generally admitted 
that the discipline of the National Guard is constantly improving. 
It has improved since the Spanish War, and it will continue to im- 
prove as men and officers become better acquainted with what is 
required of them. A great deal of the lax discipline of the old days 
was caused by ignorance and not by the fear of the consequences in 
case some politician happened to be the offender. 

At present the officer knows what is required of him and tries 
to do it as well as he can. Sometimes a man is elected who is intelli- 
gent, but lacks backbone. If he shows his lack of backbone by trying 
to curry favor with the men, they are the first to resent it, and they 
generally show their resentment by voting for some other candidate 
when the time comes for an election. Men like to have an officerbe 
an officer and command them, and if they have confidence in his 
superior knowledge they will obey him implicitly and, if thev havea 
chance, support him enthusiastically for a higher office. 


“Military Road Making in Mindanao.” * 
Chaplain C. C. Bateman. 


Since the above article was written two enlisted men of the 28th 
Infantry have been killed by Moros on the military road. 

The bridge at Pantar has been completely restored—a fine piece 
of work, supported by the old Spanish concrete piers. The initial 
steps toward the rebuilding of this bridge were taken by rst Lieut. 
Lewis H. Rand and 2d Lieut. Wm. A. Mitchell; the superstructure 
having been erected under the immediate supervision of rst Lieut. 
Geo. B. Pillsbury, all of the Corps of Engineers. Maj.-Gen. Leonard 
Wood passed over the completed road and bridge August 10, 1903. 


*See JouRNAL Miuitary Service Institution, September, 1903 
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RUSSIA. 


By ‘‘CHERSONESE.”’ 


(The United Service Magazine.) 
|’ may be thought by those who have taken the trouble to read 


the four articles of Russia—her resources, internal political 

situation, army organization, transport and mobilization— 
that I have taken up a brief for Mr. Witte; or am amongst the 
numerous foreigners who in return for favors received write him up 
in the Press. Such is not the case, for although I have the honor 
of the great financier’s acquaintance, I have only been once inside 
his house, and have never been entertained by him. I consider him 
to be, like his Imperial master, a pillar of Peace. The pillars of 
Peace may well in the future uphold the temple of Fame; but with { 
all Europe sowing the dragon’s teeth, it is difficult to prepare the 
soil for building even their foundations. Moreover, the most peace- 
able may any day be succeeded by a man of bellicose views. In 
offering a short account of Russia's strategical plans for consideration, i 
I do not accuse her of wishing to break the peace. But I know q 
that there exists in that country, apart from the Slavophil party, 
another which considers that the conquest of Constantinople must ; 
be left unconsidered until after the absorption of Asia. The mini- il 
mum that will content this party is the incorporation of Corea, q 
Chinese Turkestan as far as the Gobi desert, Tibet, and Persia; ; 
with Russia. The partition of Afghanistan between Russia and . 
Engiand is also a cardinal point in the policy of this party, which 
desires to secure for Russia the easily policed plains of the Lower | 
Helmund and the country limitrophe to Seistan, leaving to England i 
the task of controlling the warlike mountain tribes. Nobody in 
Russia is so mad, and no one outside Russia with any military 
knowledge is so ignorant, as to consider the conquest of India feasible, 
if it be necessarily preceded by a march without railways through 
a hostile Afghanistan. But if the conquest of India be attempted, 
it will only be after the political map of Asia has been so modified ¥ 
as to render the undertaking much less difficult than it is to-day. 
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Had the occupation of Merv been attempted direct from the Caspian 
shores, it would have been a task which even Russia's military 
strength might have failed in. But after the occupation of Ask- 
habad, Tashkent, and Samarkand, Merv was in the position of a 
walnut between the crackers. A very little pressure would open 
the shell, and a little more would crush both shell and kernel. 
Similarly the occupation of Khorassan and Herat, and the prolonga- 
tion of existing railway lines to the latter place and Meshed, would 
do away with much of the difficulties of an advance from the West 
upon India. 

The bugbear of a Russian invasion of India is not always present 
in the minds of those who have lived some time in Russia. They 
understand that the mass of the Russian people is profoundly in- 
different to India, and to whether that country be occupied by 
English or Russian tchinovniks. For the Russians well know that, 
however capacious the peasant pockets may be, none of the fruit of 
the pagoda tree, no matter how shaken, would fall therein. And, 
indeed, it is the fact that, supposing India to have been conquered, 
in a military sense, by Russia, she does not possess the class to 
administer it. The higher nobilitv has no desire to grill in its piains, 
and the lower nobility is already absorbed by the offices of ad- 
ministration and the army and navy commissioned ranks, which 
it is not sufficiently numerous to fill. The middle class scarcely 
exists, nor could political officers be furnished by it or the lower 
classes. And the military occupation of a country numbering 
350,000,000 souls is a very different affair to that of policing a 
territory even larger, but in which only some 5,000,000 human 
beings struggle for existence. But, nevertheless, the Drang nach 
Osten of Russia is a factor that must be considered by England— 
and other Powers in Asia. It is as inexorable as fate. The more 
difficulties placed in its way the slower will be its advance. Per- 
haps, indeed, if those difficulties be sufficiently great, the move- 
ment may be indefinitely postponed. For the advance of Russia, 
either to East or South or West, is along the line of least resistance. 
Build up a wall against the waves, watch and repair it constantly, 
and they will thunder and break upon it, as they do on Holland’s 
dykes, in vain! But pull away a few rushes, or a post, or scratch 
away a few shovelfuls of sand, and the sea will seize its own. It 
is because the strong man armed keepeth his house, that his goods 
are in peace. As one of Russia’s most distinguished Generals, 
placing his hand on the map of India, said to me: ‘'If that is against 
me, I want 500,000 men to invade India; but if that is with me, 
I can do it with 50,000 men.’’ And what he said ig not far from 
the truth, for with an India ready to welcome the Russians as 
deliverers, a million men could not hold it for England. What 
the General, in common with most Russians, does not understand, 
is that India is faithful to the British R4;, more owing to the probity 
and justice of some few hundred law-givers who shield her people 
from the rapacity of her own sons, than to the glitter of many 
thousands of British bayonets. If Russia has no designs in Asia, 
nor Germany in Austria, and France no wish to regain her provinces; 
why, then, do these countries submit to the self-imposed tax of 
military service? If we could be perfectly certain of future rectitude 
on the part of all our neighbors, our military wants would be re- 
duced to a Household Brigade for the King, and a police force for 
India. So that it would be consistent to vote a reduction not of 
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27,000 but of 270,o00 men in our land forces. What we have to 
remember is, that Russia can afford, nay prefers, to wait. ‘‘La 
Russie ne boude pas, elle se recueille.”’ 

Let us put on Russian spectacles for a moment and consider 
her military position from a Russian point of view. The average 
Russian considers that his country has just as good a right to nine- 
tenths of Asia as England has to Australia, or France to the sands 
of Sahara; and he believes that his country’s ‘“‘mission’’ (whatever 
that may mean) is to so occupy Asia, and to protect its shores by 
battleships, which must find ice-free harbors on the Pacific or other 
Eastern waters. But whilst he, in a dreamy Slavonic way, considers 
her mission thus, he is sufficiently practical to acknowledge that 
his Finnish and Polish fellow-subjects are quite cold on the matter. 
Moreover, he feels that the provinces on the Baltic, half German 
in origin and wholly German in thought; whilst they furnish many 
of the best and most intelligent of his rulers, lean rather to a fusion 
with German than an absorption of Asiatic races. So the Russian 
considers himself as a hardly treated individual, blocked up in winter 
in the north by ice, and denied admission to the open sea in the 
south by an effete and corrupt Government, secretly backed up by 
Christian Powers. The prospect of forcing his way directly to the 
south seems for the present to him remote, and he views with ill- 
concealed anxiety the negotiations of Germany with Turkey for a 
railway leading to the Persian Gulf through Asia Minor. He trusts 
to the jealousies of Germany and England and the vis inertia of 
the Sultan, to defer the completion of this line. He hopes that 
in the meantime things may appear more propitious for joining 
the Central Asian and British Indian railway systems; or for de- 
veloping a Russian plan for a railway through Khorassan towards 
the Indian Ocean. He also sees in Japan an obstacle, no longer 
to be despised, to the development of his East Asian plans. So 
at last the poor down-trodden fellow considers, and perhaps he is 
not altogether unwarranted in his opinion, that he is literally sur- 
rounded and hemmed in in his peaceful project of expansion by 
jealous enemies. Sweden makes him uneasy as to Finland and 
the Baltic, Germany threatens his commerce and position in Poland, 
Austria bars the way to Constantinople. The Turk closes up Asia 
Minor; Japan claims the Pacific as her waters; and England, 
placing her gold at the disposal of any or all his enemies, keeps the 
ocean as her own back-yard. Such an opinion may seem, from a 
British point of view, supremely ridiculous; but Britons must learn 
that their own views are not shared by the whole world any more 
than are those of Russia. And if the endeavor thus to look through 
Russian glasses at the political situation is of no other use to us, 
it may enable us to better understand the plans which Russian 
statesmen have matured, to meet the difficulties by which they 
consider themselves environed. 

Russia considers war as possible, if not probable, in three theatres 
—the West, the South, and the East. To enable her to meet the 
danger in either quarter, she is busily engaged in rendering her 
empire homogeneous. We cannot enter here into the consideration 
of the means she is taking towards that end; merely bearing the 
fact in view as to a certain extent distracting her attention from 
external policy. In the West her possible enemies are the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance, from which she hopes to draw Italy away, 
into at least a neutral position. Russia, without an ally opposed to 
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both Germany and Austria, would be in a very bad position. Her 
frontier is salient towards that quarter much as was that of France 
in 1870 towards Germany. An Austrian army massed between 
Cracow and Lvov, and a German force south of Kénigsberg, ad- 
vancing on Brest-Litovski, would at once cut the communications 
of Warsaw with Russia, and place all the Russian forces quartered 
along the frontier of Western Poland in an extremely unpleasant 
position. To render this position less precarious, she has an enor- 
mous cavalry force stationed along the frontier in question, which 
has orders, at the outset of war, to cross the frontier, pillage, burn, 
prevent concentration, destroy communication, and in every way 
harass the enemies. There is no doubt that such a forward move- 
ment would cause considerable confusion, and produce a great 
moral effect. But it would soon be opposed by such masses of 
Austro-German cavalry as to force it to retreat. Where would its 
sanctuary be? The answer is, in the carefully prepared tri-lateral 
formed by the fortress of Warsaw, Ivangorod, and Brest-Litovski; 
which encloses a fertile country, in which large supplies have been 
for years accumulated. In the meantime Russia would hope to 
threaten the communications of the German force by advancing 
great masses from Kovno and Vilna, on Souvalki and Grodno; and 
to make the Austrians uneasy as to their rear by an advance from 
Kieff, on Doubno and Kaminec-Podolsk. What the action of her 
opponents would be is not easy to prophesy; but taking into con- 
sideration the fact that Germany’s attention would be largely 
occupied by France, Russian staff-officers can scarcely be con- 
sidered too optimistic in hoping that the war might be localized 
in Poland, and that neither the Baltic nor the Central and South 
Provinces need fear the ravages of the invaders. Of course, were 
France precluded from joining in the fray, the conditions would 
be all against Russia. Were Italy to throw in her lot with the 
Triple Alliance against France and Russia, matters would be scarcely 
more promising for the Dual Alliance, which might simultaneously 
have other fish to fry in an Eastern pan. But that Italy will ever 
take arms against Russia, no matter how binding be her assurances 
to Germany and Austria, is exceedingly unlikely. At all events, 
the preparations shortly here described give a rough idea of what 
are the strategical plans of Russia in case of complications in this 
quarter of the globe. 

Russia, although it might at first appear that she has nothing 
to fear from Turkey, considers the chances of a war in the South 
with some apprehension. To begin with, she cannot tell what 
would be the attitude of Austria and Roumania in such a case. 
The smaller of these Powers could place a comparatively small 
but good army directly in front of the Russian advance on Con- 
stantinople by land, whilst the great masses of men with which 
Austria would threaten Russian communications in such a move 
would render it hazardous in the extreme. Indeed, a Russian 
officer of high position informed me that Austria’s forces on their 
flank and rear had more to do with the retreat of the 120,000 Russians, 
who at San Stefano were almost in sight of the dome of Santa Sofia, 
than the guns of the British war-ships pointed at them from the 
Dardanelles. Moreover, Turkey might find an ally whose naval 
power would place her in command of the Black Sea. In such a 
case the perhaps projected naval movements on Constantinople 
would not only become an impossibility, but the fortresses of Kars 
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and Alexandropol would be threatened from another direction; 
and a good deal of trouble might be expected from the not effusively 
loyal populations of the Black Sea shores and Daghistan. So it 
will be seen that, in spite of constantly recurring rumors, the prob- 
ability of a Russian attack on Turkey is remote. Besides, as I said 
before, a large party in Russia has placed the Constantinople question 
for the present on the shelf. It will keep, and can always be taken 
down should the opportunity for its reopening arise. Should, 
however, the war in the South be forced upon Russia, I may be, 
I hope, considered guilty of no indiscretion in saying, that her 
strategists might well mass large forces at Kieff and Odessa con- 
temporaneously with assumed activity at Nicholaieff and Sevastopol; 
whilst the real road to Constantinople might lie by way of Trebizond, 
Sinope, and Scutari. What happens in war is often the improbable; 
and to foretell exactly would be ridiculous. To forecast probabilities 
from the history of the past and one’s knowledge of the present 
may be anything but absurd. 

To do this in the case of the third great war which Russia deems 
possible is more difficult than in the cases just roughly considered. 
For, to begin with, Russia herself would gladly be able to tell, but 
cannot, whether such a war would be confined to one or two theatres 
of conflict, or whether she would be opposed by one or two Powers. 
Certain it is to her—and this is perhaps the reason why her Press 
calls so loudly for French assistance in Eastern Asia before war is 
declared—that the fleets of her one or two opponents would render 
any help from the republic after declaration of hostilities of little 
value. I do not say Russia wants or wishes even for war in the 
East; but I am sure she would rather have it there than in the 
West or South. One great reason is, that the extent of military 
operations in Asia could be restricted by her to certain localities; 
to which she could, in case of ill-success, retire without losing face 
to her present position. Another is, that war in Asia, though it 
might entail the putting in line of hundreds of thousands, would not 
necessitate the employment of millions of men. A third reason is, 
that her presumed objects in Asia might be attained bit by bit, and 
not, as some British members of Parliament appear to imagine, 
by one vast effort. In short, her objects in case of war in Asia are 
two relatively small ones, not one large one. That is, she aspires, 
not to the conquest of India, but to the occupation of Corea and 
Persia. As the Japanese say with truth, for they are no boasters, 
many a Japanese will die before Russia takes Corea. Not a drop 
of Persian blood, we may be sure, will be shed in defence of that 
country. But it is possible to imagine that a race more noble 
than the descendants of Darius Hystaspes, may deem it necessary 
to take the place of the languid Persians. 

Leaving this question only to return to it by-and-by, the case 
of a war localized in Corea, in which Russia would be struggling for 
the Pacific freeboard, may be considered. Roughly speaking— 
for in a military sense the juggle of words as to whether the East 
Chinese railway is on Russian or Chinese soil is meaningless— 
Russia has 200,000 men, not one less, now quartered in Manchuria, 
or close to its frontier, and the Kwan-tung peninsula. But of 
these perhaps 30,000 are at Port Arthur, and the rest at Hailar, 
Tsitsikar, Harbin, and Nikolsk-Ussuri. Behind these 200,000 men 
she has the three Siberian army corps, minus such parts of them, 
not inconsiderable, comprised in the aforesaid 200,000 men. This 
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force can be reinforced from European Russia at the rate of a thousand 
men a day by the Trans-Siberian railway. In case, then, of war 
against Japan, the fortresses of Vladivostock and Port Arthur 
would have to be so strongly garrisoned, and the single line from 
Chita would bring up men so slowly, that at first Russia could 
hardly place more than 150,000 men as a field army to oppose 
Japan. This army would have its flanks to a certain extent guarded 
by the fortresses of Vladivostock and Port Arthur, but in reality 
these would be so occupied in their own defence as to be unable to 
spare a man for the field army’s wants. This army might be drawn 
up on the line of the railway from Harbin to Port Arthur, its line of 
communications being the same, and parallel to its base of opera- 
tions. It is not for me to say, even if I knew, what might be Japan’s 
movements; but we know that she can mobilize a force of 400,000 
men in a fortnight. She has plenty of sea transport, and a navy 
sufficiently strong to protect the short crossing from Japan to 
Corea. At Fu-San and Chemulpo she has convenient ports for 
landing. So that even without an ally she can give Russia con- 
siderable trouble. Another point in her favor is that she knows 
every inch of Corea, and that Manchuria is almost as well known 
to her. Russia depends here, also, on the effect of the early em- 
ployment of her cavalry against the Japanese, who are, as is no 
secret, weak in that arm. She purposes to hurl her Cossacks and 
mounted infantry on and on the enemy, and to so harry and worry 
his infantry as to shake its confidence in itself. To go more into 
detail as to her plans might reveal more of those of Japan than is 
necessary; but it is evident that Russia’s single line of communica- 
tion, a railway parallel to her base of operations, must be extremely 
vulnerable. Suffice to say that, even though the Russians consider 
that the position of the fortresses in respect of food would be an 
unpleasant one, they consider their ultimate success on land against 
Japan alone certain. The Russian General Staff, more especially 
since the declaration of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, feels unable to 
count on Japan’s isolation, or to be able to localize an Asiatic con- 
flict in the Far East. It therefore has had to prepare plans for 
a war carried on simultaneously against two Powers in two theatres 
of operations. 

The second Power that must be taken into consideration is 
England, the probable theatre of war Afghanistan and Persia. It 
would be more in accordance with the traditional policy of Russia 
if the first steps in Iran could be made without declaration of hos- 
tilities. A weak Shah, more engrossed with his own joys than 
his country’s woes, already in debt to Russia, his only troops worth 
counting under Russian command; may well offer the desired 
opportunity. A sulky favorite, an intriguing heir, an unattained 
desire, an empty money chest; are the causes. The effects are: the 
advance of a powerful neighbor’s troops, on a peaceful expedition, 
to protect the sovereign from his rebellious subjects. All Asiatics 
can play the game; we have made many a move in it ourselves. 
Let us beware of the player across the table now! In the game of 
war nowadays such vast forces have to be moved that it is most 
difficult, even dangerous, to advance without railway communica- 
tion. The first steps, then, for Russia are to obtain pacifically the 
extension of her Central Asian railway from Askhabad to Meshed, 
and from Kushk-post to Herat. The line from Orenburg to Tash- 
kent will be ready in three years. When completed, it will be em- 
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ployed in converting Tashkent from a large garrison of some 5,000 
to 10,000 troops, into the greatest storehouse and depot of arms 
and munitions of war in all Asia. The work of accumulating stores 
there will go on daily and gradually, so that in case of war, the 
line, only a single one, would be more free for the conveyance of 
men. From Tashkent to Orenburg is 1,500; from Orenburg to 
Kinel, the station where the line from Siberia and Orenburg join, 
about 180 E. miles. Samara, on the Volga (20 hours by train from 
Moscow), is 30 miles from Kinel. With Khorassan, Persia’s best 
province, tapped by a railway to Meshed; Seistan at her hand, 
the gate of Afghanistan opened at Herat, and the military power 
of Central and South Eastern Russia available for transport by the 
iron-horse across the deserts of Orenburg and Akmolinsk; Russia’s 
power for offence against India would be so great as to render the 
invasion of the latter an absolute temptation! 

I may be looking a little too far ahead. Between this and then 
much water will flow from Gunga’s glacier to the Hoogli. That is 
true. Suppose a Nadir Shah on Persia’s throne, and a united 
Afghanistan, closed, except by declaration of war on her part, to 
Russia. What force can Russia then bring into play against 
Afghanistan and its protector England, and what would be the 
tasks imposed on them? The contest we presupposed with Japan 
is in progress with the sea-power against Russia. This contest 
employs 400,000 men. The force on the Austro-German frontier 
cannot be weakened nor its reserves drawn upon. Turkey, though 
not hostile, must be watched also. Therefore, Russia would have 
at her disposal for war in this theatre the 2 Turkestan Army Corps, 
44 battalions and 100 guns, with 48 sotnias and 12 guns, to be re- 
inforced with their reserves. Also 117 battalions, 195 squadrons, 
86 sotnias, and about 220 guns, would be at once available in the 
Caucasus; whence they could be moved by train via Baku, Tikhoretz- 
kaya, Tzaritzine, and by the Volga, or train vza Samara and Oren- 
burg to Tashkent. There is also the direct route across the Caspian 
from Baku to Krasnovodsk and Askhabad. Behind these 4 Army 
Corps (say 150,000 infantry, 25,000 cavalry, and 300 guns), about 
120,000 men of the Caucasus and Asiatic Reserve Infantry. So 
that the tip of the Russian lance here available to strike in the first 
month, making all necessary allowances for guarding communica- 
tions, watching Asiatics of doubtful loyalty, and the necessary 
slow movement of vast numbers of Cossack cavalry not yet counted: 
is a mass of 250,000 infantry, 25,000 cavalry and 300 to 400 guns. 
It is not for nothing, therefore, that Russia has accumulated vast 
stores of ammunition, food, etc., at Askhabad, Merv, and Kushk- 
post, nor elaborated plans for transport in these regions! To re- 
inforce these 300,000 warriors, Russia can call on the XIIIth to 
XVIth Army Corps in the Moscow district, and one Army Corps of 
the Kieff military district; say about 160,000 infantry, 200 guns, 
50 squadrons, at a peace strength, with all their reserves; which 
will considerably more than double their effective. Thus, at a 
very moderate computation, Russia can bring into the field in 
Central Asia within three months, 600,000 infantry, 50,000 cavalry, 
and some 800 guns, with engineers, transport and medical services, 
etc. Adding these to the 400,000 men before spoken of, drawn 
from Siberia, the Kazan district, or now in Manchuria; it is not 
difficult to calculate that Russia, without weakening her power 
to contain the Triple Alliance and Turkey, can oppose 1,000,000 
men to Great Britain! andj; Japan in Asia. 
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It is not to be supposed that this force could all be developed 
for action on the line Meshed—Herat—Mazar-i-Sheriff. But at 
Meshed and in Khorassan 100,000 men must be placed, Persia, 
nolens or volens; with 30,000 at Askhabad in support. Pari passu 
80,000 men would be directed on Herat, supported by 20,000 at 
Merv. The force directed on Mazar-i-Sheriff would be limited 
in numbers, not by the power to furnish the men, who would be 
concentrated to the number of 100,000 at and around Samarkand; 
but by the difficulty of transport of large numbers up the Oxus 
from Charjui to Kerki, and across the Bokhara roads. As it would 
be very important to threaten the line of communication from 
Herat to Kabul and Peshawer, and as the country round Faizabad 
and Balkh, north of the Hindu-Kush mountains, is fairly productive; 
it is not unreasonable to calculate that 50,000 Russians would 
be pushed over the river near Mazar-i-Sheriff six weeks after war 
was declared. Whether it would be worth Russia’s while to ad- 
vance an expeditionary corps over the roof of the world to threaten 
Kashmir via Gilgit is doubtful. Probably 10,000 men or more 
would be concentrated at Margelan, Andijan, and Osh, with that 
avowed intention. In winter they would, of course, not move; 
but in summer the 75 Cossacks at Pamir Post might receive a re- 
inforcement and push on so as to annoy the British. Roughly, 
230,000 men in the first line 
with 150,000 in second line Askhabad—Merv—Samarkand— 
Andijan, while some 200,000 more were being collected at Tashkent; 
is the force with which Russia would commence operations in 
Central Asia against England. The first objectives, without doubt, 
would be Herat and Mazar-i-Sheriff. Whether the troops after 
arrival there might be directed on Isfahan, on Shiraz, on Kandahar 
and Quetta, or Kabul; or would be, as is more probable, content 
with the occupation, strengthening, and victualling of Khorassan, 
Herat, and the region round Balkh, it is impossible now to say. 
That would depend upon what measure of success attended the 
first advance, not only in this quarter, but the Far East. The in- 
fluence of the sea-power of England, the difficulties of moving 
British troops across the ocean when threatened by the powerful 
navy of France, the behavior of England’s new South-African 
colonies, not to mention all the chances of war; would bear directiy 
on this problem. 

This account of Russia’s power to strike is placed before those 
who condemn the British preparation of three Army Corps, say 
110,000 men, to resist her, as an extravagance; by one who speaks 
not from second-hand intelligence. The writer of these lines has 
visited Samarkand three times; Tashkent, Andijan, Merv, Bokhara, 
and Askhabad twice. He is a great admirer of the civilization which 
Russia has introduced into these erst-barbarous regions. The 
brilliant and energetic Subbotitch has just been given command 
in the Far East. The 2d Turkestan Army Corps is now under 
the command of Lieut.-Gen. Oussakovsky, lately sub-chief of the 
Russian General Staff at St. Petersburg. At the military club 
lectures at Askhabad, his residence, the following is a list of the 
subjects discussed: ‘‘Mountain Warfare, illustrated by the Recent 
Maneuvers in the Askhabad Neighborhood.”’ ‘The District Ask- 
habad-Chakroud in Persia, etc.’’ ‘Guerilla Warfare in Manchuria 
in rogo1.”’ ‘“‘The Military Forces of Afghanistan: Attack and 
Defence of Its Fortresses.’’ ‘‘Afghanistan under Abdurrhaman.”’ 
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“The British Expeditions in North-Eastern India.”’ They are 
all instructive as well as entertaining subjects. The British nation 
has just had experience of the cost of being unprepared for war, 
in a country where it was by the majority unsuspected. I do not 
say I suspect war now in Central Asia. But I do say that the 
date of its outbreak will depend upon the state of preparation 
for war of Great Britain’s forces there. ‘‘When the strong man 
armed keepeth his house, his goods are in peace.’ 


THE JAPANESE ARMY. 


By Capt. Leaver, THE BEDFORDSHIRE REGT. 
(The United Service Magazine, London). 


HE armies of the Mikado have up to the last year or two been 
shrouded in an almost impenetrable mystery. The average 
British officer has a general knowledge of the strength, 

organization, and possibly of the mobilization schemes of the French 
or German or Russian armies, but few, probably, have been able to 
~ arage any accurate information regarding the forces of our Eastern 
allies. 

Military History.—The reorganization of the Japanese Army 
dates from 1868. The Mikados had for nearly 200 years been mere 
puppets in the hands of a powerful Shogun family (‘‘Hakw-Gawa’’) ; 
but in 1868 a progressive party arose in Japan, and became powerful 
enough to overcome and expel this family; and the first thing the 
victors did on coming into power was to inaugurate the formation 
of a modern and up-to-date army. For this purpose all Japan was 
divided into three administrative districts, viz., Osaka, Kioto, and 
| meas and in 1875 a bill was passed for conscription throughout 

apan. 

In 1877 occurred the great Satsuma rebellion, and even then 
the organization was so excellent that in a fortnight 15,000 Japanese 
troops were collected together at Kyusha, and in another month this 
force was increased bynearly 20,000 men. In 1894 the peace army of 
Japan amounted to 67,000 men, and when the war with China broke 
out in that year, it was mobilized, and increased by 23,000. The 
conscript service is divided into three stages. 

(1) = men who have reached the age of 20 serve 3 years in the Standing 

Army. 

(2) First Reserve for 44 years. 

(3) Second Reserve for 3 years. 

Of these, (2) and (3) are not liable in times of peace to more 
than ninety days’ drill a year. 

Besides these, there is the National Army, composed (1) of men 
between twenty and forty, who have finished the Reserve Army 
Service, and (2) utterly untrained men, who for some reason have 
never performed military service. 

Strength, 31.12.98.—The peace strength of the Japanese Army 
in 1898 was 6,000 officers and 118,000 men. Its mobilized strength 
came to 8,200 officers and 314,000 men. 
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A Japanese Division is a unit in itself, and its peace strength 
consists of— 

2 brigades, each having 2 regiments of 3 battalions each of 4 companies. 

1 Cavalry regiment of 3 squadrons. 

1 Artillery regiment, having 2 battalions, each battalion containing three 

6-gun batteries. 

t R. E. battalion of 3 companies. 

1 transport battalion of 2 companies. 

When mobilized, the Division has, in addition— 


Remount depot. 
Telegraph depot. 
Medical depot. 

7 ammunition-trains, 
6 field hospitals. 


There is a scheme now in course of completion which will make 
the strength of the Japanese Army in time of peace— 


156 battalions. 
51 squadrons. 

114 batteries, Field and Mountain Artillery. 
24 batteries, Garrison Artillery. 
13 battalions of R. E. and details. 


That the Japanese Army would be a distinct factor to be reckoned 
with in any war is a fact which cannot be gainsaid; but the Japanese 
have almost a passion for concealing all details about themselves, 
and no unknown person, unless provided with a pass from the War 
Department at Tokio, can even enter their barracks. 

Through the good offices of the British Military Attaché at 
Tokio, I was enabled to get passes granting me leave to enter the 
barracks and departments in that town, and was thus given an 
opportunity of gaining some small insight into the interior economy 
ot the Japanese troops. 

The War Department itself is subdivided into five minor de- 
partments— 

(1) Military affairs. 
(2) Personal affairs. 
(3) Administrative affairs. 
(4) Judicial affairs. 
(5) Medical affairs. 


Most of the staff of the War Department speak either French or 
German, but I was informed (and this information proved correct) 
that only a small percentage of the Japanese officers speak any 
language but their own, and I was therefore considerably relieved 
when, by the kindness of the Minister for War, I was provided 
with an interpreter to show me round. 

My first visit was to the rst Cavalry Regiment of the Imperial 
Guard, which corresponds to our Household Cavalry. The facings 
of the Cavalry are green, otherwise their uniform is similar to that 
of the rest of the army, viz., dark blue in winter and white in summer. 
This latter uniform gave great dissatisfaction in the recent operations 
in China, and will probably be shortly superseded by khaki. I had 
some difficulty with the guard at the gate, but after satisfying them 
as to my right of entry, I was conducted to the officers’ mess, and 
introduced to several of the officers, who cordially expressed their 
readiness to show me everything that was to be seen. 
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Statles and Ponies.—We first visited the stables, and here some- 
thing of a shock awaited me. The ponies ridden by this crack 
regiment of Japanese Cavalry were, if anything, inferior to the 
average of our Mounted Infantry ponies after three months’ trek in 
South Africa. When I first entered the stables, I labored under 
the pardonable delusion that we were in the sick lines. The ponies 
were unclipped and practically ungroomed; their manes were like 
mops, they were light of bone, slack loined, narrow girthed, and 
aimost without exception badly ribbed. I did not like to look too 
closely for other defects, but I have never in any part of the world 
seen cavalry horses so fine drawn. This latter defect may be owing 
to their forage, the samples of which that I saw being of a most 
inferior quality. Their stalls also were too narrow—about four 
or five feet wide—and not, I should say, very well ventilated. 

The main remount depot is at Tokio; most of the ponies come 
from Yizo, which district is supposed to produce the best ponies 
in Japan. Many of the officers ride ponies with a strain of Waler 
blood. The Japanese pony is bought when rising two, kept for 
three years, then trained for a year; he is then put into the ranks, 
and cast usually after eight years’ work. The pony has to carry 
in all an average of 232 lbs., this including, of course, the rider; 
the cavalry saddle has a low cantle and a smooth seat; the ponies’ 
rug is used asa numna. There is only one riding school for all the 
cavalry in Tokio, and that is situated five miles outside the town. 

Veterinary Department.—There is a veterinary school at Tokio, 
the course lasting three years. The candidates are admitted be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five by competitive examina- 
tion; they must agree to serve for seven years in the Army. The 
veterinary officers also go periodically through courses lasting six 
months. 

Tactical Organization of Cavalry.—There are 17 regiments of 
Japanese Cavalry and one goes with each of the 13 divisions. Each 
regiment has 3 squadrons, and each squadron is subdivided into 
4 troops. A squadron in times of peace has 5 officers and 135 men; 
a regiment at war strength has 17 officers and 416 men. 

Men’s Quarters.—When visiting the men’s quarters, I was con- 
siderably impressed with their cleanliness and neatness; they have 
no kit-bags or boxes to stow away their things in, but everything is 
kept absolutely spotless. Here, also, I saw their lances (which are, 
however, not carried in times of war) and their sabres, which are 
about three feet in length, and slightly curved. Their carbines are 
of the thirtieth-year pattern, the same as the infantry rifle, which 
will be described after. The carbines weigh about 64 lbs., and are 
carried by the men by means of a sling across the shoulder. Carbine- 
buckets are not used. The loading is done in clips of five, and I 
was informed by the officers that these clips worked excellently, 
and that the men could do good practice with the carbines up to 
800 metres. 

The cavalry is undoubtedly the weakest arm of the Japanese 
Army; it is trained chiefly for mounted infantry work. It would 
certainly be absurd to attempt anything like shock tactics with a 
so badly horsed body of men, although on one occasion, in the 
advance on Pekin in 1900, they are said to have done considerable 
execution by charging through a disorganized body of Boxers. 
The Government are importing Waler stallions, to try and improve 
the breed of chargers. But the Japanese are exceedingly bad horse- 
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masters; they had one cavalry regiment engaged in the march from 
Tientsin to Pekin in August, 1900, and although the distance is 
only sixty miles, and their duties were not especially arduous, out 
of a total of 450 horses only 60 reached the Imperial City in Pekin. 

A few experts from among our Cavalry or Mounted Infantry 
officers could, in time, effect an immense improvement in this 
branch by teaching them something of the art of horse-management. 

Rations.—Their rations (and this applies as well to the rest of 
the Army) consist of rice chiefly; but bread is to be substituted, 
owing to the difficulty of carrying rice on service. The cooking 
paraphernalia required is so extensive, and in hot weather the rice 
will not keep; besides, it is not sustaining. 

Each man on service carries one day’s ration, and two days’ 
emergency ration. The regimental transport carries one day’s 
ration, and the supply column four days. 

The infantry regiments I visited were the rst and 2d of the 
Imperial Guards. Their facings, like those of all the Japanese 
infantry, are red. Each regiment is divided into two battalions of 
four companies each, the war strength of a company is 5 officers 
and 230 N.C.O.’s and men. The men’s quarters bore the same 
stamp of cleanliness and neatness as those of the cavalry regiments 
I had seen. 

Their rifle is the ‘‘thirtieth-year rifle,’’ 1900 pattern, and its 
details are given below: 

Weight of rifle, 8 Ibs. 94 ozs. 

Weight of bayonet, 13 ozs. 

Length of rifle, 4 ft. 24 ins. 

Length of bayonet, 1 ft. 34 ins. 

Caliber, .256. 

Breech action, safety bolt. 

Initial velocity, 2,300 f. s. 

Sights, 400 meters to 3,000 meters. 

Magazine, 5 rounds loaded by means of a clip. 


The men carry 120 rounds of ball cartridge in the field; the 
battalion transport carries 100 and the ammunition column 1oo. 

Musketry.—For musketry, they have preliminary drills lasting 
eight weeks, including judging distance up to 650 yards. Recruits 
fire 80, and trained soldiers 60 rounds of Morris-tube annually. 

Every officer and N.C.O. fires 120 rounds of ball cartridge an- 
nually, and every private 125 rounds. The different targets for 
these practices are both fixed and moving. The Japanese soldier 
is still drilled in the German fashion, though by their own officers, 
and maintains most of the German principles, as, for instance, the 
German march past and massed formations. On the parade-ground 
they work with excellent precision and smartness. 

I had seen Japanese Infantry before, both in China and Corea; their 
formations are spoilt by their seeming reluctance to extend, and their 
close formations in the advance and attack would form a terribly 
conspicuous target in actual warfare. In the attack, they advance 
by alternate companies and half companies, and not two or three 
men at a time from different parts of the line, as is generally the 
case with us. Still, the night attack at Peitsang is a good example 
of what a terrible foeman the Japanese soldier is when charging. 

This attack took place at dawn; the Japanese advanced to within 
200 yards of the Chinese trenches before they were discovered, 
when a heavy fire was poured into them. They charged without 
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faltering; a brilliantly timed flank attack proved successful, and 
the Chinese were put to flight in less than ten minutes from when 
the first shot was fired. I was informed by a British officer present 
at this engagement that nothing could have been finer than the 
conduct of the Japanese troops on this occasion. 

Artillery.—The Japanese Artillery can be distinguished by their 
yellow facings. There are in all 13 divisional artillery regiments 
of 2 battalions each, and 2 artillery brigades, each containing 3 
regiments of 2 battalions each. A field artillery regiment has 
42 officers and 665 men. A field battery has in times of peace 5 
officers, 106 men, and 26 drivers, and when mobilized for active 
service a battery has 5 officers, 198 men and 146 horses. 

The arsenals are at Asaka, Tokio and Mogi. 

It is somewhat difficult to add anything about the artillery that 
has not been already said about the infantry and cavalry, as they 
naturally share most of the characteristics of these arms, and, like 
the latter, they are greatly handicapped by the inferior quality of 
their ponies. In reference to their armament and practice, the 
following may be interesting, it being the trial of their latest guns. 
This gun-practice took place this summer at Ku-ge-nu-ma, the 
Government ground near Yokohama. The tests taken were— 


First Series. First Round. 


Powder: Nitro-cellulous (slow-burning). 
Gun: 6” Q. F. Vickers’ 50 caliber. 
Charge: 19.5 kilos of Japanese powder. 
Test screens: 75 meters from muzzle. 


Velocity: 888.6 meters. 
Pressure, in atmospheres, 2649 and 2655, the two pressure-gauges put in being 


equivalent to 17.39 tons and 17.43 tons per square inch. 
Highest velocity obtained: 897.6 meters. 


Second Round. 


18.144 kilos, Vickers’ nitro-cellulous, 894 meters velocity. 


Pressure gauges: 17.39 tons per square inch. 
SECOND SERIES. 


Highest velocity: 3000 f. s. approximately. 

Highest velocity: 50 caliber 12-pounder, 857.4 meters. 
Charge: 2.6 kilos nitro-cellulous. 

Pressure: 16.44 tons per square inch. 


Landing Gun. 
Caliber: 8s, 650 grams Japanese powder. 
Velocity: 472.2 meters. 
Pressure: 13.93 tons per square inch. 
Maxim Gun. 
Target: 8 ft. by 8 ft. 
Distance: 2000 meters. 
Weather: Windy (5 ft. windage allowed.) 
250 shots fired; 133 on target. 

This last practice was performed by Vickers’ man with the 
newest Japanese Maxim. 

The Japanese powder is not very good, being made in sheets 
instead of tubes. 

The maneuvers of the Japanese Army take place annually in 
the autumn, and last twenty-one days. Staff rides also are carried 
out annually. Every division has its own maneuvering ground. 

Japanese soldiers have every confidence in themselves, a matter 
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of no small importance; but it must be remembered that they are 
still practically untried troops, and it is uncertain what effects a 
check or defeat (that greatest test of soldierly qualities) would have 
on them, or how they would shape against European troops. No 
one, however, I think, that has any personal knowledge of these 
troops has much doubt upon either point, and they themselves are 
burning with ardor for an opportunity. Their personnel could 
hardly be improved upon, they have élan and esprit de corps, and 
are absolutely fearless, and probably, hand to hand, few, if any, 
troops could cope with them. Their organization in the late opera- 


_ tions in China was equalled by none of the other nations, and only 


approached by that of our Indian detachment; but undoubtedly 
there are points in which there might be room for improvement. 

On some of these points I have already touched, such as their 
formations, uniform, rations and horseflesh; but another point is the 
lack of education among the officers. As an example of this, out of 
all the regimental officers I saw, only two spoke any language but 
japanese, one speaking a little French, and another a bare smatter- 
ing of Chinese. This fact is perhaps not to be wondered at when 
the amount of their pay is taken into consideration. A major- 
general draws Ys1575, or £157 1os., a year, and allowances; a 2d 
lieutenant, Ys185, or £18 1os., and allowances. The officers of the 
lower grades are drawn from much the same classes as the men, 
the only difference being that of education. There is an officers’ 
school at Tokio, where they have to learn one foreign language; 
but a course there is not obligatory, and few officers, I think, go 
through it. The Japanese Staff College is open only to lieutenants, 
and to 2d lieutenants of over two years’ service, and below the 
ages of thirty and twenty-eight respectively. It contains 150 
graduates, and before getting in they have to get through a prelim- 
inary and a competitive examination. 

In this short and necessarily imperfect sketch of the Japanese 
soldiers, I have endeavored to convey an accurate impression of 
them, to the best of my ability. I think that, owing perhaps to the 
varied experience gained by British soldiers all over the world, and 
the necessarily high state of efficiency required of them, the armies 
of most, or all, foreign nations, appear to them comparatively 
amateurish (!); but taking everything into consideration, there is 
probably no army of its size much superior to that of Japan, and it 
may safely be said that our Eastern ally has taken her place among 
the great military powers of the world.* 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITIA IN CANADA.+ 
(Translated from La Revue d'Infanterie by Sergeant Kieffer, U. S. A.) 
II. 
FROM THE PEACE OF GAND TO THE FENIAN RAIDS. 
WENTY-THREE years passed without any cloud darkening 
the political horizon of Canada, and afterashort era of domestic 
troubles in 1837, there was another calm until the Crimean 
War. 
There was a general roll call once every year at St. Pierre on 
June 29, for the inactive militia, when those who did not see fit to 


. The italics are mine[T. F. R.] ¢t Continued from Journat, Sept.-Oct., 1903. 
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be present had their names answered by their comrades. These 
so-called: national guards had no arms whatever. 
* * * * * * * * 

During all this time extending to the events of 1837, the militia 
was worked up by emissaries of Papineau, famous agitator of these 
times, struggling for the creation of a Canadian republic from which 
the English element was to be excluded. * * #* 

Serious domestic troubles, owing to the causes nected above, 
made it necessary to call the militia under arms. Quebec furnished 
four companies of sixty to eighty men strong, who were stationed in 
that place all winter without receiving any pay. Montreal con- 
tributed a company of cavalry. 

Altogether there were thirty-one volunteer companies, four 
battalions of incorporated militia to serve eighteen months and 
equipped like the troops of the line, and finally at different times 
twelve battalions of local troops. 

A column, consisting of 1st, 32d and 83d regiments of the line, 
with eight cannon and a strong contingent of militia, left Montreal 
on December 13, to meet an insurgent corps, commanded by a 
certain Mr. Chenier. They came in contact with the enemy at St. 
Eustache. Chenier’s band was dispersed after a semblance of 
resistance, resulting in a loss to the English of one man killed and 
eight wounded. 

It was lucky for the City of Toronto that the commander of that 
place, General FitzGibbons of the militia, was a man of sound sense. 
He had organized, since 1834, a body of volunteers, not very numer- 
ous but well drilled, which now furnished excellent material for the 
militia. Some one proposed to surprise the insurgents by a night 
attack, but Gibbons answered readily that only regular troops could 
undertake anything of that kind. 

The movement took place in the day-time. The volunteers 
marched through the city preceded by two bands who waited for 
their return at the city limit. With the column were also two 
cannon manned by militia. The battle took place and lasted about 
twenty minutes, with one insurgent killed and several wounded, 
after which the volunteers, headed by the bands, returned victoriously 
to the city. 

In 1838, expeditions of freebooters near Kingston necessitated 
a call under arms of the local militia. Flying columns were formed 
at different times, when the National Guard, instructed and properly 
put into shape by the regulars and the marine infantry, deported 
themselves admirably. 

* * * * * * * cs * * * 

Until 1846 the militia system was as follows: Each county formed 
one or more battalions; each district one company. The name of 
each inhabitant, between the ages of eighteen and sixty years in 
Upper Canada or from sixteen to sixty in Lower Canada, was registered 
by the captains of companies on June 4, the King’s birthday. In 
the first named province, the colonels were allowed to assemble 
their men once a month; in Lower Canada three calls a year were 
made, in June, July and August. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


The act of 1846 divided the National Guard in two classes: The 
first was composed of men of less than forty years old, and its strength 
should not exceed 30,000 men; the term of enlistment was two years. 
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The second class, comprising men of forty years and over, were only 
called out in time of war. 

The events of 1851 called for a more formidable force: 235,000 
men, of which 118,000 (178 battalions local troops) were from 
Lower Canada and 117,000 from Upper Canada. It is proper to 
remark that useless efforts were made about this time to extend the 
period for annual drills to twenty-eight days. 

It became so much more necessary to reorganize the militia as 
the central government had decided to let Canada attend to her own 
defense. The military grounds, arsenals, etc., were turned over to 
the Canadian authorities. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

The militia law passed in 1855 made some improvements in the 
Act of 1846. The authorities began to understaud that it was an 
illusion trying to make the whole male population fit subjects for 
military service by giving them twenty-four hours’ instruction in the 
year. It was then decided to form a ‘“‘corps d’élite’’ of National 
Guard, 5,000 men strong. Actually they were nothing more or less 
than volunteers. 

These 5,000 men, called Class ‘‘A,’’ had to furnish their own 
uniforms and equipments but received pay for the time they were 
called out—that is, at the rate of six pounds sterling annually per 
man. Class ‘‘B”’ comprised men serving without pay, but receiving 
their arms and other necessaries from the Government. Nobody 
could ever account for the need of this second class, which in fact 
soon fell from 1,500 to 470 men and gradually disappeared altogether 
without leaving any trace of it in history. 

Class ‘‘A,’’ on the contrary, actually answering the purpose, 
increased very rapidly. From 1855 to 1860 numerous organizations 
came into existence. Nine companies of rifles, one troop of cavalry 
and two batteries were formed in a short time. On November 17, 
1859, the rst Regiment of Canadian Volunteers, ‘‘The Prince of 
Wales,”’ was organized. 

* * * * * * x * * * * 

About one thousand colonists also enlisted for foreign service; 
we simply mention this fact as this body of troops had really nothing 
in common with the militia. This regiment served first in England, 
then in the colonies and was known by the name of “Prince of 
Wales Royal Canadians.” 

The military expenses at this time amounted to about $143,300 
annually. It was the general enthusiasm only that kept up the 
volunteer organizations, but the event of the Trent in 1861, which 
almost culminated in a war between the United States and England, 
proved the last blow to anti-militarims. 

It was thought advisable at first to call under arms 40,000 men 
of the local militia, but after a second thought the best drilled organiza- 
tions of the volunteers were preferred and permission given to have 
them considerably inreased. The Roval Grenadiers of Toronto, 
the Queen's Own Rifles and other regiments date from this time and 
are still in existence. 

The General Staff was increased notably by the addition of a 
number of assistant adjutant-generals, and the number of days for 
drills was fixed from six to twelve days a year. In return, the pay 
was reduced from one dollar a day during the maneuvers to fifty 


cents. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
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FENIAN RAIDS IN 1866. 


Towards the end of 1863, Canada found herself menaced by danger 
of a particular nature. The Fenian brotherhood, an American branch 
of the famous secret society in Ireland, schemed nothing less than 
the invasion of Canada. 

It goes without saying that the leaders of these raids were not 
silly enough to believe altogether in a conquest “manu militari,”’ 
but, knowing little of the Canadian spirit, always imagined that they 
could, with a few successes in the start, provoke a general rising of 
the Catholic population against Great Britain. 

The volunteers or active militia at that time numbered about 
22,390 men, with ae oy and armament generally defective. 

In March, 1866, the Fenian agitation showed up more clearly. 
Irishmen, coming from all parts of the Union, landed in the frontier 
cities; arms were collected openly at Cleveland, Buffalo and other 
places. The Government of the United States, being well aware of 
these movements, ignored them, well pleased to cause some difficulties 
to their English cousin, the stand taken by Great Britain during the 
war of secession having been anything but friendly. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

While these events, known by the name of ‘Erie Raids,’’ were 
in progress, another movement took place in the east, about 1,000 
Fenians concentrating at St. Albans, but General Meade of the United 
States Army arrived at Ogdensburg June 5 and stopped the 
movement of the Fenians. Some of them succeeded, nevertheless, 
in getting over the borders on the 7th of June. They were, however, 
without enthusiasm and, on the approach of the Canadian troops 
from Huntington and Prescott, retreated to the United States and 
dispersed. This was the last of the raids of 1866. 

The militia was kept in active service for a few weeks, then sent 
to their homes with the exception of one company of the 13th 
regiment which was left in garrison at Prescott. 

The period, extending between the first raids of the Fenians and 
1871, abounds in important incidents concerning the militia. 

Until this time, the Canadian militia was—as is the National 
Guard of to-day—purely a local force. The difficulties of such a 
lack of cohesion between troops of the same country are too evident 
to be further illustrated. In any case, if a modification of this 
order of things can be operated under difficulties only in a federation 
like the United States, how much more difficult must it be in Canada, 
an English colony. 

The transfer of the Canadian militia to the colonial service was, 
however, carried into effect without great difficulty. Asmall number 
of companies refused to side with them and were consequently dis- 
banded. In return, the recall by the mother country of the greatest 
part of the regulars gave new life to the militia and nearly twenty-five 
battalions were formed about this time. The cavalry also began to 
organize, slowly as it should be with mounted militia troops, but 
very methodically. 

As for the artillery, eleven batteries had already been formed, 
also the Montreal regiment of garrison artillery. 

The appropriation for militia was raised to one million a year, and 
it was decided to use all means to obtain an active contingent of 
40,000 men. The Dominion Rifle Association, so useful and powerful 
to-day, dates from the same period. 
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The militia soon found occasion to show their usefulness. The 
Fenian danger threatened Canada more or less since 1866, and in 
May, 1870, O'Neil and his partisans, having made new preparations, 
concentrated once morea lot of Irishmen on the frontiers at Malone 
and at St. Albans. ° 

On the 23d of May the column of St. Albans crossed the frontiers. 
The volunteers of Montreal, having been called out in a hurry and 
sent by rail to St. John, met the enemy at noon, close to the frontiers 
of the United States. After some firing, leisurely kept up for about 
thirty minutes, the Fenians retired to the other side of the frontier, 
where they continued to fire. About this time an officer of the 
American federal police arrived on the scene with a wagon, took 
O'Neil by the collar, made him mount the wagon, and took him 
to prison. After this incident, the order of the Fenians was chilled 
to such an extent that they dispersed right there and then. 

At Malone things appeared a little more serious. In any case, 
the Canadian authorities had sufficient time to assemble at Hunt- 
ington 450 men of the 69th Regiment sent from Quebec, 380 artillery- 
men and volunteer engineers from Montreal. On May 27th, the 
Canadian column, commanded by Colonel Bayat, encountered the 
Fenians in open field. One company of the 69th of the Line and the 
seth Borderers deployed as skirmishers, advanced on them, and 
while the Fenians were certainly able to make a resistance, they 
fired hastily two volleys and retreated. The Canadians had no 
losses; the Fenians, one man killed and one wounded. This is the 
last armed action of the Irish. The war lasted four days and one 
thousand volunteers were called out. * * * 

[This section describes the different events of the rebellion of the 
Metis (half-breeds) when 10,000 militiamen were mobilized. Trans.] 
As an example of the mobilization of the infantry we will cite the 
65th of Montreal—a Canadian-French regiment. Before going any 
further let us remark that no better proof of the loyalty of the Franco- 
Canadians could be given than their willingness to take up arms against 
people speaking their own language and descending, although mixed 
with Indian, from the same race. A certain press went so far as to 
say that the 65th would refuse to go to Edmonton, its final destina- 
tion in the northwest, but nothing of the kind occurred. 

[Now follows a description of the trip of the 65th to the north- 
west, giving the details of the different marches and the difficulties 
connected therewith; also the different engagements with the 
Metis, until the surrender of Riel, the leader of the insurrection.] 

* * * * * * * * 

The 65th being Canadian-French,and on that account of par- 
ticular interest to us, remained for some time in garrison in the 
northwest, which was certainly not a very pleasant task for town 
militia. 

The return of the volunteers to Montreal assumed great pro- 
portions. Even to this day, after fifteen years, it is spoken about 
with enthusiasm. An eye-witness describes the men as “bronzed, 
fatigued, knock-kneed, wasted figure, red eyes, long-haired, torn 
trousers, ragged coat, some with caps, others with hats; patched up 
shoes, cartridge boxes kept together with strings, etc.”’ 

The two wounded men of the 65th, Lemoy and Lafreniére, 
followed in an elegant coach decorated with flags. Finally, the 
solemnity may be compared with the reception tendered in New 
York to the 71st Regiment National Guard on their return from 
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Santiago,with this difference, that the Canadians were in good health, 
whilst the New Yorkers were so exhausted from fever and dysentery ' 
that part of the triumphal route was made in electric cars through ' 
the city. i} 

In summing up the events of the expedition of the northwest, 
we find the following defects: The insufficiency of cavalry; we \ 
mention this particularly because this seems to be always a weak : 
point—a very weak one—of the militia. In Canada in 1885, in the 
United States in 1898 and with the Boers in 1g00, these incon- 
veniences are partly due to the facility with which in these countries r 
troop can be raised composed of men having, if not the theory of the 4 
regular soldier, at least familiarity with horses, the seat and the i 
endurance. It would not be so in most of the countries of Europe H| 
if the standing armies did not exist. Switzerland, for instance, | 
never had much reason to be proud of her dragoons when they | 
were called out; there was considerable trouble on certain occasions i 
to assemble them and even to get recruits for this mounted service, { 

In the course of the expedition aforesaid in 1885, the mounted i 
infantry of Boulton in particular rendered good service. In sixteen 
days this company was raised, equipped and transported to the seat 
of operations, having passed over 300 miles by rail and 330 miles 
over bad roads. The fact that the horses and riders were found in 
good condition and fit for duty on their arrival on the frontiers, 
depended evidently on the good management and character of the 
men. Inthree months and eighteen days of active service, Boulton’s 
scouts traveled over more than 2,100 kilos of ordinary roads; of 
about eighty horses, only sixteen were more or less injured at the 
end of the campaign. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
enlisting of this class of troops should always be done by an ex- 
perienced officer. Major Boulton was an old soldier, just the same 
as the leaders of the Rough Riders of 1898, one anofficerof the Regular 
Army of the United States, the other a man of undisputable com- 
petence in military matters. 

General Middleton says in his report: Considering the climate, 
the great distance to march, the difficulty in crossing rivers and the 
fact that the troops were what may properly be called citizen- 
soldiers, who had left their homes, their offices, their workshops, 
their farms hastily, I think that the marches made in this campaign 
will compare favorably with those of regular troops of any country. 

Discipline was also excellent because there was not a single case of 
court-martial during the whole campaign. * * 

In 1899, as soon as the war between England and the South 
African republics began to take a serious turn, the English colonies, 
it will be remembered, applied themselves more or less spontaneously 


to come to the aid of the mother-country in its desperate situation. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 


IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The first contingent for Africa was composed of one battalion of 
infantry of 1,000 men, divided in eight companies of 125 each. 

The enlistment was for six months, in case of necessity to be 
extended to one year. The pay was based on the Canadian tariff j 
until their arrival in Africa, when the English rate of pay commenced. 

These troops, being considered as a part of a regiment of Canadian { 
infantry, were called the 2d battalion ‘‘ Royal Canadian”’ regiment. i 
On their arrival in Africa (November 29) the contingent was first : 
held as a reserve at Orange River. 
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On the 11th of February, the militia was formed, together with 
the 2d Shropshires, rst Gordon Highlanders and the 2d Duke of 
Cornwallis Light Infantry, into the r9th brigade of the gth division. 

The Canadians received their baptism of fire at Pardeberg, 
February 18, in the needless attack ordered by Lord Kitchener 
against the lines of Cronje, where the Canadians had eighteen men 
killed and sixty-nine wounded. 

A few days later, in another engagement with Cronje, and when 
he finally surrendered, the Canadians had seven killed and thirty-one 
wounded. 

We again find them in a skirmish on April 25 at Israel Poort 
and finally in a more serious operation against Botha. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

In October, 1tg00, the battalion re-embarked for Canada. At 
this date their total loss in dead and wounded amounted to 140 men. 
It is well to state that this organization, timely drilled from October, 
1899, to February, 1g00, and properly instructed by excellent troops 
of the line, accomplished their task to perfection in every respect. 
History—especially that of the militia—repeats itself. 

A second contingent was offered to England by the Dominion at 
the end of 1899. The British Government, in accepting it, requested 
that it be formed, as far as possible, of mounted troops, they being 
badly needed about this period of the struggle. Consequently one 
regiment of mounted infantry—the Canadian Mounted Rifles— 
consisting of two battalions, was organized. The make-up of this 
regiment deserves some remark. The rst battalion (Squadrons A 
and B) was recruited from the permanent cavalry, from the militia 
and from the civilian population of the central and eastern part of 
the Dominion. The 2d battalion (Squadrons C and D) was com- 
posed entirely of men of the mounted police from the northwest 
and cowboys of the same region—a second edition of Rough 
Riders. Total strength: 531 men and 536 horses. 

Three batteries of horse artillery were also organized, forming a 
brigade and recruited from the permanent artillery, the active 
militia and by ordinary enlistments. They were designated by the 
letters ‘‘C,”’ ‘“‘D” and “ E”’ and formed a part of the Royal Canadian 
Artillery (permanents). The brigade consisted of 539 officers and 
men, 427 horses and 18 pieces of artillery. 

The military authorities cf the Dominion, while congratulating 
themselves to see the three branches of the service represented in 
South Africa, felt, nevertheless, anything but happy to find the 
country deprived of a large proportion of its new material. The 
sending of this artillery force, thereby emptying the magazines, 
and carrying off the best elements of the Canadian batteries, was 
almost equivalent to a disorganization of the artillery arm. 

The mounted infantry, better known by thenameof ‘‘ Strathcona’s 
Horse,”’ was furnished with new equipments entirely. The carbine, 
instead of being carried in a boot, was carried on a shoulder belt. 

All sorts of stories have been put in circulation concerning the 
manner of recruiting. Whilst officers of the northwest declare that 
they could have easily raised 5,000 men, a certain hostile paper 
talks of a reward of 15 pounds per man and 25 pounds (together with 
pistol and field glasses) to each officer, in order to stimulate the 
zeal of those desiring to go. The only authentic reports at this 
writing are: First, a gift of $10 given to each member of Battery 
“C” at Kingston by a committee of citizens of that city. Secondly, 
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the raise of pay granted in favor of the 2d contingent. This was 
added to the rate of the regular pay of the police of the northwest, 
until the day of arrival in Africa, that is 10 francs a day for the 
adjutants (sergeant-majors), from 5 to 7 francs 50 to other non- 
commissioned officers and 3 francs 75 for private soldiers. 

Concerning the part taken by the 2d Canadian contingent in the 
South African war, we are not yet able to carefully appraise it. We 
will confine ourselves to the remarks made, regarding the colonial 
contingent of mounted infantry, by the author of “La Guerre Sud- 
Africaine”’: ‘‘If these volunteers are generally deficient in stability, 
if their aptness in battle is only tolerable, they make, nevertheless, 
remarkable and daring scouts.”’ 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


CHARACTERISTIC QUALITIES OF THE HORSES OF THE 
GERMAN ARTILLERY. 


(Revue Internationale.) 


N the Kolnische Zeitung, an eminent specialist gives his opinion 
of the work performed by the artillery horses in the course 
of the last German maneuvers, which were not particularly 

favored by the weather, as follows: The qualities and the endurance 
of the Prussian horse have again shown themselves in the course 
of the last great maneuvers. 

If, in a recent number, La France Militaire advises the field 
artillery not to go beyond a speed of 200 meters in a trot movement 
over the roads, so as to enable them to trot without interruption 
during 7 kilometers and not exhaust their horses, the Prussian artillery 
can but smile at this advice, after their performances at the last 
imperial maneuvers. 

It is unnecessary to say anything more about the bad weather; 
the telegram sent by the Emperor, September 17, says enough 
on that subject. But to have an idea of the work performed, it 
must be borne in mind that south of Dirshau the ground was 
softened in such a way by the rain, and what is more, so heavy and 
sticky, that the pieces almost sank in the mud to the axles. The 
country roads were completely broken up and the march of such a 
mass of troops had caused deep mud on these stony roads, especially 
on September 17, when it rained considerably. The conditions 
were consequently the worst possible for the movements of the 
artillery. It was therefore of special interest for the old soldiers, 
as well as for us, to observe how the artillery would get along; and 
for this reason we followed, since 6.30 o’clock A.M., a group of artillery 
of the rst Corps, who were going to the place of assembly. This 
group of artillery began to trot in the center of Dirshau, abreast of the 
monument of the Emperor William the Great, and, without breaking 
the trot, covered in 32 minutes the 9 kilometers from Dirshau to 
Klein-Watzmirs, thus making 300 meters to the minute. On 
arriving at the place of assembly, the group received orders to at 
once occupy a position, the 17th Corps having already commenced 
their forward movement. Without interrupting the trot, the group 
soon left the regular road, scaled a steep incline northwest of Klein- 
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Watzmirs, and reached their position with horses fresh and in con- 
dition to stand more work. 

The march, set off by horses speckled with yellow mud and their 
legs covered with a thick layer of dirt, showed what the Prussian 
horse is capable of; even after great efforts it trots again proudly 
to the cantonment, another distance of nearly three miles (22 kilo- 
meters). None but a well-bred horse could be capable of doing this. 

Again, the horses we have observed did not lay a great deal on 
the traces, and it was the breed of these horses, well taken care of, 
which permitted the effort; and it encourages us also to hope that, 
even under the most trying circumstances, our canon 96 will be 
found in a given time at a given point. We have reason to doubt 
that in France one can have the same confidence in the canon of 
75 millimeters, even if contented with a speed of 200 meters to the 
minute. 


INFANTRY FIRE: GERMAN OPINION UPON THE MATTER 
OF PRECISION AND RAPIDITY. 


(Translated by Captain T. Bentley Mott, Artillery Corps, U. S. Military Attache at Paris) 


HE Militar Wochenblait ‘has just published an article on 
infantry target practice competitions, from the pen of General 
Rohne, whose reputation in artillery matters is now almost 

world wide, and who of late has greatly interested himself in the 
matter of infantry shooting. The following is a résumé of his article, 
which appeared in La France Militaire of June 19, 1903: 

‘Ballistics is not the only thing to be taken into consideration 
when approaching the question of infantry shooting; but psychology 
must also be taken into account, for if the gun has no soul and obeys 
only mechanical laws, the man who carries it is subject to many 
impressions whose influence is predominant upon the results of the 
shooting. There are many good shots who, when perfectly calm, 
put every bullet in the target, but the moment the rapidity of 
fire is increased, these same men, being of a nervous or excitable 
nature, obtain no results whatever. 

‘* Moreover, precision is not the object which we seek in shooting, 
it is only a means. It is in this that shooting in actual war is dis- 
tinguished from peace practice, where precision is the sole end 
sought. In war, on the other hand, a man should shoot as he does 
in hunting big game, for it is a matter of life or death. ‘It is not 
so much a matter of knowing who is the best shot against a target 
as the finding out who has the most resolution and calmness; your 
adversary must be hit as quickly as possible and before he hits you.’ 

‘“‘Now, if in time of peace it is impossible to subject the soldier 
to the same emotions he would experience in time of actual war, 
we can at least try to develop in him by appropriate instruction 
his resolution and his ability to act with judgment. 

“To this end the usual individual practice at a target is not 
sufficient ; to accomplish it we must have individual combat practice. 

“The best way to render this interesting and profitable would 
be to use targets which fall automatically when they are hit. When 
two men are placed in front of two targets of this nature the thing 
to be decided would be which is going to hit and knock down his 
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target before the other. The loading and firing would commence 
simultaneously and would last until one of the targets falls. 

‘*Practice of this kind would develop both precision and quick- 
ness and the habit of combining these two factors of success in 
actual war practice; the men would seek not only to shoot straight 
but also not to waste a minute and to get ahead of their opponents. 

‘‘Instead of the present competitions, where absolutely nothing 
counts except precision, as is shown by the target with twenty-four 
zones which is regularly used in Germany, we should have com- 
petitions in which success depends upon the factors as illustrated 
in the example given above. Of two men firing, the one who knocks 
his target down first should be considered the better shot and should 
be opposed to new competitors until he himself is outdone. The 
prize goes to the one who had outshot the greatest number of com- 
petitors before being vanquished himself. If two men have outshot 
the same number of competitors, that one wins who has fired the 
fewest number of shots. We would thus reward not the best target 
practice man but the best war practice man (pas le meilleur tireur de 
stand, mais le meilleur tireur de guerre). 

‘*The physical excitement resulting from the fear of not getting 
in the first shot would have a powerul influence even upon phleg- 
matic natures. This has been shown in the account of a very in- 
teresting comparative test described by the Allgemeine Schweizer- 
ische Militaireseitung. Two squads were placed in competition 
in a combat practice, using falling targets. One was composed of 
12 good shots, the other of 12 very good shots. The distance was 
400 meters, the targets silhouettes of men lying equal in number to 
those firing. At the very beginning of the practice the ‘very goods’ 
made some excellent shots; the ‘goods’ were so upset by this result 
that they did not put a single bullet in their targets at the end of 
47 shots. Their adversaries knocked down all the targets in 62 
seconds, having fired 75 shots, or 6.6 shots per man per minute. 

‘“The above example shows how excitement and nervousness 
influence the shooting even of good shots placed in a situation to 
which they are not accustomed. If the men have not been habituated 
by the method used in their instruction to combine precision and 
rapidity of fire, they will lose their heads much more quickly in war, 
when they are being shot at and when they must return the fire 
quickly in order to save their lives.”’ 

The editor of La France Militaire adds to the above résumé of 
General Rohne’s article: ‘‘We in France can usefully meditate 
on these ideas. We too have not yet been able to make our shooting 
instruction sufficiently practical; we too seek above all precision 
and make the number of hits on the target the object of the instruc- 
tion, not only in individual practice but to a great extent in col- 
lective practice. It is time that we modified our methods so as to 
develop not only the mechanical skill of our men but also their 
coolness, their morale and their ability to judge a situation and 
determine quickly the rapidity of fire which in a given case will 
give the maximum useful effect.” 
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AIMING WITH THE HYPOSCOPE OVER BREASTWORKS, 


THE HYPOSCOPE. 
(The Scientific American.) 


UR successful contestants for the Palma trophy at Bisley this 
year brought back with them a little instrument which is 
destined to play a very important part in the warfare of the 

future. The instrument is called the “ hyposcope,” and its purpose 
is to enable a marksman to fire with accurate aim without exposing 
his head to the fire of the enemy. The device was invented by Mr. 
William Youlton, of Brighton, England. Mr. Youlton first con- 
ceived the idea of such an instrument after the battle of Colenso 
in the Boer War, during which it is stated that not a single Boer 
was to be seen, and it occurred to Mr. Youlton that a combination 
of reflectors might be arranged which would enable the British 
soldier to remain entirely concealed when in action. The rough 
model which he constructed as a result of these deliberations im- 
mediately elicited favorable comments on dll sides, and it was not 
long before he received an order for a number of these instruments 
from the British War Office. The instruments were employed with 
good results during the remainder of the war, their use at Mafeking 
having received particular mention. 

The hyposcope is adapted to be secured to the stock of the rifle 
near the breech. It consists of a series of mirrors mounted in a 
tube of inverted L shape; the shorter arm lies across the barrel of 
the rifle, while the longer arm hangs down at one side. The first 
mirror reflects the light coming in along the barrel of the rifle to a 
second mirror at the elbow of the instrument, which directs the rays 
downward to a mirror at the lower end of the tube, and thence it 
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passes out at right angles to the eye. Thus on looking in at the 
eyepiece one can see the sights of his rifle, and take accurate aim 
while holding the gun above his head. The vertical arm of the 
instrument comprises two interscoping sections, so that, by means 
of a thumbscrew at the side, this arm may be extended to elevate 
the device for long-range shooting. The amount of elevation may 
be accurately determined by means of a fine scale on the upper 
section. In order to allow for windage, a thumbscrew at the end 
of the horizontal arm may be rotated to move the mirror contained 
therein slightly to one side or the other. A scale on this arm shows 
just how far the mirror must be moved for different velocities and 


SEATED MARKSMAN ENTIRELY CONCEALED WHILE FIRING. 


directions of the wind. The entire instrument is very compact and 
light, weighing about a pound. It is provided with a holster, in 
which it may be incased, to prevent it from sustaining any injury 
when not in use. The parts, however, are not liable to be easily 
injured. In case a mirror is broken, a new one can readily be slipped 
into the old frame. The advantages of this instrument in actual 
warfare will be apparent to all. Only the muzzles of the rifles are 
exposed to the enemy, and the soldiers are entirely concealed in the 
trenches. But aside from its advantages as a means of protection, 
the device will’ be found to greatly increase the effectiveness of the 
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firing. It is stated that during the Boer war only one cartridge 
out of seven thousand was effective, which only goes to show how 
nervous a man is under fire, for no such work would ever be tolerated 
in target practice. The fear of being shot while taking aim makes 
the soldier fire hurriedly and at random; with the hyposcope at- 
tached to his rifle no fears will be entertained, and the soldier may 
fire deliberately and with perfect aim. Aside from its advantages 
in connection with a rifle, the hyposcope will be found very useful 
in scouting. By applying it to the end of a field glass, an observer 
can watch the movements of the enemy without danger of discovery. 
The same instrument has also been designed for use on Maxim guns, 
on which it will be particularly useful, judging by experiences in the 
Boer War, for these guns were always the center of a concentrated 
fire. 


MARKSMAN CONCEALED BEHIND A SANDBAG AND SIGHTING THROUGH HYPOSCOPE. 
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A TOR-DI-QUINTO.—DESCENTE DU TALUS ESCARPE (DISCESA). 


ROUGH RIDING IN ITALY. 
By D. C. Branson. 
(New York Evening Post.) 


ITH the Alban Hills on one side and the sea on the other, 
there stretches away from Rome that mystic, melancholy 
plain known as the Roman Campagna. It is sparsely 

inhabited: here and there a farmhotse which one sees down a long 
avenue of trees and through a great baroque gateway guarded 
always by two umbrella pines; here or there a little osteria, with a 
bush nailed over the door after the fashion of Elizabethan England. 
Here, for a very few sous, you may have a glass of sweet white wine 
while you sit on a three-legged stool with the chickens walking 
round you inquiringly, and observe the teamsters and peasants 
whose sheepskin leggins give them a curiously satyr-like appearance 
_ a you feel as if a page of Ovid had suddenly come into 
real life. 


EXPANSE OF THE CAMPAGNA. 


But again one may go for miles or sit for hours without en- 
countering a living soul; nothing but ruins, ruined towers, and 
ruined tombs, the Claudian aqueduct stretching across the plain, 
in the distance the white houses of Frascati and Albano. It is a 
fascinating region, a region of infinitely subtle effects of shifting 
light and shade and color, of strange sounds and uncanny silences. 
But it is the most Roman thing in all Rome. On those days when 
the city itself seems oppressively to consist of cafés and shops and 
breathless sightseers ‘‘doing’”’ it all in a week—especially as the 
Easter season comes on and the crush thickens, when one seems to 
see all things through a haze of red Baedekers, when tourist calleth 
unto tourist and the voice of the globetrotter is heard in the land— 
one has only to go out in the Campagna, and in those ‘‘haunts of an- 
cient peace ” the old Roman feelingcomes backagain. As you lounge 
in the shade and watch the plowman turning his great white 
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long-horned cattle out of their furrow to go round a bit of crumbling 
brickwork that was old when Constantine fought Maxentius, you 
very easily forget the invading Philistines within the city. 


THE ROYAL CAVALRY SCHOOL. 

But there is one spot in the Campagna which is alive with ultra 
modernity. That is the Royal Cavalry School at the barrack of 
Tor di Quinto. The country in this direction (outside the Porta 
del Popolo) is rolling and broken, and in places suddenly falls away 
some twenty or twenty-five feet. The young cavalrymen in training 
here are put through every variety of cross-country riding, but their 
—: the “‘grand stand play,” so to speak, in which they take 
the greatest pride, is riding over these seemingly impossible decliv- 
ities. Indeed, so out of the question did this feat appear, that 
when photographs of it began to circulate in the illustrated papers, 
the military critics of other countries made haste to declare that 
the thing was a manifest impossibility and the photographs a mere 
hoax. They had been taken on the ordinary level, and then turned 
round, these gentlemen continued. However, the later photo- 
graphs began to include extensive backgrounds; and the critics, 
thus left to choose between the apparent difficulty of the riding 
and the major improbability of the entire Campagna standing end- 
wise, concluded there might be something in it. They came and 
saw for themselves, then went home and began to introduce it into 
other armies. 

A REVIEW BY THE KING. 

On one occasion a friend of mine, a young cavalry officer who 
was taking part in the Tor di Quinto experiments, invited me out to 
see King Humbert put the men through their paces. I accepted 
with interest, knowing that I should see them at their best; for 
King Humbert’s reviews and drills had always the merit of thorough- 
ness. It was, so far as I can recall, the last time that I saw him in 
any public function, and certainly the only time I saw him when he 
gave any indication of enjoying himself. I used often to wonder 
whether anything ever amused that melancholy man. Inhis official 
appearances in public, which he made as infrequent as possible, he 
went through all that he had to do with irreproachable dignity. 
Indeed, it would not be too much to say that his grave face and 
manner impressed the bystanders with a sort of awe. But he could 
not help looking excruciatingly bored, and one felt that he wished 
himself anywhere else. 

On this afternoon, however, he was having a genuinely good time, 
_ and let it be seen that he was. He had taken the troops on a wild 
cross-country gallop, up hill and down dale, jumping fences and 
ditches, he all the time at the head of them, and so when 
they at length rounded up on the terrace before the barracks, he 
looked positively jolly, and cracked jokes with his officers in an 
unroyal fashion, perhaps, but a very human one. The cavalry 
squadron now swung off to perform their concluding and brilliant 
specialty. They disappeared down a hollow, then came over the 
rise of the slope, which terminated abruptly just opposite the 
barracks in a sheer drop of about twenty feet, with an outward 
slant of not more than two or three. 


A NIAGARA OF MEN AND HORSES, 


We, the spectators, had all grouped on the terrace about the 
King and his officers (it was absolutely informal, no guards whatever, 
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and no barriers between royalty and common clay), and waited for 
the seemingly impossible feat which was to come. Steadily they 
rode up, two by two, at a swinging canter, and two by two they 
went over. The horses as well as the riders are trained, and the 
plucky little Irish beasts (for Irish horses are used almost exclusively) 
learn to bunch all four feet together and take a sort of sliding header, 
while the rider lies flat on his back. That is, ordinarily he would be 
flat; but the position of the horse in descending brings his body 
upright. It was something fairly breath-taking to w atch, but the 
young officers seemed to make nothing of it, and, having gone through 
it once to the King’s taste, cantered off joyously to do it again. 
This time I clambered down the ravine and took a position at the 
bottom, where I could see it all in profile. If it had seemed remarkable 
before, it was fairly startling now—that Niagara of men and horses 
plunging through space right before one’s eyes. 

Save that all was orderly and intentional, it called up vividly 
what the débdcle must have been like when Napoleon’s cuirassiers 
plunged into the sunken road at Waterloo. Not that the Tor di 
Quinto experiments are free from danger. I remember the last man 
who came over the second time. He was an orderly, alone. The 
horse had evidently become nervous and rattled, and the man by 
no means relished what was ahead of him. They remained for 
several seconds poised on the edge of the precipice. Then when 
they did let go, horse and rider seemed to me to perform at least 
two complete somersaults in mid-air. The man left the saddle head- 
long, landing on his shoulder blades several yards away, where the 
horse ._promptly rolled over on top of him. He was at length ex- 
tricated and carried off unconscious, the one unfortunate incident of 
what, everything considered, was the most interesting military 
spectacle I have ever seen. 

We were all tired and hungry as we drove homeward in the 
lengthening shadows and amid clouds of dust. The review had taken 
up the whole of a long afternoon, and had involved much rushing 
about from place to place, so that we ionged for our dinners. Ahead 
of us, as we rolled along the Via Flaminia, we could still hear the 
rhythmical beat of cavalry hoofs, and, from time to time, could catch 
a glimpse of a huge iron-gray mustache, denoting that King Humbert 
still rode at the head of his staff. Finally, near the Porta Salaria, 
he got into a closed carriage and disappeared from public view. 
The military value of the sort of riding I have endeavored to describe 
is something about which, naturally, a layman’s views would carry 
little weight. So I have preferred to avoid technicalities, and to 
speak of it rather as a picturesque and striking spectacle. I can 
only say, generally speaking, that it seems to me particularly well 
adapted to operations in the neighborhood of Rome; and to the 
defense of Rome against all comers the Italian War Office devotes 
more than a little thought. The city has not the tremendous con- 
centric circles of fortification that one sees surrounding Paris or 
Metz or Strassburg. But for all that, there is a park of artillery on 
Monte Mario, which very directly dominates the entire city, and 
all about, at salient points in the unevennesses of the Campagna, 
there are batteries which were not placed there in any spirit of 
humor. And the rough riders of Tor di Quinto, being trained to 
go easily over ground that would thwart and hinder other cavalry, 
might be able, in a critical moment, to render very effective service. 
At any rate, it seems so to have impressed others. Within a year the 
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foreign critics who had been foremost in ridiculing the innovation 
were urging their own governments to adopt it—and within a year 
the simple and fearless monarch who that day commanded, lay in 
the Pantheon with a bullet wound through his heart. 


TOR DI QUINTO. 
(Translated jrom ‘‘Armee and Marine,’ by Sergeant Kieffer, U. S. A.) 

THE school of Tor di Quinto completes and pertects the school 
of Pignerol. It it in the strictest sense of the word an outdoor 
riding school. 

The field of Rome, with its cliffs and varying grounds, is particu- 
larly suited to familiarize the officers with all sorts of obstacles and 
to get them used to all kind of daring riding over variable surfaces. 

The school dates from 1893. It is constructed on an elevation 
overlooking the valley of the Tiber and the railway of Upper Italy. 
It is situated about 5 kilos from Rome on the right bank of the river. 
It has also a race course of about 1,500 meters with obstacles similar 
to those one finds in the fields of Romeand a descent a pie [discesa], 
which riders of the whole world now know on account of photography. 
It ends at the old race course of Rome, about 2 kilos from the school, 
and is now used by the officers for preparatory exercises and to gallop 
their thoroughbreds. 

It is unnecessary to describe the many obstacles and the hippo- 
drome of Tor di Quinto; we simply say a few words about the 1,500- 
meter course and the perpendicular descent. 

The 1,500-meter course runs along the brow of the hill where the 
school is situated. At the point where the ground commences to 
incline to show the least declivity, you will find a staccionator, 1 m. 30 
high, so that, when the rider has run over the course and cleared all 
obstacles and jumped the last staccionata, he comes down on a gallop 
the declivity of which we have spoken. 

You will arrive at the perpendicular bank [descente a pie] by an 
horizontal part of the course, where all of a sudden the horse finds 
itself before a descente a pie about 6 meters deep, terminating at the 
end by a gradual incline. 

The scholars at Tor di Quinto are drilled daily over the obstacles 
of the hippodrome and over the obstacles of the 1,500 meter course; 
they are also frequently exercised to run over all sorts of rough 
grounds and over the descente a pie of which we have just spoken. 
Finally they gallop across open fields and follow the hunters. Such 
is the occupation of the young cavalry officer during his three month’s 
sojourn in Rome. 

The idea is to make him a good cross-country rider, vigorous, 
full of vim, daring and enterprising, fit to overcome all difficulties 
that a cavalryman may meet with in the field. Is must be admitted 
that they have gained their point, because all the officers we have 
seen at Tor di Quinto are remarkable riders. 

The officers of the schools of Pignerol and Tor di Quinto have 
Irish horses, thoroughbreds, native horses, Franchette horses which 
are the products of thoroughbreds and mares of the country. 

It is well to state that the Irish horses are principally used for 
hunting purposes, nevertheless we have seen that native horses 
— behind the dogs and cleared obstacles just as well as the 
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) Cavalry Tactics of To-day.* 
W “sums the small compass of 114 pages, Major Andrew has 


summed up, clearly and tersely, the experiences of the British 
Cavalry in the recent war with the Boers, and the changes 
that he deems those experiences make necessary in the field work 
and minor tactics of the British Army. 

Many books, pamphlets, reports of committees and of com- 
manders have been published concerning this war, but we have 
seen none that will be of more value to the non-commissioned officers, 
to the lieutenants, and to troop, squadron and regimental com- 
manders of cavalry than this small hand-book of condensed ex- 
perience and practical information. 

In Natal, during the lull that wo the declaration of peace, 
Major Andrew wrote his book with a force and a feeling that leave 
no doubt of the sincerity of his views concerning the shortcomings 
of the British cavalry and the superiority in fighting efficiency of the 
Boer farmers on the plains and in the hills of the late Transvaal 
Republic and Orange River Free State. 

The author has adopted a method of easy reference that we do 
not see in books published in the United States, viz.:* Marginal 
condensations of the treatment of subjects and the reproduction 
of these condensations as sub-heads in the table of contents. This 
cross-reference enables the reader to select in the table the subject 
: he desires to read about, to see at once on what page to look for it, and 
turning to the page, to pick out at once the remarks thereon. 

Clearness, conciseness, usefulness—these are the three charac- 
teristics maintained by the author throughout, in imparting his 
information, whether in writing of the Mobilization, Armament of 
his New Zealand Regiments, of Musketry Training, of Minor 
Tactics, of Equipment, of tricky fighting, or of his conclusions from 
what he saw and experienced during the war. 

Many of his remarks sound ominous, and we can imagine a defeat, 
an ambuscade, a disaster, impressing on his mind each one of the 
twenty-nine rules to be followed in the field (pp. 77-82), which he 
mentions for the purpose of calling ‘‘attention to the imperative 
| *Cavalry Tactics of To-Day,”’ by Brevet-Major A. W. Andrew, 1st Lancers, Hyderbad Con- 


tingent; late Commandant, VI New Zealand Regiment, and III New Zealand Brigade, in 
South Africa. Bombay, Thacher & Co., Ltd., 1903. 
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necessity of careful and constant reconnaissance on our part, to 
prevent us [sic] committing again the same avoidable blunders, 
which at times made us the laughing-stock of our wily foes.” 

These rules are the most ordinary precautionsthat a careful 
leader would naturally take in the enemy’s country; and, that they 
were constantly violated, in the face of repeated checks, shows, 
more than anything else, either the contempt the British had for 
the mounted farmers, or their utter lack of training in the simplest 
rules of scouting and of minor tactics. 

Another remark made by the author on p. 111 must cause a 
chill amongst the traditionally crack regiments of Household Cavalry 
and cavalry of the line: ‘‘(18) That we must, officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and troopers, to a man, be determinedly resolved that 
in the next war we will, at all costs, obtain that information about 
the enemy for our infantry, for our artillery and for our commanders 
which is so essential for the success of our arms.” 

This is in war time about the most important duty of the cavalry. 
The British regiments, the mounted colonials and the Indian cavalry 
surely had numberless good riders, good scouts and determined 
leaders who could have worked up into the needs of the peculiar 
service in South Africa; and we can think of nothing more destructive 
to the esprit de corps of such regiments than to have their services 
ruthlessly cast aside in the most important of cavalry work and to 
have this duty performed by Kaffir scouts and Dutch guides. Yet, 
the British regiments, armed with the lance, brought this discredit 
on themselves; for their armament and their manner of doing their 
work permitted a few Boer mounted riflemen to hold in check a whole 
regiment of Lancers bent on securing information about the enemy. 

There seems to be no question but that the British Cavalry was 
found wanting in the performance of its duties in South Africa. 
This is sometimes attributed to the fact that early in the struggle 
the Boers had 40,000 mounted men in the field. But Major Andrew 
feels the result would have been the same even if the British had had 
50,000 cavalry in the field in the beginning, because the British used 
the traditional method of shock action of cavalry, whereas the Boers, 
mounted on ponies, and armed with long range magazine rifles 
shooting smokeless powder cartridges, always avoided such tactics 
and decimated their opponents at long ranges in the open veldtor by 
refusing to fight until they had their opponents on disadvantageous 
ground, thus compelling in many cases the surrender of entire 
commands. 

From all these lessons, the main conclusion, reached by Major 
Andrew, is, that the lance must go, and the cavalry be organized 
mainly as ‘‘mounted rifles,’’ to ride like cavalry and shoot like 
infantry. In other words, the British from their war experience in 
South Africa have at last learned the main use of modern cavalry, 
which we learned forty years ago and which we have practiced ever 
since, especially in our frontier work against the Indians. 

Cavalry must be taught to fight on foot and to take care of itself 
while gathering information for the use of the infantry, the artillery 
and the commanding general; and this fighting must be as near their 
horses as practicable to enable them to take advantage of the 
mobility they thereby possess. 

Once in a war, once in the life-time of a cavalryman, shock-action 
will determine the day. Shall the saber be retained for this con- 
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tingency or shall we rely on the revolver? This is the question that, 
on and off, the American Cavalry has been considering for years. 
The saber, like the bayonet, has a great moral value merely in the 
“cold steel.’’ The record of saber and bayonet wounds in our 
Civil War would indicate that both should go, if we merely consider 
the actual damage done; but the same reasoning would indicate 
that the bullet too should go, since it takes a man’s weight in lead 
to kill him. 

What is certain is this: if the cavalry of our army in the future 
meet the Indian, the Cossack,.or any other irregular cavalry in the 
world, it must quietly box up its sabers and be prepared to act as 
mounted riflemen; if it meet the regular cavalry of armies that 
fight with shock action, it must get out its sabers, sharpen them, 
and be prepared for both mounted and dismounted action. 
To carry out both ideas it becomes a question whether all our 
cavalry regiments shall be armed with rifle, pistol and saber, or 
whether only a certain proportion of the regiments, say one in three, 
or five in fifteen, shall be so armed. We Say rifle, since it seems 
certain that the same Springfield model of 1903, 28 inches barrel, 
will be issued in the near future to both infantry and cavalry—a 
radical departure, but one which we believe will make the fire action 
of dismounted cavalry equal to that of the best infantry. 


The actual or projected disappearance of the lance from the 
cavalry of the continent and of England, is interesting to note. 
Russia took the lead. If England ever has to face Russia again and 
try conclusions, it is very probable that the hard knocks the former 
received in South Africa will stand her in good stead when her 
cavalry engages the fine Cossack horsemen whose mode of fighting is 
so similar to that of the doughty Boers. 

Thousands of cavalrymen charging in line is an inspiring sight, 
especially when the charge is led by an Emperor at the close of 
autumn maneuvers. But when cavalry officers attempt to put into 
practice the experience taught them by such maneuvers, directed 
against an intrenched corps with a hundred machine and rapid- 
fire guns bearing on the gallant Emperor’s command, we feel that 
even though im peace the umpire decides in favor of the Emperor, 
there will be im war a rude awakening similar to that of the British 
in South Africa. 

That Major Andrew’s book is full of rich food for thought can 
readily be seen by the digression we have made in selecting only one 
of a hundred cogent facts mentioned. His remarks on Musketry, 
the Trained Soldier, on Transport and on Equipment, will bear careful 
reading by all officers of every army. His remarks on Advance and 
Rear Guards, on Outposts and Patrols, have many of them a general 
bearing, but as a rule they relate more particularly to the con- 
ditions existing in South Africa. 

Each peculiar terrain will require modifications of rules laid 
down in books on Minor Tactics. For instance, in the greater part 
of the Philippine Islands, especially in the wet season, flanking is 
absolutely out of the question, and troops move along the road in 
extended column, fully prepared to receive the first fire of the enemy 
at a disadvantage. It is under varying peculiar conditions that 
common sense plays so important a part. The officer or non-com- 
missioned officer, with his troop or party, that feels he is safe merely 
because he has followed the formation as laid down in the book, 
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will in all probability sooner or later ‘‘wake up in heaven,’’ and, 
—know better next time. 

The author devotes about two pages (96-98) to advantages and 
disadvantages of smokeless powder, and what he says takes us back 
to our own experiences in Cuba and the Philippines. At Las Gudsimas 
the enemy was seen moving about on the ridge 1,000 yards away, 
so we knew where the firing must be coming from; yet the regular 
troops did not realize that it was deadly until the call for hospital 
men revealed the fact that eight soldiers had been killed and seven 
officers and soldiers wounded in one dismounted squadron alone, 
and this before any real advance was made. ‘‘(1.) If the enemy 
is on the defensive and makes use of cover, it is very difficult to 
locate his lines of defense.’’ This calls to mind an instance that we 
believe is unique in warfare, viz.: the deceptive use of smoke and 
smokeless powder to conceal an enemy’s true position. 

It occurred at Mavitac on the Laguna de Bay, near Manila, P. I., 
in September, 1900, and shows the tricky fighting practised by the 
insurgent General Cailles. The approach to the insurgent position 
had to be made over a causeway on both sides of which were deep 
rice swamps. Outflanking was attempted, but for some reason or, 
other the attack was ordered before the outflanking face had time 
to reach its postion. 

The insurgents had constructed at the level of the causeway 
a line of concealed rifle-pits in which they stationed men with rifles 
firing smokeless powder cartridges. Higher up on the hill, they had 
constructed a second and visible line of intrenchments, in which they 
stationed men firing smoke-powder cartridges. When the troops 
attacked the position across the causeway, the insurgents in the 
upper trench simply stuck up their rifles and fired, causing the usual 
thick smoke; this deceived the troops, and they fired at the upper 
target, of course without any effect whatever. In the meanwhile 
the insurgents in the lower trench, unseen and unnoticed, were 
pouring in with deadly deliberation a perfect hail of lead. The 
result was disastrous to our arms. 

From a number of important minor points we select only the 
three following for brief comment: 1. The care of the rifle; 2. The 
dropping of the bolt out of the gun; 3. The field messing arrange- 
ments when separated from cooks and pots, kettles and pans. 

1. The rifle and the ammunition carried by the soldier need 
attention at the end of each day’s work. Especially is this the case 
in wet weather or in a dusty country. There are some officers who 
attribute a reverse to our arms in an action with our Western Indians, 
to the verdigrised cartridges and filthy condition of carbines. A 
gun with a cartridge jammed in the chamber is worthless in an 
emergency. 

2. From what we have seen of the new rifle to be issued to our 
Army soon, it behooves the cavalry to subject it to very severe tests 
to determine whether or not the bolt will drop out under the con- 
ditions of field service. There is a certain point where the bolt will 
drop out of itself if the catch is not forced clear past the midway 
stop. 

3. Our messing arrangements in Cuba, from the landing at 
Daiquiri on June 23, 1898, until a few days after the surrender of 
Santiago de Cuba, on July 17, were fearfully inadequate. Each 
non-commissioned officer and private did his own slipshod cooking 
in his own mess-pan. Many of the cases of diarrhoea and dysentery 
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could undoubtedly be traced to the half-cooked food each individual 
prepared for himself and swallowed half masticated. Nothing 
seems more reasonable than to improve on this method or teach each 
individual to prepare properly his own bacon, coffee and hard bread, 
when he happens to be separated from the cooks with their pots, 
kettles and pans. 

Lack of space forbids further comment, but we cannot leave 
this interesting little book without congratulating Major Andrew 
on the sterling common sense that permeates all he says, as well as 
on his fearlessness in so frankly stating the sad experiences of the 
British in South Africa. P. E. T. 


The Burghersh-Wellington Letters.* 


HIS book accomplishes exactly what Lady Rose Weigall in- 
tended, to wit, ‘“‘to give some idea of what he (Wellington) 
was to his own friends and family.” 

The unusual character and ability of his niece, and her fondness 
and devotion to the old Duke, created an attachment that grew 
stronger as years advanced. 

One leaves the book disappointed that no letters have been 
ublished that would especially interest the military student. 
xcepting a brief account of the situation in Portugal before the 

capture of Salamanca, July, 1812, the letters are devoid of reference 
to military events or military men. Wellington thought Napoleon’s 
entry into France after landing at Cannes in 1815 would be taken 
care of by the King, but within a few weeks he was in the field in 
command of an army in the low countries; beyond that the Waterloo 
campaign forms no part of the letters. 

Of his extreme caution and thoroughness, his life displays 
abundant evidence, and the few who are subject to his comment in 
these letters benefit by his mental habit. He was no more fluent asa 
letter writer than as a speaker. These letters, nevertheless, fully 
display the affection of an uncle for a niece, solicitous for her welfare 
and that of her children. 

Lord Burghersh was loyal to his uncle, and foilowed his judgment 
in his political and diplomatic career, and both Lady Burghersh 
and her husband were able to be of service to the Duke in various 
capitals of Europe. For instance, no diplomatic relations existed 
between the Government and the Pope, but the Prime Minister was 
active to prevent the appointment, as Bishop of Waterford, of one 
whose appointment, he thought, would not be beneficial to the 
peace of the country, and he requested his nephew’s influence at 
Rome. A month later he acknowledges certain copies of letters for 
which he had to pay £80. Apparently, the intervention was a failure, 
for two months later he asks Burghersh to ascertain the mode of 
appointment of ‘“‘what is called a Bishop in Ireland.” 

His growl at the Pitt Club was sound. They would not change 
the anniversary date when the King’s birthday was fixed for that 
day, and he would not attend. He says, ‘‘ Nobody obeys or ever 
listens to advice except myself. Then I am abused because things 
do not go right.”’ 


, *The Correspondence of Lady Burghersh with the Duke of Wellington. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
John Murray, London, New York, 1903.) 
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After 1831, when the Duchess died, the Duke depended at times 
upon his niece to help out in certain social functions. His life 
necessarily was not a light nor easy one. 

While Lilley, the artist, was at Dalmer Castle in 1836, he had 
Campbell, the sculptor, and Mr. Hull, his draughtsman, and a third 
artist, Briggs. He writes, ‘‘He expects two more sittings besides 
to-day, that is, he will go, I hope, on Saturday.’’ The following 
month he writes ‘‘I do think that having to pass every leisure hour 
that one has by daylight in sitting for one’s picture is too bad. No 
man ever submitted to such a bore, and I positively will not sit any 
longer.”’ So he sends the artist to Lady Burghersh. 

In 1837, about the time of the death of the King, he had a nervous 
conception of his relation to the Government. He writes, ‘‘He who 
manages the house while in office will manage it afterward, whether 
with so much ease as I do is another question.” 

In July, ’39, he writes, ‘‘I was thinking of having some musik 
here on Wednesday. * * * I should wish to have Grisi, Rubini, 
Tambourini, La Blache, Costa, any other woman that Grisi would 
like.’”” He knew how to supply talent. 

The difficulty of his position was that he had to have an opinion 
upon everything. Regarding Victoria, he says, ‘‘I don’t entirely 
believe in the marriage yet. The truth is that she is notlyet prepared 
to marry at all.’-—November 6, 1839. But the marriage was 
happily consummated. From 1841 to 1852, when he died, a number 
of letters were written to his niece at Berlin and Vienna. They show 
the old Duke, in his busy round of leading opinion, or trying to do;so, 
travelling between his city and country homes, visiting at times,his 
relatives who were sick, and always writing most sensibly. 

One cannot read his letters recounting his visits without regarding 
him as a kindly and most intelligent old gentleman. He was faithful 
in calling upon an invalid son of his niece, as well as upon her father 
and mother. and wrote frequently and sympathetically+to Lady 
Burghersh of them. C.E. L. 


Hand-book for Non-Commissioned Officers.* 


This little book, or more properly speaking, compilation, as it is 
claimed to be by Capt. M. B. Stewart, 8th Infantry, will prove of 
great assistance to many of the non-commissioned officers of the 
service. 

The arrangement of the chapters is a good one, the information 
being placed in such a manner as to be consecutive and easily found, 
thus saving the time and labor of going through the different books 
or treatises from which it came. The book could probably be used 
with great advantage in non-commissioned officers’ schools. 

Chapter X and its supplement contain in a very concise form the 
general duties of rst Sergeant and show the various reports required 
at different times from companies. 

It is noticed in par. 256 of this chapter that the rst Sergeant “‘ will 
immediately after breakfast each day make up sick ‘report 
book of the company, placing thereon the names of any officer, 
non-commissioned officer and men of the company, who may desire 
medical treatment. He will report with the sick report book to 


*Hand-book for Non-Commissioned O; I try, t. M. B. St t. Hus n- 
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the company commander in ample time to permit of its being signed 
and presented by the sick marcher at the hospital at sick call.”’ 
This is no doubt the correct method, but how often it is carried out in 
all its detail, as set forth, is very doubtful. 

There are some typographical errors which are unimportant, 
except perhaps the one on page 16, where par. 55 is partly repeated 
and par. 56 entirely omitted. The first par. 55 is correct, the second 
55 somewhat confused. 

It is believed the book will prove not only of interest, but of 
much value to non-commissioned officers of infantry, and particu- 
larly so to such as have had but a limited experience in their _— 
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Gold Aedal— 1903. 


First Prize—Gold Medal, $100 and Life 
Membership. 
Second Prize—Silver Medal, Honorable Men- 
7 tion and $50. 
I.—The following Resolution of Council is published for the 
information of all concerned: 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate 
of Life Membership, be offered annually by THe Mivitary Service INstitTu- 
TION OF THE UNITED States for the best essay on a military topic of current 
interest, the subject to be selected by the Executive Council, and a Silver 
Medal and $50 to the first honorably mentioned essay. The Prizes will be 
awarded under the following conditions: 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his essay in a sealed envelo 
to reach the Secretary on or before Fanuary 1, 1904. The essay must be 
strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign 
the same to the essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number 
of pages of MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside 
and enclosing full name and address, should accompany the essay. This 
envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the decision of the 
Board of pe: has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board con- 
sisting of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be 
—— to designate the essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their 
order of merit those deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to 
consider its professional excellence, usefulness and valuable originality, as of 
the first importance,and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should 
members of the Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they 
may designate one or more essays simply as of honorable mention; in either 
case, they will be requested to designate one essay as first honorable mention. 
Should the Board deem proper, it may recommend neither prize nor honorable 
mention. Should it be so desired, the recommendation of individual mem- 
bers will be considered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, and 
the essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the Insti- 
tution, or published, at the discretion of the Council,which reserves the right to 
publish any other essay submitted for a prize, omitting marks of competition. 

5. Essays must not exceed fifteen thousand words, or thirty-five pages of 
the size and style of the JouRNaL (exclusive of tables), nor contain less than 
10,000 words. 


II.—The Subject selected for the Prize Essay of 1903, is 
“ESPRIT DE CORPS: HOW IT MAY BE STRENGTHENED 
AND PRESERVED IN OUR ARMY, UNDER THE PRES- 
ENT ORGANIZATION AND METHOD OF PROMOTION.” 


III.—The Board of Award chosen for the year 1903 is as follows: 
Major-GENERAL ADNA R. Cuarreeg, U. S. Army. 
Bric.-Gen. Georce L. GILitespre, Chief of Engineers. 
CoLoNEL ALBERT L. Mi.us, Supt. U. S. M. Academy. 

Governor's Istanp, N. Y. T. F. Ropensoueu, 
Fan. 1, 1903. Secretary. 
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The Seaman Prize. 


Major Louis L. Seaman, M.D., LL.B. 
(late Surgeon, 1st U. S. Volunteer Engi- 


neers), has founded a prize in the MILITARY 


SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


= a by contributing annually 


One bundred dollars in Gold 


for the best Essay, subject to be named by himself, and to be 


approved by the Executive Council. 
The subject proposed and adopted (December 10) for 1903 is: 


“HOW BEST TO PROMOTE RIFLE PRACTICE AMONG 


OUR COUNTRYMEN IN TIME OF PEACE 
AS A PREPARATION FOR WAR.” 


Competition is open to all Officers or ex-Officers of the Army, 
Marines, Volunteers or National Guard. 

Three copies of the Papers on the subject must be submitted to 
the Secretary of the Institution, to reach his office not later than 
Nov. 1, 1903. Each Essay must be limited to 15,000 words, 
exclusive of statistics. 

All other conditions will apply as those connected with the 
Annual (Military Service Institution) Gold Medal Prize. 

The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board 
of Award for the year 1903, are:— 

Bric.-Gen. CHarLes Dick (late U. S. V.). 
Bric.-Gen. Georce W. Wincate (late N. G., S. N. Y.). 
Major Stannope E. Biunt, Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 


Governor's IsLanp, N. Y. T. F. RopenBovGu, 
Fan. 1, 1903. Secretary. 
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Gold fdedallists 


and others to whom Prizes bave been awarded. 


(G. M., Gold Medal; F. H. M., First Hon. Mention; S. H. M., Second Hon. Mention). 


1880. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1889. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


G. M. Gibbon, John; Col. 7th U.S. Infantry,and Bvt. Brig.-Gen’1U.S.A. 
F.H.M. Wood, C. E. S.; Lieut. 21st U. S. Infantry. 

Subject.— Our Indian Question.” 

G. M. Lazelle, Henry M.; Liecut.-Col. 23d U. S. Infantry (now Colonel 
retired). 
F.H. M. Greene, F. V.; Capt. Corps of Engs., U.S. A. 

Subject—‘* The Important Improvements in the Art of War During 
the Past Twenty Years, and their Probable Effect on Future 
Military Operations.” 

G. M. Wagner, Arthur L.; Lieut. 6th U. S. Inf. (now Col. A. A. G.) 
F. H. M. Michaelis, O. E.; Captain Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 

Subject.—‘ The Military Necessities of the United States, and the 

Best Provisions for Meeting Them.”’ 
G. M. Price, Geo. F.; Captain 5th U. S. Cavalry. 
F.H.M. Dudley, EdgarS.; Lieut. 2d U.S. Art. (now Lt. Col. J. A.G.) 

Subject.—**The Necessity for Closer Relations Between the Army and 
the People, and the Best Method to Accomplish the Result.” 

G. M. Woodhull, A. A.; Bvt. Lieut.-Col., M.D. (now Colonel retired). 
F. H. M. Dodge, R. I.; Colonel 11th U. S. Infantry. 
Subject.—* The Enlisted Soldier.” 
G. M. Woodruff, Thos. M.; Lieut. 5th U. S. Infantry. 
F.H. M. Schenck, A. D.; Lieut. 2d U. S. Artillery (now Major A. C.). 

Subject—‘‘ Our Northern Frontier.” 

G.M. S$ , Alfred C.; Lieut. 22d U. S. Inf. (mow Major A. A. G.) 
F. H. M. Sanger, Wm. Cary; Q. M. 2d Brig. Staff, N. G.S.N. Y. 

(late Assistant Secretary of War). 

Subject.—‘ Organization and Training of a National Reserve for 
Military Service.” 

G. M. Read, G. W.; Lieut. sth U. S. Cavalry (now Capt. oth Cav.). 

Subject—*‘A Practical Scheme for Training the Regular Army in 
Field Duties for War.”’ 

G. M, Reed, H. A.; Lieut. 2d U. S. Artillery (now Capt. Art’y Corps). 
F. H. M. Pettit, J. S.; Capt. rst U.S. Infantry (now Major I. G. D.) 
Subject.—** The Terrain in its Relations to Military Operations.” 

G. M. Stuart, S. E.; Lieut. Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 
Subject.—‘ The Army Organization best Adapted to a Repyblican 
Form of Government, which will Ensure an Effective Force.” 
G. M. Scriven, G. P.; Captain (now Major) Signal Corps, U. S. A. 
F.H.M. Hamilton, W. R.; Lieut. sth U.S. Artillery (now Capt.A.C.). 
Subject.—‘* The Nicaragua Canal in its Military Aspects.”’ 
G. M. Ellis, E. A.; Captain 8th U. S. Cavalry. 
F. H. M. Steele, M. F.; Lieut. 8th U. S. Cav. (now Capt. 6th Cav.). 

Subject.—“ Discipline; Its Importance to an Armed Force, and the 
Best Means of Promoting and Maintaining it in the United 
States Army.” 

G. M. Sharpe, H. G.; Captain (now Colonel) Sub. Dept., U.S. A. 

Subject.—‘* The Art of Supplying Armies in the Field, as Exempli- 
fied During the Civil War.” 

G. M. Pettit, J. S.; Captain (now Major I. G. D.) 1st U.S. Inf. 
F. H. M. Gill, R. G.; Lieut. 20th U. S. Infantry. 

Subject.—‘‘ The Proper Military Instruction for our Officers. The 

Method to be Employed, its Scope, and Full Development.” 
G. M. Foote, S. M.; Lieut. 4th U.S. Artillery (now Capt. Art’y Pars 
F. H. M.* Glassford, W. A.; Capt. (now Major) Carpe: U.S.A 

Subject.—‘ Based on the Present Conditions, and Past Experiences, 
How Should our Volunteer Armies be Raised, Organized, 
Trained, and Mobilized for Future Wars?" 
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1899. 


1900. 


1902. 


1g00. 


1902. 


1903. 


1902. 


1903. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


G. M. Britton, Edward E.; Colonel N. G. N. Y. 
F. H. M.* Barry, Herbert; Lieut. (now Capt.) Squad. A., N. G. N. Y. 
Subject.—** In What Way Can the National Guard be Modified, so 
as to Make it an Effective Reserve to the Regular Army in 
Both War and Peace?” 
(No Gold Medal awarded.) 
F.H.M.* Allen, H. T.; Capt. 6th U: S,Cav. (now Brig. Gen. P. C.) 
Subject.—** The Organization of a Staff Best Adapted for the United 
- States Army.” 
G. M. Stuart, Edwin R.; Lieut. Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. 
a —** Are Disappearing Guns Essential to the Defense of our 
eaports ?”’ { 
G. M. Stuart, Edwin R.; Lieut. Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. 
F H. MJ Mott, T. Bentley; Captain Artiliery Corps, U. S. A. 
S. H. M. Evans, Robert K.; Major In antry, A.A.G., U.S.A 
Subject —‘Organization and Functions of.a Bureau of Military 
Intelligence.”’ 


The Seaman Prise. 


Munson, E. L.; Captain Medical Department, U. S. A. 
Subject.—‘* The Ration for an Army in the Tropics." 
Rhodes, Charlés D.; Captain 6th U. S. Cavalry. 
Subject.—** The Utilization of Native Troops in our Foreign Pos- 
sessions.” 


Hancock (Infantry) Prize. 
(rst) Steele, Mv F.; Captain 6th U. S. Cavalry. 
Subject—‘* Some Army Defects.” 
(2d) Lewis, E. M.; Captain 2oth U. S. Infantry. 
Subject.—** Discipline.” 
(1st) Beach, Wm. D.; Major roth Cavalry. 
Subject.—“‘Trench, Parapet, or the Open.” 
(2d) Low, T. H.; Captain U.S. Marine Corps. 
Subject.—‘‘ Lack of Small Arms Experts, etc.” 


Buford (Cavalry) Prize. 
(1st) Allen, H. T.; Captain 6th U. S. Cavalry. (B.G. P.C.) 
Subject.——“* Cavalry Training.” 
(2d) Reichmann, Carl; Captain 17th U. S. Infantry. 
Subject.—** Campaign, Orange Free State. 1990.” 
(1st) McClernand, E. .; Major Adjt. Gen. Dept. 
Subject —‘‘Cavalry Operations, The Wilderness to James River.” 
(2d) Steele, M. F.; Captain 6th Cavalry. 
Subject.—“ Letters to New Captain of Horse fromOld Troop Comdr. 


Hunt (Artillery) Prize. 
(1st) Chester, James; Major of Artillery, Retired. 


Subject.—** Artillery Organization.” 
(2d) Maxim, Hudson. 
Subject.—*‘ Maximite.”’ 


Fry (General) Prize. 
(1st) Kenan, Owen T.; late Captain U. S. V. 


Subject—'' The American Soldier in the Tropics.” 
(2d) Pierce, Palmer E.; Captain 13th U. S. Infantry. 
Subject.—*‘* Squad Formation.”’ 


(1st) Schwan, Theo.; Brig. General U.S. A. 
Subject.—‘The Coming General Staff.—Its importance as a Factor in 
the Military System of the Country. 
(2d) Black, W. M.; Major Corps of Engineers. 
Subject —“Edycation and Training of Army Officers.” 


*and Honorarium. $so. t Silver Medal and $s50. 
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